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W. R. S. RALSTON, ESQ., M.A. 


Hithbeto students of Russian who attempted to learn the 
language without the help of a teacher have been met by 
a grave initial difficulty — the want of a good Grammar. 
As a general i^ule they availed themselvea of Reiff^s ^^English- 
Russian Grammar/MDut it left much to be desired. There 
existed, it is tr^ie, in French and German, Grammars on 
the Ollendorff System, but in English there was little aid 
to be obtained beyond what Reiff could give./ In order to 
meet the demand caused by the growing interest in the 
Russian language— a language which has been neglected in 
a manner ibr which it is difficult to account, but to which 
political circumstances have lately given a novel importance 
— ^Mr. Triibner has caused the present work to be prepared, 
and he has asked me to supply it with a few lines of Preface, 
which I do willingly. 

I am far from thinking Ollendorff^s System the best 
possible, but in the present instance there was not much 
choice. For Mr. Riola’s present work, which is based 
upon that system, there will doubtless be a demand, 


( iv ) 


there being numbers of students who wish to gain some 
acquaintance with Russian, but who are unable, if liYing in 
the country, to find a master. To them the present work 
will be practically useful, whereas a scientific Grammar, such 
as would satisfy a linguist, would be of little value to the 
general public, and would command little or no sale. 

I can vouch, from personal knowledge, for the fact that 
Mr. Riola has performed his work most conscientiously, 
having taken very great pains to elucidate what in pre- 
vious works on the subject was left obscure, and having, 
I think, succeeded in rendering comparatively easy what has 
generally been considered a diflScult task. I shall be glad 
indeed if I find it serves the purpose of aiding those readers 
who take an intelligent interest in a language spoken by 
forty millions of people, a language rich, sonorous and lucid, 
and which is the key to a vigorous young literature, destined, 
I am sure, to make its voice widely heard. The greater 
the number in England of Students of Russian, the more 
Englishmen will there he free from the extraordinary igno- 
rance about aU things Russian which now makes itself so 
widely felt, 

W. R. S. RALSTON. 

8, Alfeeb Place, 

April U,1S78. 



AUTHOE^S PEEFACE. 


The almost total neglect that the Russian Language has 
hitherto met with in this country is capable of two explana- 
tions, one of which may be said to include the other, namely, 
its supposed insurmountable difficulties and the want of a 
good Grammar. On the first point, suffice it to say that there 
is nothing— absolutely nothing — which should deter the 
student. The prominent features of the language are clear- 
ness and methodical ai’rangement. If the contrary have 
been found to be the ease, it is owing to no other causes 
than the defective methods and the insufficient or faulty 
explanations presented by the Grammars hitherto published 
both in this country and on the Continent. 

Now the fact is well worthy of notice that while, on the 
one hand, English authors in every department of History, 
Fiction and Poetry are known and appreciated throughout 
the length and breadth of the Russian Empire; on the other 
hand, save to a select few, the bulk of a new, vigorous and 
original literature, comprising invaluable geographical, 
ethnological and linguistical treasures, the product of Sla- 
vonic life, thought and culture as developed in Russia, has 
imparted nothing to the educated classes of England beyond 
a few paltry translations and a few names. What reasons 
are we to assign for this failure of reciprocity ? We have 
not far to seek. The student of Russian, however diligent, 
is confronted at the outset by a paucity of Grammars. But 
not only is his choice thus limited, but even should he select 


as the one best known^ lie will search through its 
pages in vain for the solution of the difficulties he may 
encounter in Ms course of reading. If to this we add, as is too 
often the ease, a teacher unable to enlighten him, what wonder 
that, in the face of ever new and reenrring obstacles and 
discouragements, he should relinquish altogether the study, 
under the despairing conviction that the chief phenomena 
of the language are beyond the reach of comprehension and 
illustration? 

I confidently repeat, however, that this is far from being 
the case, and that Eussian is easy of acquirement by dint 
of average diligence and perseverance. It now remains for 
rae to state briefly in what respects I have opened new 
paths, or made old ones less rugged,.for the attainment of 
this object. 

The experience of a course of tuition of this my native 
^nguage during several years in London has eonvineed me 
that Ollendorff V Method, qualified by some necessary mo- 
Mfications, is the one most suitable for all classes of learners. 
On its merits it is not for me to expatiate here : they have 
stood the test of time ; and leaving this point for the present, 

I proceed to indicate the special features which, I trust 

render this work far superior to those published in France 

or Grermany. 

To begia with Pronunciation, I have devoted a minute 
and exhaustive treatise, supplemented with tables of re- 
ference, to the powers of the Alphabet, both proper and 
accidental. One observation, however, is here necessary. 
Some Grammarians have sought to represent the ambiguous 
distinctions of unaccented vowels by numerical indications. 
To make my meaning clear, the reader must know that 
Eussian is similar to English in this respect. For instance, 


( vii ) 

in “ admirable/Hhe vowel-sounds of the three last syllables 
are somewhat equivocal, although Walker attempted to 
assign a fixity to each in this and in all other examples. 
Again, take a in Indian/^ Is not its proper sound 
purely conventional? Now it must be understood that 
Russian polysyllables are open to analogous observations. 
Nevertheless, I have considered it my duty to refrain from 
laying down rules thereon, feeling convinced that all such 
attempts must prove not only burdensome to the memory, 
but utterly illusory and abortive. These niceties, the result 
doubtless of rapidity of colloquial utterance, are influenced, 
be it remembered, by nature, education, caprice, and a 
variety of other causes, and defy classification. Under the 
guidance of a native, they are readily apprehended and 
retained ; and I will add, for the benefit of the self-instructor, 
that if he thoi’oughly possess the distinct vowels, both 
proper and accidental, he may safely let the unaccented 
ones shift for themselves, and rest assured that his pro- 
nunciation will be perfectly intelligible to the ear of any 
Russian. 

In treating of Orthography, I have considered a know- 
ledge of words in which the letter "B occurs so indispensable, 
that I have subjoined a complete list of them, the more so 
that this letter is a stumbling-block even to many natives. 

I cannot too strongly recommend the mastery of in- 
flexions and terminations, inasmuch as they constitute, so 
to speak, the be-all and end-all of this great Slavonic 
idiom. This step once passed over, the storing up of roots 
in the memory becomes an easy and profitable task, and the 
rules of construction can be digested at leisure. And this 
object I have constantly borne in mind in the framing of 
the exercises. I have purposely grouped the most difficult 



binatioBSj m order to bring the learner face to face with 
this paramount requisite, and that too at the idsk of trifling 
inelegancies and incongruities, especially in the early 
It is chiefly in this department that the value of 
Ollendorff Method becomes apparent. The mere learning 
of rules, or of any other grammatical exposition, will never 
impart the faculty of readiness and resource in using the 
inflexions of a living language, unless a progressive praxis 
of combination and inversion be superadded. This, hGW- 
eannot be afforded by dealing with each part of speech 
in separate detail, but by a judicious intermixture of all, at 
outset, and thus passing gradually from the 
the most complex forms of discourse. That 
however varied, are valueless without rule or 
guiding principle, is also true ; and on this head I trust that 
I leave nothing to be desired in point of coneiseness and 
intelligibility. At the same time, throughout the Exercises, 
I have strenuously and, I hope, successfully aimed at 
variety of topic and illustration, to the end that the learner 
who has worked at this branch may find himself in posses- 
sion, not only of a copla verhorump but of a copia fandi on 
subjects of common life, such as he may search for in vain 
in Manuals of Dialogues and Vocabularies. Exception might 
possibly be taken by some persons to the f i*equeney of in- 
terrogative sentences with avl ; but it cannoi be known too 
soon that herein lies a cardinal point of cone ;ption in the 
Russian mind, affecting especially the eonstrueyon of inter- 
rogative clauses ; and unless this point be fuliy seized by 
the Englishman, he will fall into grievous blunders in the 
framing of questions. 

My exposition of the Verb is founded on that of the 
Russian Graramarians most in repute. Some foreign ones 



have presumably aimed at journeyirig by easy stages, by 
meaus of minute subdivisions of what they are pleased to 
misname classes and branches. All such methods are 
erroneous, and lead to inevitable confusion. The simpL 
and easily retained distinctions are those on which my 
countrymen have settled, namely, two conjugations, and 
these subdivided into ten classes, eight of which belong to 
the first and two to the second conjugation. Besides this, 
each verb is susceptible of three branches — the present, past, 
and iterative. Thus the verb is the stem from which the 
branches spring. To these we add only thirteen irregular 
verbs. All the regular ones I have not failed to illustrate 
by complete tables of reference. 

But inasmuch as the Eussian verb possesses Aspects, by 
whose agency it becomes such a supple instrument of 
thought as to be unrivalled even by the Greek verb, I felt 
it my duty to enter into great detail on this point, and I 
trust that the lessons given on this subject leave nothing 
to he desired by way of explanation. At the same time, I 
conceived that I should fail in presenting a full picture of 
moods and aspects had I stopped there. I have therefore 
given in tlie Appendix paradigms of conjugation in all 
voices, and, by parallel contrasts of aspects, it will be seen 
at a glance in what particular tense each one is found or 
wanting. Any mere statement by itself would have afforded 
less valuable assistance. 

*1^16 declen copious tables, are given in the 

Practical Part, according to gender, as being most suited to 
the requirements of a beginner. In the Appendix, ho\v« 
ever, for those already initiated, Nouns are divided into two 
classes, according to the inflexions of the genitive, as laid 
down by Eussian Grammarian*. 

A list of Adverbs and Prepositions, with their govern- 





mentj are to be found, with copious illustrations, and leave, 
I hope, nothing unnoticed in this vital part of Syntax. 

Idiomatic forms, a constant source of embarrassment, 
are fully grappled with and lucidly explained throughout 
the work. I would point especially to those of Slug and 
SfciBaiO, which, although of frequent recurrence both in 
writing and speaking, have hitherto failed in securing their 
due share of attention. 

On the Order of Words no less than two lessons are 
given, with much detail and appropriate exercises arid 
examples. It seemed to me that a subject so important, 
embracing as it does the arrangement and structure of 
periods, and presenting wide divergences from the genius 
of the English language, was deserving of nothing short of 
a separate and somewhat lengthy treatise. 

It were perhaps tedious to enumerate the other features 
of this work; they can be easily discovered by a fair and 
intelligent comparison with any of its predecessors. I will 
only state, in addition, that I have steadily kept in view 
the object of self-tuitioii, and have constantly endeavoured 
to afford every assistance in .cases where oral teaching 
might be either unattainable or insufficient. 

After all, it must be borne in mind that the merits or 
the shortcomings of an undertaking like the present are 
unaffected by the praise or censure of critics alone, hovvever 
discerning. Their true test and arbiter is time, upon whose 
verdict I confidently rely. I trust, too, that my humble 
labours may prove of some assistance in promoting the in- 
terchange of enlightenment between two great nations, on 
whose mutual esteem and friendship so much depends the 
welfare of the world. 

Heney Riola. 

31 , Chaeino Ceoss, S.W* 

A^ril 2 , 1878 . 
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RUSSIAN ALPHABET. 


Printed 

Characters, 

Name. 

Proiier 

Sound, 

Corresponding Sound 
in English, 

Accidental 

Sound, 

1 

A 

a 

ah 

like a in 

father/ art. 

0, 0 


B 

6 

bay 

..b .. 

boob, nob, 

p 

3 

B 

B 

vay 

. . V 

vest, love. 

f 

" 4" 

r 

r 

gay 

.. g .. 

go, big, 

v,h,k,kli 

5 

4 

A 

day 

.. d .. 

do, did. 


6 

E 

e 

yay 

..ye,e .. 

yes, or e in naet 

yo,o 

7 

IK 

Hi 

zliay 

z (zh)^ 

. . or s J 

azure, pleasure, 

sh 

8 

3 

3 

zay 

.. z in 

zeal, brazen, 

.,'s 

9 

n 

E 

e 

e " . 

me, be, 

yg 

10 

I 

i 

e 

.Ve' 

■ ditto, 


11 

K 

K 

kah 

.. k .. 

key, baker, 

g, kb 

12 

A 

J 

j el 

.. 1 .. 

land, all, 


13 

M 

M ■ 

em 

.. m .. 

me, prim. 


14 

B 

... H 

en 

.. n . . 

no, den, 


15 

0 

0 

0 

.. 0 V. 

on, stock, 

/'.a, : 

16 

n 

n 

WJ 

.. p .. 

part, stop. 


17 

p 

P 

airr 

'r' 

road, barren, 


18 

c 

c 

■ ■ 

i es- 

, .. SjSS..'^ 

seat, pass. 

'Z' 

19 

T 

T 

tay 

t . .. 

top, spot, 


20 

y 

y 

00 

.. 00 ,, 

ooze, moon, 
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EUSSIAN ALPHABET {Continued). 


Printed 

Characters. 


Name. 

Proper 

Sound. 

eff 

like f in i 

khali 

Ger. (kh) 1 

tsay 

• . ts, tz 1 

ehay 

.. ch in < 

shah 

. . sh . . 6 

shchali 

,.shch .. 

/ 

year 

..e mute | 

yearee 

.. y in ; 

( 

yeari 

e mute (i) ^ 
( 

yaliti 

like ye, e 

eh 

.. e ill 

you 

.u .. 

yah 

.. ya .. 

pheetah 

.. f,ph. . 

Miitsah 

.. e .. 

^ short 

, . ymute 


Corresponding Sound Accidental 
in English, Sound. 


she, bush. 


no sound by itself: 
serves to show that 
the consonant pre- 
ceding it must be pro- 
nounced hard. 


soft semivowel : has'N 
[ no sound by itself, and / 
! serves to show that! 

] the consonant preced- r 
fing it must be pro-v 
^nouuced soft. J 

yes, met. 


end, net, 
use, tube, 
yard, 

far, phrase, 
me, be, 

i may, boy- 



English. jHussian, 


semiv. 


moon 


CONSONANTS, 


English. Russian. 


church 


j English. 

_■ i 

Russian. 

As in 

U 

H) 

use, tube 

y 

ii 

may 

y 

hi 

.pity 

. ya j 

n 

yard 

ye 

e, 4 

yes 

A 

ye 

n after i or b 

yo 

e 

yoke 


English. 

Russian 

As in 

P 

U 

part 

1 > 

P 

rot 

S 

c 

seat 

sh 

III 


shch 

t 

III 

T 

sue 

top 

ts 

V 

B 

howitzer 

vest 

Z : 

zh 

3 

IK 

zeal 

azure 






1 






ereata 


■moo 


■moo. 


Vowels 


man 


a man 


MexBepTwii 


«ieTBepTHii, 


a miserable 


miserable^ 


( ^ ) 


DIVISION OF THE LETTERS OF THE 
RUSSIAN ALPHABET. 

Thebe are in the Russian vAlphabet thirty-six letters^ of 
which twelve are vowels^ twenty-one are consonants, and 
three are semivowels. 

The vowels (riacHfcia 6yKBW) are : 

a, e, H, i, 0 , y, bi, 4, a, k), a, v. 

It may be well to note that the following five^ e, 4; 

K); M are also called diphthongs (^ByriacHbia). 

The twenty-one consonants (coriacHbia 6yKBbi) are : 

6, B, r, 3K, 3, K, M, H, n;p, c, T, X, u, *3, m, m, e. 

The three semivowels (noiyrjiacHbia GyKBbi) are : 

% b, H. 

The English Alphabet has no letters corresponding to 
the following in the Russian Alphabet : 

bi, a, b, H, n, % m, m, e, v. 

The Russian Alphabet/ on the other hand, has not the 
English J, w^ X, the ii mute, or the sounds of i/i as in the 
English words and 

PRONUNCIATION OP THE LETTERS. 

Note.— Each syllable in English words, representing the 
Russian pronunciation, should be pronounced as is directed 
in Table No. II.; and until the student is thoroughly sure 
of the correct sound of every Russian letter, he should 
always consult that table* By following closely the sounds 
as they are given he will be able, without the assistance of 
a teacher, to pronoixnce so as to be understood even by 
uneducated Russians. ^ ^ ^ 



A. The Vowels (F^acnBia ByKBLi). 

A, a. 

Proper Sounds, 

This vowel, when accented, is pronounced : 

1. as the a in the following English words : art, far^ 
star ; as, for example, 

dar, * the gift ; ’ da-Ia, ‘ gave.* 

2, When not accented is pronounced in the same way, 
but somewhat weaker, and approaching the sound 
of a in the English word fat; as, 

B^raa, na-sha, ‘ our ; * n^pa, para, ‘ the pair. * 

Accidental Sounds, 

1. When not accented in the middle of a word, after the 
hissing consonants, a, h, m, m, the vowel a is pro- 
nounced as the e in the words met, tet: 

K(5®ai, ^ the skin ; * Haci)i, c/f5-gy, ^ the watch.* 

X6muh, loshedi, ‘ a horse ; * nHma, phh-cha, ^ the food.* 

2. When accented in the termination aw of the genitive 

case of adjectives, the vowel a is pronounced like 
the 0 in the words no, Mow : 

4ypH^ro, * of bad ; * 

ne-^no-ra, ^ oi dumb.* 

It should be observed that at the end of words the vowel 
a, whether accented or not, always retains its proper sound 
of a, as hi far ox fat. 

. B, e. 

Proper Sounds, 

soft vowel after a consonant has — 

L The sound of as in the words met, let : 

(S^pert, * the shore j * 

BeJd, Hhe brow.* 


Note, — In tlie above examples of met and let tlie sound 
of Russian e is well represented \ but after some other con- 
sonants an Englishman is apt to pronounce the e much 
harder than is required. It must therefore be born in 
mind that the e should always be heard soft, as if the con- 
sonant were followed by the English yea ; thus Hcrt, ;terL, 
jiex'L, xert should not be pronounced as the English det, 
let, tet, but as if they were written with yea, as nyeat, dyeat, 
lyeat, tyeat, etc. 

2* At the beginning of words and after vowels it has the 
sound of diphthong ye, as in the words yee, yellow : 
yes~>U , ^ it ‘ to him.’ 

Accidental Sounds, 

I. The diphthong e (ye) is pronounced also likey<? (e): 

1 . When accented, as in the words yonder, yoke : 

eiKa, ^ the fir j ^ 

MOe, wa-yo, ^ mine/ 

2. In the accented terminations emb, em%, bm^, erne of 

the present tense of verbs : 

^aeuiB, ‘ thou givest ; ’ 

OepeT^, 6e-r^ot, ^ he takes/ 

II. After the consonants m, n, ra, m, u, the vowel <? has the 

sounds of <? in the following cases : 

L At the end of words : 

j[Hr(e, * the face/ 

2. When coming before a consonant, which is followed 
by one of the hard vowels a, o, y, M, or 

O'! eT'B, s-o/iot, Hhe account/ 

III. It sounds like or o in the accented termination eio 
OT Su of the instrumental case of feminine nouns : 

seM-ieio, ‘ with the land ; ' 

xymim, doo^slto^, ‘ by Uie soul 



and, when accented^ before the gutturals t, k, x and the 
hissing letters m and m : 

. e — ‘ distant;’ 

0 — ater'B, ‘ burnt’ 

^ Obs.— M any writers place a diseresis (") over the letter 
e when it is to be pronounced as yo or o. In order therefore 
to facilitate the pronunciation of this letter, whenever in 
this work the letter e is pronounced as yo or o, a diseresis 
( ) will be placed over it, and in such case it will be used 

instead of the tonic accent. 


Proper Sound, 

When by itself^ either at the end of a word or when it 
Mows a consonant, this vowel is pronounced as the 

Jinglish e in the words me, be {mS, iS) ; 


Hb^h*b, &-mn, ‘ John 
BJH, ‘ go/ 


Accidental Sound, 

After the semivowel 6, or after /(dotted), the vowel u has 

the sound of the diphthong y/; 

CTaTLH, ^ the articles ; ’ 

Mapm, <of Mary/ 


This vowel has the same sound as the preceding letter h 

but it must always be followed by another vowel : 


( 13 ) 

0, o. 

Tfojpef Sound, 

This vowel when accented has the soxind of as in the 
words onypot: 

<^om, ^ a house 
8aK<5Hi, ® the law.' 

Accidental Sound, 

When unaccented it is pronounced like a short in fai: 
odMaHT), a6-ma% ^ the deception ; ' 
ocHOBdTb, as-Ka-Miij ‘ to found.' 

. y- 

The corresponding sound of this vowel in English is as 

in moon^ hooh : 

yipo, 0(7i-ra, ‘ the morning 
‘ the oalc.' 

tl. H. 

'Propef Sounds, 

This hard vowels the Russian hard u or the English e hard, 
has a sound, the perfect idea of which cannot be rendered 
in English words, as the language does not possess so 
hard a sound as the vowel u. The y in the words 
charity, ov ea in teay approximately represent it. An 
Englishman, after hearing this vowel pronounced by a 
Russian, can easily catch it : 

TM, Zy, or * thou 
4 wp'b, or dear, ‘ of holes.’ 

Accidental Sound, 

The vowel dt after the labial consonants sounds nearly like we: 

BU, ‘ you 
Obui, * was 

pBLiT., * dug.* 



Note. The hard vowel w will be represented in English 


Proper Sounds. 

This soft vowel has the same sound as the Eussian e, or 
English e as in met, ox ye as in yes, with the exception 
that it is never pronounced as <3. 

Obs. — The same can be said of as of e ; i.e. 
jfe, etc. must be pronounced not as n.et, det, let, etc., but 
as if they were written nyeat, dyeat, lyeat, etc.. 

Accidental Sound, 

Asyo, when accented, it is heard only in the Mowing words : 

^ stars j’ 
gnyozHla, ‘ nests ;* 
oOpiix, Mie found 

tsvyol, ‘ he flourished ; ’ 

C'B^.ia, ^ the saddles/ 

And also in their derivatives and compounds, as : 

8Bt340SKa, aryojwiooi-ia, ' little star 
npiodpto, < acquired.* 


This vowel has the same sound as the e in the word 
and It is never pronounced as the diphthong we. At the 

vowels, therefore, whenever 

ihe diphthong sound of ye is not wanted, the vowel a 
must be used. 

The following Eussian words only are written with a ; 

§TOTB, .4Ta, ^TO, 'this j^ 

tern, ^4aKm, ‘such,* * such like: * 

^TaKX, <so,* ‘thus;* 
km, 8K^, ‘ what (a man)/ 


( 15 ) 


Obs. — There are some other words heglnniiig with the 
letter 9;, but they are of foreign origin, mostly Greek, and 
have merely been adopted by the Russian language, as ; 

^pa, €m, ‘ era.* 

BKSaMCH’B, eh>za-meny ‘the examination;’ 
ama^&oTX, e-sha-fot^ ‘ the scaffold,* etc. 


10 , ». 

Proper Sound. 

1, At the beginning of woi’ds, and after vowels or semi- 
vowels, the vowel k) has exactly the same sound as 
the English 2 i> in the words me^ or ew in the words 
peWj new. 

JOT%f 'ug, youg, ‘the south;* 

4ai6, da-u^ da-you^ ‘I give;’ 

Tfxi, pew, ‘I drink.* 


2. After consonants, lo has no longer the sound of the 
diphthong u (yo 2 f)^ but approaches it, like u in the 
word .* 

roBopio, (jra-m-rM, ‘ I speak ;* 
jioOjio, luhAn, ‘Hove.’ 

Obs. — Particular care should be taken that w should never 
be pronounced as the English % in fully lull, etc., but always 
as in tuhe. 

Accidental Soxmd. 

In words which have come from the Fi'ench iai^guage, JO 
retains the sound of French u: ,,, H' ^ . 

. ; . f. k. , K 


iWlii 


BpioccaJi., ‘ Brussels 
4K>Ma, ‘ Dumas.* 

Note. — The English u represents the Eussiair 




il, fl. 


Proper Sound. 

1. At the beginning of words and after vowels and semi- 







vowels, tKis letter when accented has the sound of 
the diphthong ya^ as in the word yard : 

^usLf yonma^* hole;* 

/[•LiaH, de-la^yat ^ doing * 

2. After consonants the vowel e is no longer pronounced 
as diphthong ya^ hut when accented it sounds very 
much like ya : 

JKK5/i, lu'-bya, ‘ loving ;* 

za-rya^ ‘ the d&wn ;* 

Obs. — A t the end of words the vowel whether accented 
or not, retains its proper sound of ya : except in the suffix 
m in reflective verbs pronounced sa, 

KOpojui, hir^rorlya^ ^ of the king 
noTj^pn, ‘ the loss.* 

Accidental Sounds. 

1. At the beginning of words^ and after vowels or semi- 

vowels_, when unaccented the vowel e is pronounced 
as ye in the word yes : 

afigd, y^y^^sOy ‘ &n egg ;* 

Bifi'ixh, za-yet$, ‘the hare;* 

Ttox, ta-^yel, ‘melted.’ 

2. After consonants, and when unaccented, it has the 

sound of the simple vowel as in mei: 
naMflTb, jpa-mei, ‘ the memory ;* 
noT^pHHO, pa-te^re^no, ‘ lost.’ 

V, V, 

This vowel never changes its natural sound of h (English 

e), and is pronounced as the English S in the words 

oe^ me, 

Obs.— I t is used in hut very few words, derived from the 

Greek, as Mvpo, vnocraci, etc. 


WBIil 
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B. The CoNsoKAOTs (CorjiacHbis SyKBbi). 

Proper 8o%nd, 

The consonants 5, b, 3 have the same sound as the English 
by V, dy z. All these consonants retain their proper sound 
before vowels, or when they are followed by a liquid or by 
any other weak consonant. 

Before mwels. 


he-'da, ^ill-luck f 
^ he saw f 
/ he gave 
zofy Hhe call.’ 


Before liquid and weah 
coneonanU. 

blor-koj ^good;' 
bh 4 , me, ‘out;’ 

dlyay/ tor f 
apsT’b, ‘ he sees.’ 


Accidental Sounds, 

All the above letters at the end of words ending with the 
hard semivowel % or when placed before strong con? 
sonants, take the sound of their corresponding letters : 

n, T, c 

p, f, t, s 


Before i at the end of words. 
BodB, hofy * the bean 
pOBB, rofy ‘the ditch;’ 
ca^'B, mty * the garden 
BOBB, ws, ‘ the knife.’ 


Before hard consonants, 

B^6Ka, hap-haj ‘ the knuckle 
.idAKa, I6t‘-ka^ ‘ the boat 
jdBEO, lof-koy ‘ cleverly 
CB^BKa, ‘ the bundle.’ 


ac. 

As there is no equivalent letter in the English Aljshabet 
for this consonant, zh will represent the letter at. 

The proper sound of this consonant is the sape as tire 
. French J in the word Jour. 



The sound of 5 in tte English words treasure, pletmvre, of 
the sound of % as in the words glazief^ grci^iev^ represent 
well the sound of the consonant 3K. 

Proper Sound, 

Before a vowel, or before a liquid, or any other weak con- 
sonant, the letter 5K retains its proper sound : 

JsM, * he lived 
aKMy, ies&jRoo, * I press.’ 

Accidental Sound, 

At the end of a word ending in % or B, or before a strong 
•consonant, the ® is pronounced like its corresponding 
letter m (si), as : 

Inife, is pronounced ‘ nosh 
HdHiKa, lUtle foot, is pronounced ‘ noshJcaJ^ 


Proper Sound, 

1 . The sound of this consonant is generally the same as 

that of the English g before a, o, r, as in game, God, 
grass: 

ro^T», ^oc?, ^ the year 
ra^'B, ^ the reptile 
rpyma, ^ the pear.’^ 

2. r aspirated is pronounced like the English Ti in hay, 
. hahii : 

focno^H, hos-pod^, ^God;’ 

Cairo, bla-4a, ‘well.’ 

Obs. — A t one time the Kussian language had only the r 
aspiratedf^ as in the words hay, halit; but in the language 
of the present day it is no longer used^ except in a few 
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words, as locno^H, S^aro, the former r being replaced by r 
hard, as the ^ in 

Accidental Sounds. 

L When the letter r ends a word, or is placed before 
the consonant in, it sounds very nearly like K : - 

Kpyr%, hroohi ^ the circle 
noMor'B, pa-^mohj ^ he helped/ 

Obs.— E xceptions to this rule are met with in the words 
Borh and ySoTh, wherein r is not pronounced a. k, but as x 

(M or German d)) : 

Bon», 5od), ^ God f 

yd^rx, oo~bakhy — ochbod)^ /poor/ 

2. Before the consonants k and r (k, ^^) r is pronounced 

as X (M) as: 

4erK(5, leJch-ho, ^easily / 

HdrTH, ‘ the nails/ 

3. In foreign words ending in prh the sound of x {kA) is 

heard instead of r, ‘ as in 

neTepd;fpri>, pe-ter-boorkkf * St. Petersburg 
4HHa6yprx, di-na'-boorkh, * Dunaburg/ 

4. F is pronounced as b (v) in the terminations aro, aro, 

oro, ero of the genitive case of Adjectives or Pronouns : 

Addparo, (io-^ra-ra, ^ of good/ 
c toro, sl-wya-ra, ‘ of blue / 

Tord, ta-w, ‘of that/ 

MOerd, ma-ye’-Wf ‘ of mine.* 

Froper Sozmd. 

The sound of this consonant is exactly like the English c 



vowels 0 , as in the words cmy comej xyt 
k in the words he^yhing: 

Ron^ hot, cat f 
EaK'B, hahy ^ how f 
EpHKX, ^ the cry/ ^ 

Accidental Sounds. . 

accidental sounds of k are r or x. When the letter 
K occurs in the preposition la before the feeble consonants 
h xt, 3, it has the sound of its corresponding consonant 

giho-loOy ^to(^o^f 

R% g* zhenCf ^to the wife;’ 

Ki* semi, y zMe, / to the earth/ 

before the strong consonants k, t, >1, the letter k is 
pronounced like x (M, German as : 

ETO, MJo, ^ who ;* 

K'E KOMy, M Jjo-ii?ioo, * to whom ;’ 

Kt ^^cy, kh chorsoo, * to the hour/ 

letter k will be represented by the English /!•. 

C,T. 

Proper Sound, 

have the same sound as the English let- 

s and t in the words sister, sat, cross, tar, trot. 

C.i6bo, s2o-?ja, ‘ the word 
HCTdpiff, ^s-to-ri^-ya, ‘history;’ 

tTct-va, ‘ the grass ;’ 

TO-Tb, iot, ‘that/ 

Accidental Sounds. 

the letters c and t take the sound of 
consonants 3 and f,, as in 
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cSpo^'B^ ^rod, ‘the mob / 
crOBop^, Hhe betrothal j’ 

zdaU ^ he gave op 
dKer-B, f he burnt 

cs^ah, ' from behind / 

6TAfti», od-dal, ‘he gave up/ 

' Before the hissing* consonants m and h, the letter c is 
pronounced nearly like nr {sh)^ as : 

0*6 miinKOi, sA’ shap^koy, * with the cap 
CB "a^cy, sAV o/ia-soo, ‘ from the hour/ 

When CT is followed by the consonant t is not heard 
at all, as in the English word listeny when the ty as 
in Eussian, is not heard : 

^^cthmS, cA^B-way, * honest / 
ndCTHBifi, ^os-na^, ® meagre/ 

n, # 

have corresponding sounds in tBe English, letters p and /, 
Sks in post, proper j far, 

n^pa, pa-m, ‘ a pair 
nposa, y?ro-sa, / prose / 

^paHgiflj ^ France / 

<i»0BapH, /a-^a-r^, ‘ the lanterns/ 

X, X. 

The sound of this letter is the same as the German : 

HXB, ed)-“^AA, ‘ them / 
xopB, d)or—AAor, ‘ the choir / 

Ayx^y dOQ^ — (fooAA, * the spirit/ 


Nom— 'The letter x will be represented by M. 



The English double 


consonant sh^ as in the words ike. duh 
representsthisconsonant: 

TJimyh^ shipy Hhom f 

®nilce j' ^ 

4yin^ ‘^soul/ 


The English language has uo such sound as m. Tliis leite 
however being composed of the Wo combined sounds . 
sA and ch (shcl), both of which are in the English lar 
gnage, a little practice only is needed to acquire a perfec 
prommciation of this compound consonant. Particula 

attention must be drawn to the fact that foreigners hav 
always a tendency to commence this consonant with th 
angle letter instead of the .i. Students should there 
fore be careful in the pronunciation of this letter, and avoic 
the Simple sound of 

Proper Sound, 
mm, shch§t, Hhe shield *’ 
nama, phh^ha, * the food 

* he dragged/ 

, Accidental Sound. 

1» b, H, i. aa 

noM6mHBKi, pa^mosh-nik, ‘assistant ■’ 

OsomHHfi, 0-®asA-nav < vegetable.’ ’ 


Proper Sound. 

% the same sound as the English double 
-he woras church, chose, which v 

choo-da, ‘’ marvel 
le^koo, ^ 

ncH^i ‘lliffilts/ 


Accidental Sound. 

Before the consonants t and h it is pronounced as m : 
HWy sMo, * what 

Hapo'JHO, ^za-ros/i-wa, * expressly/ 

The proper sound of this consonant is the same as the Ger- 
man j ; its sound is as in the noun howitzer. 

«s6-wa, ^ price 

ABop^i^'B, dA>cM'eUf ^palace;’ 

JLmi,6y ‘ iace/ 

Note.— T he letter n will he represented by ts. 

Q. 

This consonant (the English ph) has the same sound as 
but is used only in words derived from the Greeks as : 
Aeairw, a-pM’-ny, ^Athens 
Anoeeds'B, ‘apotheosis ;' 

eeo^opx, ‘Theodore/ 

KaiJHrpaeiH, ‘ caligraphy.’ 

A 1, M m, H h, P p. 

These four liquid consonants have the same sound as the 
English n,r in the words land ^mCy name, road; dal I, 
drum, QUy bar : 

less, dela^ * the forest, business 
MiJLO, 3HM^, mala, zSma, ‘a little, the winter 
HaiUTi, OH^, mas/i, awa, ‘ our, she 
po^'B, dypji, rod, boo^rya, ‘ the gender, the storm/ 

Obs. 1. — Before the hard vowels dr strong consonants jl 
is heard much more distinctly or much stronger than it is 
elsewhere ; in fact as though it were double, as in the 
English words well, Llo^d, 



c. The Sejhvotols (IIojyrjacHBM). 

'I), B, and 0. 

hard semi-vowel i has no sound whatever when by 
can be placed only at the end of a syllable or 
in that case it gives to the preceding consonant 
sound, as if the consonant were pro- 

with an effort, or were doubled, as It in roll, hall 
ft m hurr: ^ 

noiTif poUy floury' 

CTon^, $fop, ' stop f 
BOiTij zoUf ' cross f 
Ho-Th, 'of notes; 
nopi, porr^ pores.* 

b.-The soft semivowel B gives a very soft, liquid sound to 
the preceding consonant, as if the latter wm followed bv 
the Russmn h or Enghsh ^ mute. The sound of the in 
termination m the French words ckampagne mol 
ta,ne, a^o^ne, or the sound of I in the French words Ji? 

semivoXf -ft 

(5p4hb, bragne, ' contest ;* 

KHHb, « throw/ 

nf the above semivowels can be placed 
or at the beginning of a word 

be »ia in the „iddie of compound 
■nieiioos only, md in that cose the, 1 


Pis like the Irish V, i.e. the rolling produced by 
of the tongue coming against the roof of the mouth 
upper front teeth needs to be stronger than it usually 
th the English r. 
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to indicate that the vowel, which immediately follows, is to 
be pronounced separately. Thus it appears that the semi- 
vowels % and B can be joined to consonants only, and never 
to: vowels. ; 

The B and B, when they come after the hissing consonants 
5K, m, m, sound nearly alike ; thus, in the words 

BOm, — J[OSK& 

KaMiim-B — MMmB, 

there is scarcely any difference in sound between hb and 
m, or mB and hib. 

It is well to remark that for an Englishman the hard 
semivowel b does not present any difficulty of pronun- 
ciation. The same cannot be said of the soft b. Under 
careful guidance, however, by a Russian teacher, it is readily 
acquired. For those, however, who may have to study 
Russian without assistance, the following observation is 
of importance: — -In no case should the tongue touch 
the front teeth or the front part of the palate ; if this be 
done the pronunciation of any consonant, with the softness 
required in Russian, would be impossible. In commencing 
the study of the soft b, the use of the English i, as in the 
word Mt, pronounced 'Derp short, is advisable ; and the 
tongue should touch only the side of the teeth, or the side 
of the palate or cheek : 

dani) ^tribute;’ 

CpoBi), 5roei, ‘eyebrow 
BecTB, ohestiy ‘ honour f 
60 Jih, bolt, ‘ pain f 
KOCdpB, Jro-san, ‘mower;’ 

CK0p6i., soorM, ‘ grief j’ 
ecMfc, yesmi, ‘ I am 
CTen&, stepif ‘prairie ;’ 
rpa3b, ‘ mud 

(Jy^b, boodiy ‘be 
OCb, osi, ‘axe.’ 



Hncereue on the pronunciation of the Bemmowels % and Jb, 

Bhji, he beat; BsiB, the ball ; 

Bwji, he was ; Bbub, an event ; 

Bmtb, the state ; Bhtb, to be ; 

rocna^'R, of gentlemen 5 Tocna^B, Lord ; 

4aHT., given ; ^aHB, the tribute ; 

mapx, the heat ; JRapt, fry, imp.; 

KporB, the roof ; KpOBB, the blood ; 

Mart, mate (in chess) ; MaTb, themother ; 

nap's, the steam ; Hapb, steam out, imp. ; 

Cwai,, the son. Chhb. blue. 


I ms sort semivowel, the Russian n short, has an imperfect 
sound b)/ itself, and can be distinctly heard only after a 
vowel, with which it forms one syllable. The letter y in 
the words may, my, way, represents the sound of the semi- 
vowel H very well : 

MaS, may, ^may ;’ 

B'fefl, ‘blow;’ 

nefi, ‘ drink.’ 

Note.— a will be represented henceforth by the English 
letter y. Although the letter w has been already adonted to 
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Note. — As the letter ^ represents the Russian letter n. 
the soft semivowel b may be represented by t*, which shouM 
however, scarcely be heard. 
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siaiij the vowels are divided into hard dLudi soft. The serai- 
vowels are either hard or soft^ and the consonants are 
divided into sharp ^ flat and liquid, 

A. The Vowels (IjacHBia EyKBBi). 

1. Hard (^e64jbia), a, 9, Oy u, 

2. Soft (ToHKifl), a, e or h or k),. e. 

B. The Semivowels (HoiyoacHHa ByKSbi). 

1. Hard (iBep^aa)^ %. 

2. Soft (M^rKia), b and i. 

C. The Consohahts (CoriacHtia EyKBBi). 

1. Sharp (TBep^Bia);, 0 , n, t, ni, K; x, h, h, m, e. 
2; Plat (MArKifl), 6, r, h, 3. 

8. Liquid (njaBH&ia), h, p. 

Gbs. — T he liquid consonants, Mj, h, p, maybe also 
called semiconsonants ; all other consonants are mute. 

The consonants are also, according to their organic for- 
mation^ divided into : 

1. Labials (rySHLia), 6, b, M/ n, < 0 . 

2. Palatals (no4He6HBia)/j^ Hy p. 

3. Dental (sySHbia) : 

a, Linguals (asifiHHbia), t, h. 

b, Lispings (ineneieBaTbia), 3, c. 

<?. Hissings (iii 0 naiHia), H; % m* 

4 . Gutturals (ropiaHEbia), r, k, x. 



UNION AND PERMUTATION OF TOWELS. 

Two hard vowels are never iiBited together. 

The vowels a, lo and the semivowel b never admit 
before them the consonants r, k, nor do they in some 
instances even admit 4, t, 3^ c. 

In the same way the vowel h, in the formation of 
derivative words, never admits before it r, k, x/ n. 

A. Peemutatiok of Consonants. 

I* ^ L 3 V r ^ 

2 . T , K,U f q 

Q P V r 6? 09 

4. CT, CK J change into / _ 


B. Peumutation of Vowels. 

1 . a ( after r, k, x, u, tk, % m, m 
change into 


2. Bi after at, w, ra, m, r, k, x changes into h. 

3. 0 when unaccented after g, at, i, in, m, 

changes into e.* 

4. i after i changes into H 

C. PEEMUTATIOlir OF SemITOWTELS. 

1 . The semivowel b after a vowel changes into h. 

2 , The semivowel b before a consonant with b changes into e. 
8. The semivowel b before two consonants changes into o. 

4 . The semivowel fl before a consonant followed by b 
changes into e. 


• When e is pronounced as yo (e) it U usually replaced by o • as 

flMno, nje^o, instead of meiA * 


Epenthesis (BeiaBKa); anb Peosthesis (lIpHCTaBKa). 

The vowels e, 0 / ia accordance with the rule, when they 
replace the semivowels, are introduced for the sake of 
euphony between two consonants, as : 

Btepi) instead of B-lfeTpii ^ 

KpinoKt and not Kp'BnK'B, 

The consonant Ji is inserted after the consonants b, n, 
6, M when they are followed by the vowels e or k), thus 
will be : 

:jio6^i 6 instead of JI10616 ; 

wioB^i& instead of aOBio ; 

Eyn^i6 instead of Byni&. 

The consonants B and h are sometimes added before 
vowels, as : 

^6ceMB instead of OCMB ; 

Ha Kerd instead of Ha erd. 

Apocope (ycknenie), ahb Syncope (Hs-LfliTie). 

1, Apocope is the shortening or the omission of a syL 

lable at the end of a word : 

MHOfi instead of MHdK) ; 

HTOd^ instead of HTddBi. 

2, Syncope is the elision of a letter in the middle of a 

word, thus will be : 

4Bdfly instead of piSrHy. 

THE TONIC ACCENT. 

In dissyllabic and polysyllabic words one syllable is always 
pronounced with more marked emphasis and with greater 
effort of the voice than the remaining syllables in the same 
word. This modification of the voice is called the tome 
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accent (y^ap^Hie) . The accented syllable of a word is called 
long*, {^oirii)^ and all other syllables are short (KopoTKia). 
The tonic accent in Russian books is printed only in the 
case of a few homonymous words^ such as : 

siMOK'B, * castle,’ and saMdK'B, ‘ lock 

or, in order to point out certain grammatical inflexions, as 

C46Ba, / of the word,’ geuit. siijg. 

(XlOBi, * the words,’ nom. plur. 

The tonic accent is indicated by a little mark { ^ ) over the 
vowel. As the tonic accent in Russian words cannot be 
determined by any definite rule, and as moreover in the for- 
mation of derivatives and in many inflexions it changes its 
place from one syllable to another, the accent over all 
Russian words in this Grrammar will be marked. 

FIRST LESSON. — IlEPBHi Ypoia. 

The Substantive. — Hma GyiE[ecTBATed£Hoe. 

Declension of Masculine Nouns, singular mmiher, 
CKiOHenie e^HHCTBCHHaro mcjik My^ecEaro po^a. 

There are in the Russian Language seven Cases, one of 
which, however, the Vocative, is always the same as the 
Nominative, having a distinct termination of its own in a 
few Church Slavonic words only ; as. Borne ! iHcyce Xpuc- 
Te! Ome! 

The Nominative, HMeH^TeibHWfi ira^^jET). 

The Vocative, 

The Genitive or Possessive, Po^dTaiBHHfi 

The Bative, 4^TeJbHLifi na^eacb. 

The Accusative or Objective, BiiHiiTejibHLifi na^eiKb. 

The Instrumental or Ablative, TBopiiTeJbHHfl na^^Hib. 

The Prepositional or Locative, UpepoacHwfl na^^a^b. 



TABLE OF DECLEHSIOF. 

TaSiHEta CKJOHemi, 

FiEST declension; 

Termination oj Madculme Gender, — OKOH*iaHifl MyMecKaro Po^a. 
Singiilar, — ^VLQAb, 
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Nom, 

GmiiL 

Dat 

Aams, 

Instr. 


The fruit, 

Of the fruit, 
To the fruit. 
The fruit. 

By the fruit. 


MMeu,. mdem^, 
jPodtlm. md, 
4dm, md* 

Bm. md* 
leap, md. 


jUiOA'B. 

njro^y. 


Prepos, Of [about] the fruit, Ilpedji, nad. 

Obs. ] . — Th ere a re no Articles in the Eussian Languaggi 
but in order to indicate the mutual relation of objects, the 
Nouns and Adjectives have different inflexions, by means 
of which they are declined. 

Obs. 2. — The accusative case is like the genitive in the 
names of animate beings, and like the nominative in 
Nouns designating an inanimate or abstract object. 

Obs, 3. Substantives and Adjectives of hard termination 
are declined according to the hard declension; those of soft 
termination follow the soft declension. 

J, thou, he, — Mymu, om. 


The court, a yard, 


A boy, 


The apricot, 

AOpsKdcB, 

A fruit, 


A town, 

r<5p04'B. 

A man, 

Tej[0BiKi&. 

A house, 


Solomon, 

C0J[0M6hI. 

A prophet, 

Upopto. 

The table. 

Cto4%. 

The bread, ' 


Paris, 

Ilapim. 

The palace. 

4bop6b[V 

The castle, 

8iM0K%. 

The lock, 

SaMoiE^. 



Obs* 4. — ^The present tense of the Auxiliary Verb To he 
(6biTB)j in its proper sense, is always omitted. Thus in the 
phrases : 

I am, a»man, H ; 

A house is a building, cxpoeHie. 

A7n (ecMb) and is (cctb) are omitted although understood. 

This, 9tott>; Not, He. 

Obs. 5. — ^The negative particle ne always precedes the 
word to which it refers ; 

Not I, He K ; 

Not the table. He cmi. 

lu. 

Interrogation is rendered by the particle jh, which must 
always follow the interrogative word : 

? Is he a kind boy ? 

Ao6pT> ? Is the boy kind I 
MaJBHUK'L-.iH OHT.? Is he a boy I (or a girl), 

Ohwh MaJtLHHK'B? Ts he a boy I (Is it he who is a boy, 

or some one else) I 

Wlien P Eor^a ? 

■ Yes, . ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

No, Htm 

But, Ho. 

Also, as well, TaKJKC, h. 


Moh. 

Cboh (when it refers to the 
subject of the phrase). 
Kto? 

Bam'b. 

Cboh (when it refei^s to the 
subject of the phrase). 


own 


Who? 

Tour, 

Your (own), yours. 


Obs. — is not used with an Interrogative Pronoun or 
Advei-b; as, 

^ Etooh'b? 

When was he I Kor^a OH^ dbWh ? 

The English has no equivalent in Eussian, and is there- 
fore rendered hy one of the Personal Pronouns of the third 
person : on^, ona, oho^— she, it; as, 

■* Ts this house yours ? Barn^-ju 40 M'I. ? 

Yes, it is mine, f 4a, oh^ MoiS 

Exercise L 

An apricot is a fruit. — Paris is a town. — A castle is a 
house. — Solomon is a prophet.— He is a boy.— Is an apricot 
a fruit? — Yes, it is a fruit. — Is Solomon a prophet? — Yes, 
he is a prophet. — Is the castle a house ?— Yes, it is a house. 
Is Paris a town ? — Yes, it is a town.— Is a boy a man?— No, 
he is not a man, he is a boy. — The boy is not a man.— Bread 
is not a fruit. — He is not the prophet. — A yard is not a house. 
Who is he ? — ^He is a prophet.— Is he also a prophet.— No, 
he is not a prophet, but this man is a prophet.— Is this house 
yours? — ^No, this house is not mine.— Who art thou? 
I am a man. . 
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SECOND LESSON— Biopofl Fpora. 


„ r, ( t Ectb-jh y BacB ? 

HaTeyou? |hmWjhBbi? 

Obs. 1. — The verb to have may be rendered in Russian by 
ecTB [ih]^ followed by the preposition y, which governs the 
genitive case ; or^ literally, by the verb which governs 

the Accusative. The first mode of expressing possession is 
more widely used, and, owing to its being a purely Russian 
idiom, it has no equivalent expression in English, There- 
fore, for a few lessons, tlie verb ecTb will be treated in pre- 
ference to HMilB. 

To interrogate, the particle jh is added to ecTB, as in 
Have you 1 Ectb-jih y BaCB. 

It has already been remarked that the present tense of the 
verb to he (6bitb) is rarely made use of by Russians. The 
first and second persons are never used, while the third 
person is used, as is shown above in the place of to have or 
in the sense of 

There is, There are, Ectb. 

Obs. 2. — Ectb, the third person of 5bitb, to he, in the sense 
of ^ exist, ^ though the subject be in the plural, remains in 
the singular, as : 

There is a house in the town, Ectb aomt» m ropo^'t. 

There are houses in town, Ectb bt* rdpoA'B. 


Obs. 3. — The third person of To he^ ecTB,is often omitted, 
not only in affirmative, but even in interrogative phrases, as 

Have you the fruit ? V Bac'B-wiH hjioa'b ? 

. I have the fruit. V MCHfl noto^'B. 


Note , — ^ Meni cctb, have f literally, ^ There is to me. 
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Obs, 4, — As there are no Articles in Russian, I have a 
fruit and "I have the fruit are rendered in the same 
way, as ; 


y Mena hjoa'b. 


The cheese. 
The sugar, 

The honey, 

The cloak, 

The chair, 

The master, 

Have you the fruit % 
I have it. 


C&ip'B. 

Caxap'B. 

Me^t. 

n.mm'B, 

CTy.li,. 

Xo3/iaHi. 

+ y BacvjH n.104^ ? 

f y MCHfl 0111,. 


Obs. — It, referring to fruit, which is masculine, is 
translated by om) {he). 

Genders in Russian words are distinguished chiefly by 
their termination ; but if by their nature they represent an 
animate being, irrespective of their termination, they belong, 
as in English, to the gender of the sex they represent ; thus 
the word ^ uncle,^ although of feminine termination, 
is of masculine gender. 

There are three Genders in the Russian Language : 

1. Masculine, MyjKecKia 

2. Feminine, , JKeHciiiu po^r,. 

3. Neuter, Cpe^Hit po^'h, 

Obs. 6.— There are some Noun,s ending in a, a, b, and 
designating some quality in men, which can be used with 
the same termination both for masculine and feminine 
genders, as : 

’ :ppo4ara, Vagabond, 1 
CapoTa, Orphan, j or woman). 

Such words are of common gender, oSmia po^b. 
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Yours^ Bani'B. 

What (sort), which ? EaKoi ? 

Which (one)? KoToptiH? 

KaK6i cfiip’R y Bact? 
y Men^ Bam^. 
y Bam^ njami- 
EaKofi CTOi'^ y BacT> I 
y CBOS CTOJL^, 

EaE60 ciyi^ y Bac^, 

MofiHJHCBOi? ' 
y Mena Bairni. 

The palace, gen. 4BopE(S. 

The castle, gen. stea. 

The lock, SaMte, gen. aaMKa. 

Sir, C;f4apb. 

Exeecise IL 

Have you the fruit ? — -Yes, I have the fruit. — Have you 
your fruit ?— Yes, I have my fruit. — Have you the bread ? 
Yes, I have the bread.— Have you your bread ? — I have my 
bread.— Have you the cloak ?— Yes, I have the cloak. — Have 
you my cloak ?— I have mine,— Have you the cheese and the 
apricot?’ — Yes, I have the cheese and the apricot. — ^Which 
fruit have you ? — I have my fruit. — Have you my table ? — I 
have your table.— Which table have you ? — I have yours. 
Have you a castle ?— Yes, I have a castle. — Have you also 
a chair ? — ^Yes, I have also a chair.— Which chair have 
you ?— I have yours. — Which garden have you ? — My own. 
Have you the honey ?— I have the honey. — Which honey 
have you ?— I have my honey ?— Have you your honey ? 
I have mine. — Have you a lock?— Yes, I have a lock 
Which lock have you ?— I have my own. 


Which cheese have you ! 
I have yours. 

I have your cloak. 
Which table have you ? 

I have my table. 

Which chair have you. 
Mine or yours! 

I have yours. 


Exercise III. 

Wkat fruit have you ? — I have the fruit of the garden. 
Which garden have you ? — have the garden of the palace. 
Which apricot have you ? — I have the boy^s apricot (the 
apricot of the hoy.) — Have you the garden and the yard of 
the palace ? — ^No, I have the lock. — ^Whieh lock have you ? 
I have mine and also the lock of the garden. — Have you the 
boy^s apricot and the man^s bread ? — ^No;, I have the man^s 
apricot and the boy’s bread. — Which is my fruit ? — ^This 
fruit is yours. — ^Is an apricot a fruit ? — Yes, it is a fruit. 
Is this bread a fruit ? — ^No, bread is not a fruit. — Who is 
Solomon ? — He is Solomon^ but I am not Solomon. — ^Are 
you a prophet ? — but he is a prophet — Is this boy a 
prophet? — No, he is not a prophet. — Is a prophet a man ? 
Yes, a prophet is a man. — Who is a boy ? — He is a boy. 
Who is man ? — ^I am a man. — ^Ts Paris a town ? — Yes, Paris 
is a town. — The castle and the garden of Paris. — ^The prophet 
of the town and the boy of the house. — ^The yard of the palace. 
Is a castle a town ? — No, the castle is not a town. — Is he 
the master of the house? — ^No, not he, but I am the master 
of the house and the master of the garden also. — Who is the 
master of the palace ? — He is the master. — Who is the master 
of the yard ?— I am the master of the yard. — ^The yard of 
the house is mine, but the lock of the garden is yours. — Is 
this table yours ? — No, it is not mine. 


THIRD LESSON. — Tpexin YpoKR. 

The boot, Canor'L. 

The shoe, BaniMaKi. 

The stocking, Uy.ioK'B. 

The goose, Tycb. 

The lantern, ^OHapb. 

The knife, Hoauu 


The handkerchief, 

njaToKt. 

The horse, 

KOHb. 

The candlestick, 

nOACB'fe'IHHK^. 

Good, 

Xopdinii. 

Bad, 

4ypHoa, xyAoia. 

Fine, handsome, pretty. 

KpacMBbifi. 

Ugly, 

HcKpaciiBbifi, (5e306p^3Hufi. 

Old, 

CTapbifi. 

New, 

HoBbiB. 

Large, big, 

BoJbiiidfi. 

Small, little, 

Mljua, MijfeHbKia. 

Beautiful, fine, 

npcKp^cHbia. 

Gold candlestick. 

BOJtOTdk nOACBtHHHKl. 

Leathern shoe, 

KoJKaHbiB OamMaK’b. 

The lead, CBHHer(i, 

Leaden, adj. CBHHi^dBbiJi, 

The pewter, ojtobo. 

Pewter, adj. OJOBflHHbiM. 

The silver, cepeOpo. 

Silver, adj. cep^(5pflHbik. 


Obs. L — Material possessive adjectives (BemecTBeHHMfl) 
are formed from names of material objects by changing their 
termination into mm, Hbni, huwm, aiibiii, aHHWH obbih, cbbih, 
as : ■ 

Fruit, ; adj. ' H-iOAdBBifi, of fruit. 

Table, CtojiT); adj. Ctoj[6bhB, of table. 

Obs. 2. — Many Nouns of masculine gender ending in 
1 , or B, in the nominative case, have the vowel o or e inserted 
for the sake of euphony between the two last consonants. In 
declining such Nouns o or e is omitted, as: 

Nominative, The stocking, HMenfeibHuB na4* 

Genitive, Of the stocking, PoAiiTejEbHbiii na^. HyjKi. 

Dative, To the stocking, na^, HfjRf. 

Accusative, The stocking, BuHMTeJbHBiii naA. Hy.JdK’b. 

Instrumental, By the stocking? TBopuTftibHHfi na^. Hy^KdM'B. 

Prepositional, Of the stocking, na4. 0 nyjiKi. 

j Exception. — In some substantives ending in okf, the 

vowel 0, although in the termination, is preserved in the 
declension, as : 






Shetok^, a connoisseur, gen. SnaiOKa. 

HrpoK’B, A player, gen. HrpoKa. 

A boat, gen. HaiHOKa. 

HecHoK^, The garlic, gen. ’^ecHOKa. 

'Bb^ok'l, The rider, gen. 'Bs^ok^. 

CB^oei, a passenger, gen. C'B^ok^. 

Obs. 3. — There are also substantives ending in okt in 
which 0, being a radical vowel, is also preserved in all the 
oases, as : 

Bok-b, The side. 

POKB, The fate. 

ypdEB, The lesson, 

Obs. 4. — ^By the same rule the vowel e, when inserted 
between two consonants in the words ending in em>, is left 
out in the declension, as : 

The father, Ox^qB, gen. OT^a, etc. 

The merchant, Kyn^pB, gen. Kynpa, etc. 

Obs. 5. There are, however, words which preserve the 
vowel" e in all the eases, as : 

The blacksmith, Kyse^pB, gen, Kysnepd, etc. 

A proud man, TopA^l^B, gen. rop4ei(a, etc. 

Obs, 6. — The euphonic vowel e after the liquid consonants 
is replaced in declension by the soft semivowel b, in 
order to preserve the soft pronunciation of these liquid con- 
sonants, thus : 

The lion, .Icbb, gen. tea. 

The polecat, XopeKB, gen. XoptiiA 

Obs. 7.— When the euphonic e in the nominative ease is 
preceded by a vowel, it is changed in all other cases into h : 

A fighter, BoditB, gen. BoflpA 

The hire, HaeMB, gen. Hahii^. 

The forehead, .Jo(Sb, gen. d(5a. 

An eagle, OpwB, gen. Opja. 

The corner, y ro,iB, gen. yrj:a. 


Which candlestick have you * Kanofi y Bac'L no^Cfil’inHK'B ? 

I have the gold candlestick. y mch^ 30.i0T6fi ho^cb'Bhhhk'B. 

Which shoe have you ? KaKofi y Bact daoiMaK'B ? 

I have the pretty leather shoe. y Mena KpacHBBifi KoHtaHLifi l5ani3«aK*L. 

Obs. 8. — Adjectives of full termination are usually placed 
before the substantives which they qualify^ and agree with 
them in gender^ number and case. 

Exercise IV. 

Have you my beautiful shoe ? — Yes, sir, I have it. — Have 
you my old shoe ? — ^No, I have it not. — Have you my golden 
candlestick ? — ^No, I have it not. — -Which eagle have you ? 
I have the big eagle. — Have you my ugly handkerchief? 
No, I have (it) not. — Who has the beautiful handkerchief? 
I have (it) not, I have only the old one. — Which sugar have 
you ? — Yours. — Which boot have you ? — I have my leathern 
boot. — Which goose have you ? — have the big goose. 
Have you my goose ? — No, I have my own. — Have you my 
old knife ? — ^No, I have the new knife. — Have you a good 
knife ? — Yes, I have a good knife. — Which lantern have 
you ? — have your old lantern. — Have you a handsome 
cloak ? — Yes, I have a handsome cloak, — ^Which cloak have 
you ? — I have the new cloak. — Have you a new table ? — ^No, 
I have the old table only. — Have you a large house ? — No, 
I have only a small house. — Which polecat have you ? — I 
have the little polecat. — Is this golden knife yours ? — ^No, 
the golden knife is not mine, but the silver knife is (mine). 
Which knife have you ? — I have the golden knife. — Is this 
yard large ? — Yes. — Which yard is small ? — Mine. — Have 
you a new lantern ? — ^No, I have an old lantern. 





LESSON FOUKTH 


nETBEPTBIH yPOKB. 


Ectwh y Pac^ kohb ? 
y MoaH Hto koh 4, 
Hlayport. 

K64.ea. 

Haa. 


Nominative, The horse, 

Genitive, Of the horse. 

Dative, To the horse, 

Accusative, The horse, 

Instrumental, With the horse. 
Prepositional, About the horse. 
A king, 

The prince, 

The polecat, 


HMeHMtejbHHa na^. Kohb. 
Po4HTaibHMg na4. Koaa. 
^aTejbHHa na^. Kohi5. 
BaHHTejbHBifi na4. Koai. 
TBopMTe^BBwfl na4. KobSmi 
Dpe^Jo/KHLifi na4. 0 Koai 
KopdJib. 

Kaflab. 

Xopb, dim. XopeKTi, gen, Xopbaa. 


Obs. 1. Thpre are three substantives ending* in ck'b, 
wbicb. preserve in all the cases tbe euphonic vowel e, as i 

HaMeK'B, A hint, gen, HaMeKa. 

yapeK-b, ) gen. yapeKa. 

nonpesij^*'® gen. nonpeRa. 

Anything, Bro Bn6y^Bj 

Something, Bio to, bto HHSy^B. 

Have you Inyttog r | ^ »acx qro m6fnit 

I have nothing. y Hesi uin naaerd. 

Nothing, Hhbto, HHBero. 

I have not, fF jieHfi Hfe. 

Obs. 2— Transitive verbs preceded by a negative always 

govern the genitive, 

Obs. 3.— When hh-ito is with a preposition, it is placed 
between the negative particle hh and the pronoun bto, as; 

Hh aa BTO, For nothing, not for anything. 



Nominative, The tea, 
Genitive, Of the tea, 
Dative, To the tea. 

Accusative, The tea, 
Instrumental, By the tea, 
Prepositional, Of the tea, 


EfMeHHxejr&HMii 

BHHHXeJtH&lfi 

TBOPHXe^bHMfi 

npe^JoatHBiS 


na4. ^aS. 
na4. Maa. 
na4* ’Me). 
naA- 

naA. Hkm'h. 
naA. 0 Hkt, 


Anything good, ^to HH6y4L xopoinaro. 

Have you anything good I ' 

Have you something good ? J 

Nothing of bad, HnHero Aypnaro. 

I have nothing bad. y Meaii H'fixx HHTiero AYPHdro, 

I have nothing good. y MeHa Hta HH’iero xopomaro. 


EcTb-.iH y Baci HTo HHdyAi* xopomaro ? 


Some (quantity) y HicKO.iLKO. 
What? %o? 


Obs. — Some and any^ nsed in an unlimited sense^ are not 
translated, as: 

Have you any tea ? Ecil~ah y saci Haa: ? — I have some, y Mena ecxt naM, 

What have you ? Ux6 y Bac^ ? 

What have you good ? Hxo y Baci xopomaro ? 

I have good tea. y Mena xopomiii Hah. 


Obs. 4. — The impersonal verb h'Bt'B is never omitted. 
nhn> derived from the ancient Russian nicTL or ue ecTi>, and 
means ^ k not^ there is not/ therefore, y mchs aiiB, word for 
word, will be, * there is not to meJ • 


Iron, adj. 

Wooden, adj. 4epeBaHHBih. 

Cotton, adj, 

Paper, adj 

Stone, adj. ' K^MeoHuh. 

Copper, adj, M'BahbiB. 

Woollen, adj. CyKdHUUh, 


ByMaffiUMh- 



IJECLENSION OP ADJECTIVES. 

CkiOHEHIE IImeHI IfPHIA.rATElLHBIX'Ij. 

Full £[ard Termination. 

Singular, E^iHCTBCHHoe ^rcio. 

Nominative, Old, HMeH^TCJrBH&ig, CxapBifi. 

Genitive, Of the old, PoAHTajBHBiS, na^. CT^paro. 

Dative, ^ To the old, 4^Te.iBHBifi, na/f. Cxapoify. 

Accusative, Old, / BHH^xejiBnBifi, na^. CidpLiB 

or cxdparo. 

Instrumental, By the old, TBopiJxejBHBiS, na^. CxdpBiM'B, 

Prepositional, Of the old, npe;(j[6®HBiii, na^. 0 cxapuMX*. 

Obs. 5. — The Adjectives in declension must follow either 
the hard or soft termination, according' to the table at the 
commencement of the Pirst Lesson. 

_ Only, XoiBKO. 

What have you ? Ht 6 y Bac'B ? 

I have only the cloak. y Mena t6,!bko njaiqi. 

Have you anything good 1 Ecii.-jn y saci uio BHfiJrAB xoptmaro. 
I have nothing good. y uteni atn na-jero lopdmaro. 

Him, Ero, {accusative and genitive of the pers. pron. oat). 
Exercise V. 

Have you my golden cord ?— I have it.— Have you the 
good su^r?-I have (it) not.-Whieh sugar have yon? 
1 have the bad sugar.— Have you your gold candlestick? 
No, I have i^ot.— What have you .P— I have the sdver 
candlestick-What have you bad ?-I have nothing bad ? 
Have you the cheese ?— No, I have nothing.— Which cord 
have you ?— I have the gold cord.- Have you good coffee ? 

I have no good coffee, I have good tea.— Which tea have 
you?-I have your tea.— Have you somethinp. ^vnod P_T 
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Have good sugar and coffee.— What have you bad? — ^Ihave 
a bad shoe.— Which shoe have you?— I have your shoe. 
What have you handsome ?- — have a handsome woollen 
cloak.— Have you the handsome horse ?— No, I have him 
not.— Which boot have you ?— Ihave the old leathern boot. 
Have you my good cheese? — Yes, I have it.— Have you 
the silver cord ?— No, I have it not.— What have you ? — I 
have my bread.— Have you the fine goose'?— I have not the 
fine goose, I have the little polecat. 


FIFTH LESSON.— HaTLii 

This, OtotTj, gen, 8Toro,) Demonstrative pro- 
That, Toix, geri. xoro. j nouns. 

This man, hoTh HUOhiKb. 

That fruit, toti n.io^’b. 

Obs. 1.— Substantives having an adjectival termination 
are declined as adjectives : 

The tailor, IIopTHofi, gen. nopTHdro. 

Obs. 2.— Some masculine nouns, ending in t, t, n when 
they signify divisible matter have in the genitive case the 
inflexion of v or K> instead of a or a, as: 

The tobacco, Tadast, gen. raCauf . 

The glue, KwiM, gen. kj4io. 

Obs. 3. — ^The same inflexion of y or h) in the genitive is 
also taken by some nouns of inanimate or abstract objects, 
which preserve in the genitive the tonic accent of the 

nominative case, as : 

The taste, BKycB, gen. BKycy. 

The hour, Hac-B, gen. ’qacy. 

The occasion, siaii, gen. 





_ Obs. 4— All such substantives may, b( 
m the genitive their regular inflexion of a, 

^ Note.— T he inflexion ofyor lo in the g 
mdieate a quantity, and the inflexion o 
instances, thus will be : 

A pound of tea, ^yHTT» 

Tlie aroma of tea, ApoMiiT’B 

Obs. 5.— There are monosyllabic and d 
which, when preceded by the preposition b 
the prepositional case the inflexion of y or lo 

In the Jioney, Bi veAf, instead of 
the bridge, Ha MocTj^, instead of h< 

Obs. 6. Many of these monosyllabic 
.words may, however, take in the prepositi 
of these mflexions, i.e. y, k), or a, a, as : 

Ha AOM'J, ‘ On the house;’ and na 4oaif ‘at I 
B^bh 4*, ‘In the aspect;’ andBBB3:‘;^| 

Nom— In most cases, as is seen from the a 
the nouns ending m the prepositional case in 
pninary sig*nijScation. 


uc accent is placed on the last syllable 
prepositional case ends in y, h), as : 

«a Aouf, bt. K4-j&i5, etc. 

Tort, KOTOptlH. 

' whom, ToTB, KOToparo. 

Toro, KOToparo. 

rhsh possessive ease is rendered in Eus- 

t of the noun with the genitive. 


ippIiRiBiilBil 
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Which bread have you 1 
I have my neighbour’s. 

Which cloak have you T 
I have the tailor’s. 

I have that, which you have. 

Have you my horse, or my 
fathers 1 

I have this horse. 

Have you that horse I 
I have not your father’s horse. 
Have you my tailor’s velvet ? 

I have not the tailor’s. 


Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative, 

Instrumental, 

Prepositional, 


My, mine. 

My, mine, 

Of my, of mine, 
To my, to mine. 
My, mine, 

By my, by mine, 
Of my, of mine. 


KaKdt y Bact 
y Meii4 xi’fed’B coc-jt^a. 

KaKoh y Bac^ ? 
y Mena niamt nopTH^ro. 
y Mena totx, KOTopMii y saci. 

KOHB y SaCB, KOHB MOer 
oxna? 

y MeB4 dlOTB KOUb. 
y BaCB-aa TOTB KOHb? 
y Mena nto Konn B^iraero OTBfd. 
y BacB-jm dapxaxB Moero nopxnaro 
y Mena ato d^pxaxy nopxnaro. 

Mofi. 

HMenTOJbHbiii na,t. Moii. 
Po^aTeibHbia na^. Moero. 


44xe.TbHbia 

BflHiiTeJbHbia 

TBop^xeibHbiil 

Upe^JidatHMil 


n:a<t. MoeMy. 
naA. Mofi. 
noA. Moumb. 
naA* 0 MoeMB. 


Thy, tliine, Tbob[. 

His, fCBO^. 

Obs. 9.— Tbom and cBoii are declined like moh. 

His, Ero, 

Ero, as possessive pronoun, is not declined. 

Note,— T he Russian language has no possessive pronoun 
for the third person; it is rendered by the genitive ease of 
the third personal pronoun : 

Ero, ^his (of his),’ from oh'b, ' he.’ 

Obs. 10. ■ — ^Cbom may be also called a possessive reflective 
pronoun, as it is used for all the three persons; thus cboh is 
used for my^ thy. Ids when it refers to the subject of the 
phrase, aud ero when it has no reference to the subject. 



* 


iitiSiSliitHiKl® 


Which tobacco has your brother ? KaKog laeaKi y Bainero dpara ? 

He has his (own). y Hero CBoii. 

I have not my tobacco, I have his. y Meaa bc CBoii ladaKi*, y MeHa erd ladaK'B. 

He has, Y Hero. 

Obs. 11. — Hero is the genitive of the third personal 
pronoun onx. To this pronoun, when preceded hj a prepo- 
sition, the letter h is added. 

Ho, a. 

3B0Hdp&. 

MyjKT,. 

.Bpart. ■ 

4Boi6po4H£ifi dpam 
^pyr-B. 

Bpar-B. 

HauepcTOK’B. 

What sort? Kanofi ?— Whose ? Hen? 

Whose horse have you « Hcfi EOiii, y ? 

I have your horse. y meiia Banii* koiib. 


The bell-rin^ 
The husband. 
The brother. 
The cousin, 
The friend, 
An enemy. 
The thimble. 
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Much, plenty, many, MH6ro. 

A little, not much, Majo, neMHoro. 

Enough, 

Obs. Mnoro, Maio, ^obojbho, and h^ckojbko govern the 
genitive. 

Exercise VI. 

Have you a hammer?— I have no hammer.— Has the 
merchant a hammer?— Yes, he has.— What (sort- of a) 
hammerhas your brother.?— My brother has no hammer, 
but my cousin has an iron hammer. — ^Whose handkerchief 
have you? — I have my brother's handkerchief. — ^Whose 
enemy is he .?— He is my enemy.— Which ass has the old 
man? The old man has your old ass.— W^hose horse have 
you ? T. have the player's horse. — Whose hammer has he ? 
He has my iron hammer. — Has he also your old leathern 
shoe ? ^No, he has it not. — Has the husband a brother P 
Ho, the husband has no brother. — ^W^ltbse husband is this 
man ? This man is my old husband. — Has your enemy his 
horse ? — Ho, sir, he has mine. — Whose thimble has the old 
tailor ? He has my cousin’s thimble. — Have yon my sugar 
and my honey ? — ^Ho, sir, I have my honey and his sugar. 
Has this old player a new handkerchief ?— Ho, he has no 
handkerchief^ but his brother has.— Have you good tea? 
I have no good tea, I have good coffee. — Is this a silver 
thimble ?— Ho, sir, it is an iron thimble.— Whose is this 
copper lantern?— Mine.— Is it not his?— Ho, he has no 
lantern. 

Exercise VII. 

Have you some oats ?— I have no oats. — ^What have you? 
I have plenty of sugar. — Has your father enough tobacco ? 
He has not much, but enough. — ^Have you plenty of honey ? 



SIXTH LESSON.— niecToa YpoKi. 


The bootmaker, 
The shoemaker, 
The blacksmith, 
Coal, 

Charcoal, 

The stag, 

The 


CaaoiKHHKX. 

BaniMilHHHia. 

Kysneitx, gen Kysneita. 
KaMeanwii yro.i&. 
yroib, gen. fru. 
0.ie'Hb, gen. o.^iena. 
r6.iy{5B. 

K0Te.iT>, gen. eow^. 


pigeon. 
The kettle. 


( 50 ) 

I have not enough honey. — Have you my tobacco ? — have 
no tobacco. — I have your tea, and he has your sugar. 
The brother has not much bread. — Has not the merchant 
my silver lantern ? — He has not the lantern. — Has the 
stupid man plenty of tobacco and plenty of tea ? — He has 
plenty of tobacco, but not much tea, — The old merchant'’s 
young son has plenty of beautiful velvet. — Has the stupid 
man my large knife ? — He has not yours, but his own small 
knife. — ^Whieh merchant has fine barley ? — The rich one. 
Has not the blacksmith the hammer ? — He has not the ham- 
mer, but some oats. — Whose bread has he ? — He has the old 
man^s bread. — Has not the merchants boy an ass ? — He has 
no ‘ass, but a horse. — Has the merchant my table ? — Yes, he 
has your table. — The merchant has no bread, and the old man 
has no cheese. — The player has some bread, but not enough 
cheese. — Have you not my good friend^s handkerchief? 
You have it. — Has ]fie not his stocking ? — He has. — Has 
his brother plenty of tobacco ? — little. — Has the player 
the white handkerchief? — Yes. — Which eagle has the boy? 
He has the white eagle. — Whose is the white eagle ? — The 
boy’s white eagle. 


) 



The banker, 

A commission agent, 

The pot, 

A friend, 

A friend (an acquaintance). 
The lead pencil, 

The penknife, 

The chocolate, 

A confectioner, 

A couk (man), 

The wax, 


BaHKiip’B. 

BHpH{eBdii MaKjep’B, 
ropmoETi, gen. ropuiKu. 
4pyr^. 

Hpiaie^B. 

KapaH44m^. 
nepOHMAHUli HdiKCK’R. 
lUOKOJarji. 

Kan^HTepi. 

noBap^. 

Bock-b, gen. BocKy. 


Neither, nor, 


I have neither the confectioner’s 
chocolate nor the cook’s. 
Have you the bread or the cheese? 
1 have neither the bread nor the 
cheese. 

Have you my sugar or yours 1 
1 have neither mine nor yours. 


y MCHfl H'feX'B HH IHOKO.laxa KS 
HH HioKo^axa noBapa. 
y Bact HiH CBIP’B ? 
y MCHii fl'Sx'B ini xji'B^a an cb'ipy. 


Moi-jH caxapi) y Bacx CBofi? 
y Men:4 Ecfexit hh CBoerd im B^inero. 


The umbrella, 

The carpenter, 

The cabinet-maker, job 
Of the cabinet-maker. 
By the cabinet-maker, 
A mason, 

A nail, 

A morsel, piece, 

What have you ? 

What is tile matter with 


SdniiiKB- 
II.i6xriHKX. 
ner, Ctoj^P’B. 
Cio^apd. 
CxoiapdM'B. 

rBOs^b. 

KycdKTi. 

^To y Baci? 
you ? f ’qxo c% saMii ? 



Jfl HH^erd He HMiio. 

( y MeH^ HH>3er6 Hto. 

Ectb-jh y Baci» HH0;f p t 

fy Herd ecTB. 
lOBBEMien. 

Nominative, He, HMes. n. Ohb. 

Genitive, Of him, P04T. n. Erd, or (Herd,mi/iajo?*^jt? 05 ti.). 

Dative, To him, 4 a'T. n. Eitfy, or (iieMy, vihm with a 

prepositwri)* 

Accusative, Him, Bhh. n. Ero, or (nerd, when with a 

preposition). 

Instrumental, By him, TBop- n. or (hhm^, when with a 

preposition). 

Prepositional, Of him, HpeA- n. OdB newt. 

A Frenchman, ^paHpjrsx, 

A Russian, ' PyccKii. 

A German, II'l'viep'B, 

An Englishman, Anr.iiiHaHHH'B, 

An Italian, Hxtuibaneit^, 

A Spaniard, ncn^Hertt, 

Also, H, laK^KC. 

Exercise VIII. 

What has the little boy ? — He has a piece of cheese. 
Have you the cabinet-maker’s hammer ? — I have neither 
the cabinet-maker^s nor the carpenter^s hammer. — Which 
umbrella have you? — ^Ihave my brother’s cotton umbrella. 
What have you ? — I have nothing. — Which thimble has 
his diligent son? — He has my tailor’s (thimble). — Has he 
not also my cotton umbrella ? — He has neither yours 
nor his umbrella. — Have you the Frenchman’s woollen 
cloak? — ^1 have not, his brother has it. — ^Which and 
whose lead pencil have you? — I have my good friend’s 
lead pencil. — Which nail have you ? — I have the black- 
smith’s nail. — Have you also the bootmaker’s nail ? — No, 

I have the shoemaker’s only. — What have you, choco- 
late or sugar ?— I have neither chocolate nor sugar, but I 


I have nothing, 
Have you anything ? 
He has, 


have plenty of bread and some honey. — ^Whose black horse 
have you ? — I have not the black, but the rich banker^s 
white horse. — Is this fine big pigeon yours ? — It is not 
mine. — Have you not any coal ? — I have some charcoal. 
Who has plenty of tobacco ? — ^The carpenter and the mason 
have not plenty of tobacco, but they have wax. — Who has 
good strong tea? — The Russian or the German has it. 
Has the Spaniard plenty of sugar ? — He has a little of it. 
Has the merchant enough coal ? — He has not enough (of it), 
but the rich Englishman has plenty (of coal). — Has the 
carpenter the wooden hammer ? — He has not. — Has not 
the joiner a wooden chair or a table? — He has neither the 
wooden chair nor the wooden table, but (he has) a good 
iron coffer. 


Exeecise IX. 

Has the Kussian a good umbrella ? — Yes, he has a good 
umbrella. — Whose good umbrella ? — The German’s. — Have 
you my brother’s good lead-pencil, or this good boy’s small 
penknife ? — I have neither his lead-pencil nor the penknife. 
What has your friend ? — He has his and my old neighbour’s 
coal and wax. — Which old neighbour’s"? — ^The baker’s. 
Has not the Englishman the stocking and the cord ? — He 
has not the stocking but (he) has the Russian’s golden cord. 
Has not the Italian a little glue ? — ^Neither the Italian nor 
the Spaniard have any glue. — Have you the Frenchman’s 
or the merchant’s tobacco ? — I have neither the Frenchman’s 
nor the merchant’s tobacco, I have the shoemaker’s white 
wax only. — Has the young Englishman a silver candlestick P 
No, not a silver but a copper one. — ^Who has the black- 
smith’s large iron hammer ? — ^Neither the merchant nor he 



lias it. — ^WTiat Bave you ? — have nothing. — Has not the 
fighter a lion ? — He has neither the lion nor the polecat. 
Has the handsome horse a white forehead ? — No^ he has a 
black forehead. — He has no good taste. — The llussian has 
plenty of good black tea, but the Italian has neither white 
nor black tea, — Have I not something good? — I have 
nothing good. — Have you my eotton handkerchief or the 
Englishman's brother's silk handkerchief? — have neither 
your cotton handkerchief, nor that of the Englishman's 
brother's. — ^What have you ? — have the tailor's cloak only. 
Whose tea have you ? — I have the commission-agent's tea. 
Have you not also the merchant's tea ? — I have not the 
merchant's tea. — Has the blacksmith enough tea, sugar, 
cheese, wax and glue ? — ^No, not enough, but he has plenty 
of black coiFee. — Whose is this iron colSer ? — The banker's. 


Have I the cloak ? 

You have it. 

You have not. 

Have T something good 1 
You have nothing good. 


y MeHfl f 

fy MeHH-jH njam-B? 

Oh’b y Baci. V 

( Ont He y eacB. 

I Erd y Bac^ h’Btb. 
f HM-feK) j[H a HTO HH6;y4B xop6raaro ? 

I Ectb J!Hy MeHH HTO nuCf^h xopomaro? 
y BacB Hta HHHerd xopomaro. 


Obs. 1. — In interrogative sentences the verb stands before 
the subject, but when a sentence begins with an inter- 
rogative pronoun or other interrogative word^ the verb may 
be placed either before or after the subject, as: 

BM4HTe win B&i ? Do you see? 

'Ito bbi BiiAuxe? ■) ixr, \ j « 

^ > What do you see ? 

^TO bu 2 ) 

Obs. 2. — As it has been already remarked, the interro- 
gative in Russian naay be rendered in four different ways : 

1. Commencing a sentence with ecTh-du, as : 

Have you the bread ? Ectwh y sac^ xi’fiS’B ? 

2. Commencing a sentence by a verb, followed by the 
interrogative particle dH, as: 

Have you an umbrella 1 HM^eie JH BH BdHTHK^ ? 

3. By an adverb or an adjective apocopated, followed abo 
by jh:' , 

Is this a kind man 1 iiOT’B HeiOBlsK'B * 

4. By the preposition y, followed by a noun or pronoun 
with .in, as.A 

Has the father a horse ? y OT^^ jih kohb. 

Have I the umbrella ? y Meaa .in BoHraKTif 



H HMl&K). 

Tbi HM'Senm* 

Oh-l iiMterB. 

Mbi n.'vfije.M’B. 

Bbi HM'Seie. 

Ohh HHtfom 

'Tto a hmIk) ? 

t%o y MCHa ? 


y Mena jin hojk-b nosapa ? 
y Bac^ ero Hte. 

y BaCB m OBB ? 

f Ohb y Mena, 
i H ero HM-feio. 
f Ero y Mena Hto. 
i E ero He HM'j&K). 
y Mena jh ohb 'f 

Eap^BB. 

Te.IeHOKB. 


I have it not. 

Have I it ? 

The ram. 

The calf, 

Who? Eto? 

Which? KaKoi 

That which, Toil, 

Fresh, new, Csteitt 

Dear, expensive 4opor6i 

Bright, light, CstaHi 

Bark, XfiMBiia 

Nommativ^ Bright, light, HMeafo 

Genhire, Of bright, Po^^iar 

Dative, To bright, 44 imi.hi 

Accusative, Bright, BaHHiej 

InstruiDOTtal, By bright, Tsop^rej 

Prepositional, Of bright, Hpeisdn 

The evening, B^nepi. 

To day, Cerd^H*. 

The day, ^eas, g« 

To.% we have a very dark evenins. Oir^i™* 


Nominative, 

( 

Fresh, 

67 ) 

HMeHTOJBHLiS 

na^. CbIhuH. 

Genitive, 

Of fresh, 

PO^HTeJTBHMS 

na4- CBisffiaro. 

Dative, 

To fresh. 



Accusative, 

Fresh, 


na4- CBtJKiii, cB^JHaro. 

Instrumental, 

By fresh. 

TBopMxeiBnBiii 

na4- CB'feJKnM'B. 

Prepositional, 

Of fresh, 


na^. 0 CB'SrKGM^. 

Steel, adjective^ 

CTaiBn6fi. 



Exercise X* 

Have you my ram or that of my cook ? — have neither 
your ram nor your cook^s. — Whose ram have you ? — I have 
the captain^s ram. — Is it big? — ^No, it is not big. — Has he 
the white biscuit and the baker’s good new bread ? — He 
has neither the white biscuit nor the baker’s new bread. 
Has he enough cheese ? — He has not enough cheese, but he 
has plenty of good wax. — Has not the Frenchman good 
taste? — The Frenchman has good taste. — ^Who has my 
leathern boot? — ^Neither I nor he (has it), hut the poor 
bootmaker has it. — Have you the steel knife ? — No, I have 
not, and he also has not (it). — Have you good tea? — Yes. 
Is. your tea good? — No, not good, but it is new. — Whose 
umbrella has the banker ? — He has the neighbour’s brother’s 
umbrella. — ^His own neighbour’s ? — ^No, not his own, but 
that of his neighbour. — Has he something good ? — He has 
nothing good. — ^What have I? — You have nothing. — Whose 
penknife has this boy ? — He has his father’s little penknife. 
Has the father or the merchant the cook’s knife ? — The 
merchant has not, but the cook has it. — Has the boy the 
knife or the thimble ? — Not the knife, but the thimble. 
Has this rich Englishman a wooden or stone castle ? — He 
has neither a stone nor a wooden castle, he has only a 'good 
wooden house. — Has the boy plenty of sand and wax? 
Which boy ? — The German’s boy, — ^This boy has neither 


sand nor wax. — Has the ass enough oats ? — he has not 
enough. — Has the old bootmaker his own boot or mine ? 
Not yours, but his (own). — ^Whose stag has he ? — The mer- 
chant's. — Has he the stag only, or also the pigeon ? — He 
has the stag only.— Who has no tea ? — The confectioner's 
brother and the old joiner have (it) not. 

Exercise XL 

Which ox has your friend? — My kind friend has his 
neighbour s, the Russian’s ox. — Has he also the cook's big 
ram ? — No, he has not his ram, — Whose pigeon has that 
merchant ? — That merchant has no pigeon. — Has the con- 
fectioner a good pie, and is he your neighbour? — The 
confectioner has no pie, and he is not m;y neighbour.— Has 
this poor merchant and that rich banker plenty of sugar, 
honey, tea and wax ?— The poor merchant has only plenty 
of honey, and a little sugar, tea and wax ; but the rich 
banker has nothing, neither wax nor tea. — How much black 
tea has this merchant's father ?— He has not enough of it. 
Whose friend is this Frenchman ? and whose friend is that 
German ? — This Frenchman is the friend (acquaintance) of 
that Englishman, and that German is the friend of this 
Spaniard. — ^Isyour cook a Spaniard ?— He is not a Spaniard, 
but a Russian. — What is the matter with you ? — ^There is 
nothing the matter with me. — ^Which piece of bread is 
mine? — This small piece is yours. — Has the joiner or the 
mason the carpenter^s nail? — Neither the joiner nor the 
mason (has it), but his cook has it. — Has not the neighbour 
an iron or wooden hammer ? — He has neither a wooden nor 
iron hammer, — Have not I good sugar or bad coffee ?— You 
have nothing. — Have I something good ?• — You have good 
tea. — Has the prince the stone castle and the beautiful 





garden ? — ^The prince lias neitlier a stone castle nor a 
beantiful garden.— -Is it a wooden knife ?— The knife is not 
a wooden but an iron one.— Has the old baker any new 
bread ?— Which baker ?— The Englishman.— The English- 
man has no new breads but the German has. — Who has 
neither ram nor calf?— He.— Which calf is dear? — The 
calf which I have.— Has he any new bread and fresh 
fruit ?— He has. 


JLJUL 

I give, 

a4ai5. 

tov'ia 

Thou givest. 

Tfci 4aefflB. 


He gives. 

Oh-b 4aerB. 

i ' ' f ‘ 

We give, • 

MBiAaeM-B. 


You give, 

Bbi 4aeTe. 

■f ^ 1 ' 

They give. 

Ohh ^ai&T'B. 


Obs. 1 . — ^There is only one form in Russian for the present 
tease> thus : 

I give^ 1 am gwing, and J (fo is rendered by a ^aib. 


Who gives ? 

I do not give. 

Bo you give ? 

Bo you not give? 

You do not give? 

Bo I give ? 

He does »not give. 

Boes he give ? 

He does not give. 

What does he give you ? 
He gives me nothing. 


Kxo^aeT^? 
a He 4ai&. 

4aeTe4nBti? 

He ^aexe JH Bi»i ? 

Bm ne ^aeie ? 

On^ne^aeTt. 

Gael's JiH OH'b ? 

OHTi He 4aeTi. 

Hto oh-b BrnT* AaeT-B ? 

Ohti BEHerd MHi& He AaeTB. 


,Obs. 2.— /{aBaTBj ^ to give/ governs, as in English, the 
dative of the person (indirect govern) and the accusative 
of the thing (direct govern). 



He gives me a coffer. 
To me, 

To thee, 

To him. 

To myself, 
To thyself, 
To himself, 


If.) 


OH'S Aato mh'B 
Mo'S. 

Te6-fi. 

iCe6% 


Obs. 3, — Ce5^ is tibe dative of the reflective personal pro- 
noun ce6a, which has neither nominative ease nor plural 
number. This reflective pronoun is used for the three 
persons whenever the action returns on the agent, as : 


I give to myself. 

Thou givest to thyself. 
He gives to himself, 

We give to ourselves, 
You give to yourselves, 
They give to themselves. 

What has my friend 1 
He has nothing, 

To whom does the baker give 
the bread I 

He gives it to his neighbour. 

To which neighbour 1 
To tlie carpenter. 

To whom ? 

To which ? 

To which (one) ? 

To nobody. 

To somebody. 


fl Aaio ce6'£. 

Tli AaeiHb cedi. 

On'B AaeT'S ceO'B. 

Mw AaeM^ cedi. 

4 aeTe cedi. 

OnH ^aioTi cedi. 

Tto y Bioerd APyra. 
y nerd uHTerd nta, 

KoMy dy.-iO’iHHK'B 4aeT^ x.i'Bd^? 

Oh-b AaeTT) erd cBoeM;;f coctAy. 

KaKOMy coc'SAy ? 

H^OTBUKy. 

KoMy (dative of kto) ? 

EaiioMy (dative of KaKofl) ? 
KoTopoMy (dative of KOTopbifi)? 
HHKOMy (dative of hiikto), 
KoMy Hii5y^b (dative of kto 
HaSy^h). 


White bread, 
Brown bread, 
Stale bread. 


TepHBiH x.rSd'B. 
TepcTBwS XJBdt. 
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Diligent, 
Laborious, T 
Assiduous, J 
Cotton, adjective, 
Silk, adjeotive, 
Wooden, 

White, 

Black, 

The ham, 

The sentinel, 
The diamond, 
The footman. 
The doctor, 


Tpy^Oiio0HBM0U 

ffleJKOBMfi. 

4epeBaHHHt# 

B'Liuh. 

’?epHLia, 


OKOPOK'B. 

TacoBot, 

Ajm^b'b. 

Bpaai*. 


The master (teacher), y*iidiTej[B. 

The pupil, y^eHHK'B. 

His penknife, Erd nepo’iHHnbiS homk^. 

His eye, Er6 r.ia3t* 

His tea, Erd ’'lafi. 

Somebody, Kxo HHSyAB (genitive, Koro 
Hla5y4B)- 

Has somebody my penknife ? Ectb J[h y Kord MOfi nepoHunniaS 


V Nobody, *) (genitive, HHKoro). 

Not anybody,) 

Obs. — ^When tliere is a preposition before hhkto, it must 
be placed between the negative particle hh and the pro- 
noun kto, thus : 


Nobody has it, 

; 'The rice,.. .., 
Barley, 

A stone, 

An officer. 


Hh y Eord erd Hta, 
Phct.. 

gen. 

KaMeHB, gen. EdMHfl. 
O4»HH0p'B. 





( ) 


The soldier, 
A burgher, 
The citizen, 
A gentleman, 
Andrew, 
Nicolas, 
Alexis, 


COJAto. 

rpafK^aHHa-E. 

^BOpanuii'B. 

An^peS, 

HaKO.iaii. 

AJieKCtii* 


Exjeecise XIL 

Wlo is tiis soldier? — He is an Englishman. — ^To whom 
does this officer give his lion? — He gives it to his father. 
To whom do I give my handsome horse ?— You give him 
to nobody. — Who has my red coffer ?— The kind black- 
smith has it. — Do I give the diligent boy my lead-pencil? 
No, you give him your penknife only. — ^Does be not give 
him good vinegar? — He gives him only a little tea and 
sugar. — Do we not give the merchant enough velvet ?— Yes, 
we give the rich merchant enough velveti but little silk. 
To whom do you give a little silk? — ^To the kind brother’s 
shoemaker. — Does the blacksmith give his iron hammer ? 
No, he does not give it, and he has not his own hammer. 
Has not the burgher oats ? — He has no oats, but the citizen 
has plenty. — ^Which gentleman has a stone house ? — The 
rich gentleman. — Does not the master give tobacco to his 
footman ? — He gives him nothing. — ^To whom do you give 
your leathern boot ? — I give it to nobody. — To whom does 
this burgher give that ram ? — He gives it to his brother. 
Does not he give him also his ox ? — No, he has no ox. — Do 
I not give the pretty pigeon to his diligent son ? — You do 
not give it to him. — Who has my white biscuit ? — The 
baker has it. — Which baker? — ^The industrious baker. — Who 
has the black bread ? — ^Nobody has it. — Has the peasant a 
cotton handkerchief? — He has not a cotton, but a silk one. 


Has not the soldier rice, tea, sugar and coffee ? — He has 
nothing, he has stale bread only. — ^What do I give to the 
sentinel? — You give him nothing. — Has the officer his 
(own) coffer? — He has not his own coffer. — Who is this 
Russian ? — This Russian is the banker^s doctor, — Is he a 
good doctor ? — Yes, he is a very good one. 

Exeucise XIH. 

Has some one my cloak ? — The tailor has it. — Has some- 
one my velvet ?— No, nobody has it. — Does the English- 
man give his horse to this rich citizen ? — He gives him his 
lion only. — Which Frenchman has a beautiful castle ? — ^Tlie 
rich one. — Has not Andrew his boot ? — He has no boot ; he 
has Nicolas’s bad shoe. — Which Nicolas ? — ^The one who has 
a pretty wooden house. — Has the kind citizen plenty of sugar 
and tea ? — He has a little sugar, but enough tea, — ^Do not 
I give the peasant my honey ? — You do not give him your 
honey, but you give your barley. — Who has the diligent 
boy^’s pencil ? — The industrious peasant has it. — Which 
peasant ? — The one who has a poor wooden house. — To 
whom do you not give your umbrella ? — I do not give it tc 
my footman. — Has not the carpenter my hammer ? — He 
has neither yours nor his hammer. — ^What has he ? — He 
has nothing. — Do you not give him something ? — I give 
him nothing. — Has somebody my coffer ? — ^The poor peasant 
has it. — Which peasant ? — The one who has the handsome 
cock and the chicken. — Who has the white diamond ? — The 
commission-agent has it. — Which diamond has he ? — ^The 
kind Russian’s diamond. — Has this player my umbrella ? 
He has not yours, but his own. — Has he an iron nail or a 
wooden hammer ? — He has neither nail nor hammer. — Who 
has the ham? — ^Nobody has it. — Has the boy his brother’s 


r<-f ,r;. % V" ■ 
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biscuit or Alexis's biscuit ?— He bas no biscuit.— Has A lexis 
the ham ? — No, Andrew has it. — Have Andrew and Nicolas 
rice? — ^Neither Andrew nor Nicolas has any rice. — Has 
Alexis or this Englishman some tea ?— Alexis has plenty 
of tea, but the Englishman a little.— Is this diamond 
white or yellow ?— This beautiful diamond is not yellow 
but black. ’ 


NINTH LESSON. — YpoKi. 


The sailor, 

A foreigner, 

The foreigner's garden. 
His pocket-bool£, 

His pistol, 

An hotel-keeper, 

An inn, 

The inn-keeper, 

The postman. 

The goat, 

The guide. 

Singular^ 

I see, 

Thou seest. 

He sees, 


Plural* 
We see, 
You see, 
They see, 

Rich, 

Poor, 

Celebrated, 

Green, 

Blue, 

Red, 


Maipoci. 

HHOCTp^negi. 

Ca^-B HHOCTp^HIta. 

Er 6 

Ero miCTOjfe. 
Co^epjKdTejfb rocTHnHErE[bi» 
TpaKTiipB. 

XpaKTMpiUHKB- 

nOHXajtbOHB. 

K03ej[B. 

BoXi^KB. 


E4ancTBeHHoe ^ncjd. 

Tw BH4ainb. 

OHB BII4HTB. 

MnoHiecTBeHHoe 

Mh BH4HMB. 

Bm BH4HTe, 

Ohh Bji4aTB. 

EoraTBig. 

B'j&4nM0, 
SHaMeHHTBiii. 
SejeHBili, 
rojyddli, c^Hia. 
Kp^Cflwia. 



The man (whom) he sees is 
friend. 

The Icnife (which) he gives him 
mine. 


^7 KOTdparo oh^ Moi! 

^pyr-B. 

IS EoHJ'B, KOTdpHt OH^ ^aCTB GMy, MO0. 


Obs. 1 —The relative pronoim KOToptiH in Russian 
never omitted. ^ xiussian is 


Declension op Demonstrative Peonoens, 
Masculine Singular. 

STOT’B. That, TOT'S. 

^Toro. Of that, Tord. 

^Toay. To that, tom^. 

W,^T0ro. I That, totb, Tord. 

By that, rfiM's. 

Of that, 0 TO^i, 

impersonal verb nfe and the n 
- . J verbs govern the genitive ca 

, Hte XJitda. 

the garden, a He caja. 

■mply negation of a verb, it dc 


Nominative, This, 

Genitive, Of thi 

Dative, To th 

Accusative, This, 

Instrumental, By this, teai. 

Prepositional, Of this, oOl 
Obs. 2.— The f-; 
particle He before active 

I have no bread, 

I do not see . 

But if ae does not i: 
govern the genitive, as : 

Have I this or thatf? 

Ton have this, but not that 

But, 

Has the merchant the green or the 
red velvet ? 

He has not the green, but the red. 

He has tJiis, but not that. 

Strong, 

Yellow, 

The ticket, 

The garret. 

The warehouse. 

The grain, 

The corn. 


yTOTl y MeUff luil TOTB ? 

y Bac^ STOTL a He T0TT>. 

so? a, oAHaKo. 

3e,jeHi.ia JIH 6apxaT% y Kynga Mn 
Kp^CHBlfi 7 

y nerd ne sejenbiQ a Kpacnwa. 
y nerd ^xon a ne totb. 

KpinKifi. 

Bujctb. 

Eep4dKB. 

AmO^PB. 

3epn6. 

Xj'J&6b (sepHOBdfi). 



JilOOflTfc, 


Bo you love ? 
Bo you like I 
Hove, 

Hike,-' 

Bo you like a large house 2 
I do not like. 

What do you like ? 

I love my father and my brotb 

^ 8 . jriofijrib. 


diOtoe JH BM? 


What ship do you see"? KaK( 

I see the rich Englishman's ship. fl bh 
W hom do I see? ^ Kor^ 

What do I see? ^ 

Whom (relative pronoun). 
Who ? 

Which (relative pronoun), 

Obs. 3. — The relative pronoun 
cases, whether the antecedent is 
^y^ct. 

Bo you see the friend whom your 
brother loves ? 

I do not see him. jj 

Bost thou see ? -o ^ 

1 nou dost not see Xbi 

The table, which I do not give, ciox 

What do they see ? Ito o 

Do yon like this man* . 

^ 0 , 1 do not like him. 

Do you like the lemon which yon MOm' 
have? 


KOTOparO- 



That which, TorB, KOTopBiH. 

That (person) whom.) ^ 

_ ^ H loro, KOToparo, 

The one whom, ) 

I do not like the one whom you love, fl He m6j[£ Tor<5, KOT6paro bh ^i5!5nTe. 

Obs. 4. — ^The Russian language has no word equivalent 
to the English auxiliary verb i^o do ; therefore, whenever in 
English, in order to avoid repetition, the auxiliary verb 
to do is used, in Russian the verb must be repeated. 

m 

Do you see the pocket-book (which) BiJ^nxe m bbi dyMiJKHHKB, KOidpu^ ft 
I see ? Biiaty? 

No, I do not (see it). Hto, a ero He BH®y. 


neighbour, the peasant?— I like him and he likes me.— Has 
the master the diligent hoy’s pencil ? — ^He has not the boy’s 
pencil, he has my friend'’s pencil only. — Has the peasant 
the ox or the ram ? — ^He has neither the ox nor the ram, he 
has the goat. Do you see the rich Englishman'’s garden ? 
I see his pretty garden and his large house. — Do you see 
the guide s house ? I see it, and I see the young prince’s 
large horse. ^Which prince ? — The one (whom) you like. 
Which wooden hammer do you see ?— My brother’s and my 
wooden hammer. Does he see the great king’s large town ? 

Yes, he sees his large town, but does not see his magnificent 
castle. 

Exeecisb XV. 

Which castle do you see ? — I see the rich prince’s castle. 
Do you see also the king’s castle ?— No, I do not see his 
castle, but I see his beautiful garden.— Whose garden do 
you see?— I see the rich Englishman’s garden.— Do you 
^ see my handkerchief?-! do not see it, but I see mine. 
Whom do you like ?— I hke my friend’s son and my enemy’s 
pupil. He likes neither your friend’s son nor your enemy’s 

^ strong 

cofliee^What garden has the prince ?— He has a large and 
beautiful garden.— Whose friend (acquaintance) is this 
Eussian?-He is my father’s friend.-Has the celebrated 
foreigner his own pocket-book ?-No, he has (it) not.-Who 

has It ?-My kind cousin has it.-Have I this cock or that 
goose . lou have neither this cock nor that goose.— What 
^ve I?-You have a large eagle.-Do you like this pie ? 
No, I do not like this pie.-Which pie do you like ?-That 

S? T pie.-Whatdo you see? 

i see nothing. ‘ 



Exercise XVI. 

Do you give bread to your goat ?— No, I give Mm oats 
only.— Does he give good oats to his (own) ass and to my 
goat ?— He gives neither oats nor bread, but (gives) barley 
only.— Has the inn -keeper a red or yellow handkerchief ? 
He has neither a red nor yellow handkerchief, but he has a 
white one.— Which inn do I see? — That which the kind 
officer, your friend, sees. — ^What tobacco have you ? — I have 
the sailor's excellent tobacco. — ^Do you give to your brother 
a little tobacco ?— I give him a little tobacco, but I give the 
sailor plenty of it.— Who gives the poor peasant a piece of 
stale bread?— The kind boy gives him the bread. — To whom 
do you give the young cock ?— I give him to nobody. — ^Who 
has my old shoe ? — The shoemaker has it.— Which shoe- 
maker ?— Yours.— Has he the iron hammer ? — He has (it) 
not. — Who has it ?— His carpenter has it. — Has the banker 
my red leather pocket-book ?— No, he has not yours, but his 
own.— What has the rich prince's cook? — He has nothing. 
Has somebody my steel penknife ?— Nobody has it. — ^Do 
you like your cousin ?— I like him, but my brother does not. 
Do you not give this boy the bread ? — I do not. 


TENTH LESSON. — ^ec^THfi YpoKi. 

By whom? K^mi.? 

Who has done this ? Kto 9 to c^'fe.iaji'b ? 

By whom is this done } ho ? 

My father. Mofi OTe^'b. 

By my father. MoHMib 0T^6M'L. 

Obs. 1. — ^With the passive voice the agent must he in 
the instrumental ease without a preposition ; the instru- 
mental case is also used in answer to the q^uestions, 
whom ? by what ? (with what?) 





This (thing), 9 to. 

Obs. 2.— 27^^s, when not followed hy a substantive, 
translated ero, neuter of eioi’t* 

I have done this, 

This is done by me. 

Have you done this ? 

Is this done by you ? 

I have done, f[ cjfijai’h. 

Thou hast done, Tw C4iAaj%. 

He has done, Ohi C4'6.jan'B, 

This is done, 

By BfHOK). 

By thee, Toddro. I By you, 

By him, hm's, (dhm'b), I 

With whom do you speak ? 

I speak with my father. 

To speak (with some one, of 
some one, of something). 

Obs. 8. — The Eussians say, ; 
some one and to some one, as : 

I spoke to him. 

Bo you speak ? 

I speak, 

I do not speak. 

Who speaks ? 

Kobody speaks. 

I speak, H roBopio 

Thou speakest, th roBop 
He speaks, OH'S roBo 


a ^To. 

9T0 C4'kiaH0 MHOK). 

Bm j[h ^to C4l&^aj[H ? 
BaMH JlE ^TO C4toH0 ? 

We have done, 

You have done, 

They have done, 

9to C4’ij[aHO. 


Mh C4'BicXin. 
Bbi C4iia.in. 
Ohh c4i4aj[H. 


S roBopte QUf, 
roBop^ie BM ? 

H roBop^. 

5 ne roBopio. 

Kto roBopiiTTi ? 
Hhkto He roBopin. 

We speak, 

You speak. 

They speak, 


MBI roBopihi'B. 
Bbi roBopiiie. 

OHH rOBOpHT'B. 


* Roman figures will indicate 
asterisks irregular verbs. 


conjugation, Arabic the class, and 










The Imtriimental Case. 

By whom ? K'tM^ ? By what ? 
By nobody, nothing:. 

Not by anybody, j 

Who gave this ? 

By whom is this given I 

By this merchant, 

By his father, 

By yonr shoemaker* 

By my, by mine. 

By thy, by thine. 

By his (own), 

By our, by ours. 

By your, by yours. 

By their (own), by theirs, 

By his, 

By their, by theirs. 




Kto 5to ? 

K’fiMTi 5 to 4aH6? 

aiHM'b Bynn[6M^, 

Ero OTudM-B. 

BaniHMX daniMd'iHnKOMi. 


Tbohm^. 

Cbohmt*. 

HalUHMX. 

B^niHM'B, 

Cbohmh. 

Ero. 


UBS. 4 *. — ihe possessive pronouns mom, iBOfr, cboh, Hamx, 
Bann> have only>one form, whether placed before a noun or 
standing alone, as : 


This is my house, 
This house is mine, 


9to mou 40M'B. 
9 tOT^ 40MI 


The Prepositional CasSi 

Of whom ? 0 KOMB ? Of what ? 0 tomb ? 

Of nobody, Of nothing, ) 

Not of anybody, j Not of anything.) o Hem. 

With, Cx, CO, (governs the instr.J. 

Obs. 5. — Cb changes into co when coming before nouns, 
commencing with two or more consonants, which do not 
easily combine with it in sound. 






Of (abont, concerning), 0, (oSt, o5o). 

Qbs, 6. 0 changes into oSi before words commencing 
with pure vowels (a, o, y, a, n). 

Of the angel, 

Of the father. 

Of the beehive, 

Of this, 

Of their. 

Of his. 

Of the anchor. 

Of the south, 

Of the ride. 

Of my, of mine. 

Of thy, of thine. 


06^ durejlfe. 
06% 

06% fjiht. 
06% ^TOM'B. 
GfJ’B HX^. 

0 erd. 

0 /iKop-S,* 

0 lor-fe. 
0$34l5. 

0 MOeMih. 

0 TJBOeM'B. 


m oeeasionally becomes o5o before words eommencin- 
with two consonants, as : ® 

Of me. 

Of everything. 

Of whom do you speak ? 

I speak of my kind father. 

Of what does your brother speak ? 

He speaks of nothing, 

He does not speak of anything, i 
He speaks of his old friend. 

Of which shoe does he speak 1 
He speaks of the old leather shoe.- 


06o 

OOo BCeM’B. 

0 KOMI roBopiixe bh ? 

H roBopio 0 MoeMTi ^ddpoM^ oti^I 
0 Kent roBopHTB Bainx dpaiB ? 

Ofll HH 0 He rOBOpMTB. 


By whieb, (with which) 
Of whieb, 

By this, by that, (witb^ 
this, with that), j 
Of this, of that. 


KoTopBIMX. 

0 KOTOpOM’B. 

OTSMt, t4m5. 


910311, 0 TOMl, 




K'Sm'b ^to C4i&.iaH0 2 
leJOB’j&KOMX. 

0 KaK6MT> miOB'feK'fe roBopiiie bm ? 
0 TOMIi HCBOB'BK'fi. 


C^ Bara-B fipam 
Qaii CO CBOMMI) OTqoM'B, 


Exercise XVII, 


With, whom is your brother ? — ^He is with my father. — Is 
the modest pupil with the master ? — ^No, he is not with him, 
but with his own brother. — ^Do you see the bootmaker with 
my new boot ?— I do not see him, but my brother does. 
With whom does the kind prince speak ? — He speaks with 
my kind old father. — Whom do you see ? — ^I see my cook 
with a piece of bacon. — Whose bacon has he ? — ^He has that 
of my neighbour, the baker. — By whom is this table made ? 
It is made by this honest joiner. — What has this boy? — He 
has a pie with cheese. — With whom does he speak ? — ^He 
speaks with the kind master’s modest pupil. — ^Do you see 
the baker with the white bread ? — ^I do not see the baker 
with the white bread, but I see the young man with the pie. 
With which pie ? — With the confectioner’s pie. — Has he 
not my wooden coffer? — He has (it) not. — Do you not see 
the carpenter with the iron hammer ? — ^I see him with his 
brother. — ^Which sack has the peasant? — He has the mil- 
ler’s new sack. — Of which hoy do you speak ? — I speak of 
that pretty boy, whom you see. — Of which ship does the 
captain speak ? — He speaks of his neighbour’s pretty ship. 
Which neighbour? — The rich banker. — Do you speak of 
your shoe or of mine ? — I speak neither of mine nor of yours, 
but of my shoemaker’s shoe,— Which polecat has he ? — He 
has the miller’s polecat. 


By whom is this made 1 
By th?i man. 

Of which man do you speak * 
Of that man. 


With whom is your brother 2 
He is with his father. 



Exeecisb XVIII. 


Which tea do yon like? — ^I like black tea. — Which tea 
do you speak of with the merchant ? — Of mine. — Of what 
does he speak with that rich merchant ? — He speaks with 
him of his son, who is his clerk. — Does he speak with him 
also? — he does not speak with him, — Has he the white 
bread with cheese ?— -With what ?— With the young mer- 
chant’s good cheese ?— He has no bread with cheese, but has 
a pie with honey. — ^By whom is the steel nail given to thee ? 
By the industrious blacksmith. — Does he see the eagle? 
He sees the boy with the eagle,— Has not the blacksmith a 
new iron nail and an old wooden hammer ?— He has no- 
thing. — Of which lantern do you speak ?— I speak of that 
of the king’s sentry,— With which sentry is your brother? 
With the kind king’s sentry, — Do you see me with my 
young brother ?— I see you, but do not see your brother. 
To whom does he give his large house with the beautiful 
garden? — He gives his (own) house with the garden to 
his son. — Of which son do you speak ?— Of the one that 
has a castle with a large yard. — -Are your new houses 
large? — No, they are not, but those of my brother are. 
By whom, is this castle given to the prince?— It is given 
to the prince by the king.— I speak of his garden, but he 
speaks of his house.— Thou speakest of the castle, of the 
yard, and his ship. — The house is mine, but the garden 
is his; the garden is thine, but the castle is his.— These 
houses are yours, but those are mine.— Has he your ham- 
mers? — ^No, he has his own hammers only. 
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ELEVENTH LESSON. 

04 ^Ha 4^aTi>IH ypoKx. 

Masculine Plural, MnojKecTBeHHoe ^hcio MyjEecKaro 

Po^a. 

There are two numbers in the Russian language ^ 


The Singular, 
The Plural, 


E^AHCTBenHoe Thcjio. 
MHoacecTBCHHoe ^hcjo. 


Masculine Substantives have in the plural, as in the 
singular, two declensions — hard and soft. 


Genitive, Ct^P&ix^ ca/toB^. 

Dative, Ct^Ipbim'b ca^aM-B. 

Accusative, CiUptie ca^^i. 
Instrumental, CiapBiMH ca^aMH. 
Prepositional, CTapBixi> ca^dXB. 


Nnm f Ancient Icings, 
UPeBHie Kopoiii, 
Gen. 4peBHHX'B Kopoj^a, 

Dat 4PeBHHM'BK0p0J[jiM’B, 

Acc. 4 p6bhhx^ Kopojefr, 

Inst. 4p§bhhmh KopoJiaMH, 

Prep. 4peBHHXB KOpojaxi, 


Heroes. 

repdH. 

repoeBB. 

TepoaMB. 

TepdeBB. 

TepdaMH. 

repdaxB. 


According to the above examples are declined all regular 
masculine nouns in the plural, subject however to the rules 
of permutation of vowels, of which the following are the 
most important : 

1. Substantives ending in preceded by r, k, x, >k, u, 
m, m> foi*m their nominative plural in h instead of h. 

3. Substantives in preceded by h, n, m, take in the 
genitive plural the inflexion of ei instead of OB'S. 
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I have, ^ 

We have, ynac^ecTB. 

Qbs. 1.— Ectb, when expressing possession, is used also 

for the plural, as : 

Have the merchants ships ? 

They have ships. 


They, 

Obs. 2.— Om, when with a 
H in oblique cases. 

The masters (teachers), 

The candlesticks, 

The booksellers, 

The cloaks, 

The neighbours, 

The merchants, 

The umbrellas, 

The hammers, 

The joiners, 

The oxen, 

The captains, 

The bakers. 

The knives, 

The smokers, 

Obs. 3 .— Substantives ending 
nominative plural a or a 
rally on the last syllable, as : 

^'V' ^The'house, ; 

The sleeve, 

The doctoi^ 

^'.'The'hell, 

The cook, 

The town. 


EcTt XE y KynnoB^ KOpaSjn? 

y HHX'B eCTB KOpaSlU. 

Onft. 

preposition, takes the letter 

ywejiiS and y^uTem 

KHHronpo4toM« 
mamii. ^ 

Coct^H, gen. cocIfe^eS. 

Kynp^n 

36ht0KH. 

MOiOTKH. 

CxOlHp^. 

BbikiS- 

KanHT^HH. 

JIOBHHKH. 

HOIKH. 

KypiiJBinHKH. 

which take in the 
have the accent gene- 

^QM'B, plur. x,omL 
PyKto, plur. pyKaB^. 

^dHTOp-B, plur. AOKTOpa. 

K(5J[0K04’B, plur. KOJlOKOi^ 

HoBap'B, plnr. nOBapa. 
rdpOA'B, plur. ropo4^. 


in 'B, 
instead of bi, 


Obs. 4. — Some homoBvmous words have more than one 
termination in the nominative plural^ i, e. Ei, a and hE, as ; 

plur animate beings). 


The tooth, 3jr<5'B, ^.x***. ^ SyCta (of combs, saws, etc.). 

The leaf, sheet, JHCT^, plur. f (of papei^. 

( .Jmctbh (of plants). 

The man, ] ^ C My;Kii, men, (Slavonic). ♦ 

The husband, i ^ I Myatb^, the husbands. 

The bellows. 

The fur, 

The son, 

The bread, 

The corn, 

The flower, 

The colour, 

The scull, 

The shell, 


] MyjK'B, plur. f 

1, i ’ l Myasbi, 

iMta'B, the bellows, 

i ^ I M-fexa, the furs. 

f rtTmTl 

CWH-B, 

y plur. < 

) i XjlJda, corn. 

]qBto, pi„. the flowers. 

j (. I^bM, the colours. 

plur. [H^penti, the sculls. 

j i Tepenta, the shells. 


CBinoBba, the sons. 

XiidBi, the loaves of bread. 


Obs, 5.-— Some substantives take for the plural both bi 
and a, without affecting the meaning, as : 

Thehouses, [4 ombi, 

Obs. 6.— Some substantives, employed in a collective 
sense, take a or bs for the plural, as : 


The root. 
The house. 
The hair. 


Kopeab, plural Kop^HBa, 
J!,owb, plural ^oM. 
BoJOCTi, plural BO^oca. 


Obs. 7, — Collective nouns, whether animate or inanimate, 
have always the accusative like the genitive: bomcko, ^ army/ 
accusative bohcko. 

How many sons have you ? CKOibKO y Bacx cwHOB^fi ? 


* As * * sons of the country,' ) 

children of the soil, j 


OTC’ICCTBa. 
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Obs, 8.— Most substantives ending in enOE'B form their 
plural in Exa or axa, as : 


Thecliild, 

The calf^ 

The bear’s cub, 


pe(5eH0K'& * 
xeieHOKT.; 
Me^B'feHeHOK'B J 


plural, 

plural, 

plural. 


peOixa. 

xaiixa. 


Obs. 9.— In the declension of the plural of substantives 
ending in aHHHTi or ehhhb, apHHB or iipiiHi., the last syl- 
lable hh is omitted, and they take for the plural e in- 
stead of bi. 


The citizen, 

rpaat^aHiSH’B j 

plural, 

rpaatAaae. 

The gentleman, 

4B0pflHMHX» ; 

plural, 

^BopuHe. 

The peasant, 

KpeCXBHHHH’B; 

plural, 

KpecTtane. 

A Bulgarian, 

Bo^irapHHt ; 

plural, 

Boiir^pe. 

A lord, gentleman, 

do/ipuH'B; 

plural, 

doape. 

A gipsy, 


plural, 

PBiraae. 


Obs. 10.— The substantive cocfe, ‘ the neighbour,^ and 
xojidni), ‘ the servant/ have for the plural cocfi^H, xoionn, 

Obs. 11.— The substantives 6paT'i>, ‘the brother/ xosanHB, 
‘the master/ 4pyrL, ‘the friend/ cwht>, ‘the son/ inypiiHB, 
‘ the brother-in-law / have for the plural OpaxLa, xosacBa, 
jipysBE, cbmoBBE/ mypbE, 

The sentry, HacoBoli ; genitive, ^acoBto ; plural, nacoB^e. 

The tailor, nopxHoSj; genitive, nopxH^ro ; plural, nopinbie. 

The waiter, nojtOBoE ? genitive, noJiOB^ro ; plural, nojOBiIie. 

Obs. 12.— Substantives ending in m, tb, niB, iqb, take 
et for the genitive plural, as : 

The husband, MyjKBj plural, Myrntii ; genitive, wyiKeK. 

The cloak, MamX); plural, Maipii ; genitive, njtamefi. 

The key, miohx> ; plural, Kirnu ; genitive, K-imek. 

The cabin, majiamt ; plural, ^ genitive, maujameii. 



■Some few words take, in the genitive plural 
of the nominative singular, as: 


The hair. 

The soldier, 

A pood (weight), 
Oue time (once), 
The boot, 

The eye, 


BO JOCB ; 

past; 
canort ; 
rjaax; 


Bojoc^ ; 
coijfdm 

paa^ ; 
canorM j 


genitive, BOJi^C’b, 
genitive, coj^^Et^. 
genitive, 
genitive, pas^. 
genitive, candrii. 
genitive, FM3'h, 


Obs. 14.— Substantives forming their plural irregi 
will be enumerated hereafter. ^ 


The friends, 

The good friends, 
Russians, 

Frenchmen, 

I speak of Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, ) 

The English, j 

Whom did you see ? 

I saw- Englishmen. 

Of whom do you speak ? 
Of peasants. 


APYBhl 

4d6pi>ie 4py3Bi. 

P^ccKie. 

#paHay3H. 

a roBopio 0 ^paBEcfsax'L, 
ABFMBdBe* 


Kord BBI ? 

B Bd4l6ai. AHrJH'iaH'B. 
0 EOM’B roBopiiie bbi ? 
0 KpeCTBflHaX'B. 


The pencils, 

The noses. 

The fire, the fires, 

The castles. 

The locks, 

The hammers. 

Black horse, 

Grey horse. 

The ships. 

Have you my old cloaks ? 

I have not your old cloaks, I Have 
my new ones. 


KapaH4ara£ 

HociJi. 

OroHB, orni. 

SaMKB. 

3aMRi. 
MOiOTK^. 
Bopondi EOHB, 

C^pBli KOHB. 

EopadiH. 


y BaC'B J [1 MOll CTdipBie 
y MBBi Hte b^iuhx'b, 
HdBBie. 


mailed? 

y Mena cBOii 
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Singular* 

Mamuline* 

My, mine, Moii, CBot. 

Thy, thine, TBOii, cboS. 

His, ero,* (feminine ch), CBofi. 
5iir, ours, sam’B, cboS. 

Your, yours, BaraT> cboS. 

His cloaks, 

Our houses, 

Their gardens, 


PluraL 

McLscuUnef Feminine, and ITeiiter^ 
My, mine, moh, cboh. 

Thy, thine, tboh, cboh. 

Our, ours, H&mn, cboh. 

Your, yours, Bama, cbo£ 
Their, theirs, HXB, cboh. 

Ero njamH. 

Hama 40 m 4 . 


Where? 


Where are your candlesticks % 
Which candlesticks I 
The golden ones, 

W (plural), 
Which? 

These those. 

What sort of eyes as this young 
man ? 

He has blue eyes. 

The eye, the eyes. 

Has the rich inn-keeper large gardens ? 
No, he has (them) not. 


Bamia no;fCBitBHHKfl ? 

KaKfe no4CBl&aHHKH ? 

3o.JOT^e. 

KaKi'e? 

KaKie? 

KoTopBie? 

Oth, li. 

KaKie rjasa y Sxoro Moio^^ro B:eJio- 
Bta? 

y aero ro-iydbie rjasa, 
rjasB, rjasa. 

Ectb .ih y Ooraiaro TpaKTHpiBHKa 
dojbmie ca^iJi. 

Hto, y Hero hxb nto. 


Obs. 15.— being rendered in Eussian by the third 
personal pronoun oht>, them will be hxb. 

Those of, as that of, is rendered by the repetition of the 
substantive, as : 


Have they the horses of the Eussians I 
No, they have those of the English. 


y HHX'b JIH jdma^H P;fcCRHX*B? 
11^,7 HHX’B joraa^H AiirJiHHaHB. 


^ The possessive pronoun ero, ’ «i«st not he confounded with ero the 
genitive and accusative of the thhd person, pron. OHB. 


...... — 


:'■ ;:;;;■' '* ^ ^rri ;■; , 
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Wliose ? (plural) , ^bh. 




Whose loaves (of bread) have you * 

I have those of the rich bakers. 

Which shoes have you, these or those ? 
I have neither these nor those. 


y BacTi xjI6bi? 

y Meiifl xAbi dor^TMX'B (iyJOHHH- 

K0B1>. 

Eain'e 6amMaKii y Bact, Sin t6? 

y MeHjl Hto HH huTh HH rfext. 


They, them, 

OeA, HXI (hix%). 

These ones, those ones. 

9th, tS. 

Genitive, 

Of these, of those. 

STHXTb, T'l&X'B. 

Dative, 

To these, to those. 

STHM'BjTfiM'B. 

Accusative, 

Like the genitive or 

the nominative. 

Instrumental, 

By these, by those. 

Othmh, rtMH. 

Prepositional, 

Of these, of those. 

06^ ^TEx-B, 0 rto. 

Nominative, 

Which, (plural). 

KoTopBie, KaKie. 

Genitive, 

Of which, ■ 

EOTopBIXT), B'aKMX'B. 

Dative, 

To which, 

KOTOPBIMX, KaKEM'B. 

Accusative, 

Which, 

Like the genitive or 

Instrumental, 

By which, 

KOTOPBIMH, KaKMMH. 

Prepositional, 

Of which, 

0 K0T(5pBIX’B, EaKMX'B. 


Note. — Men^ 

Peqpki 


'Hapo/^h. 

Ik)^. 


Obs. 16 . — The word ^ man/ uedOuiKh, forms an irregular 
plural— dibAH; genitive diOAeii, etc. 


Of which men do you speak ? 
Of the mies, whom you see. 


0 EaKHXT) ^i 64 ax'i> roBopfe bli ? 
0 rfiXT*, KOTOptlXt BBI BM^HTG. 



Those which, 

Tl% KOTopbie. 


The ones whom. 

Tk, KOTOpfelX'B. 


To seek, ”) 

IIciiaTB. I. 2. 


To be seeking,) 


llllli::/ 

Whom are you seeking? 

Koro BBi iSmexe ? 

PpSpiSIv'V^ 

I am seeking these men. 

a Hiny ^TEX'B m; 
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I am seeking, -5 

Thou seekest, th HOienis* 

He seeks, 01% Mii(eT%. 

Have you many horses 1 
I have not many. 


We seek, mm umeM’B. 

You seek, bm iimexe. 
They seek, onu iimyT%. 

MHoro y Bac% Kon^fi ? 
y Meiiil He MHoro. 


Exbecisb XIX. 

What has the shepherd ? — He has oxen, goats and asses. 
What oxen has he ?— He has large and young oxen. — Have 
the merchants velvet ?~Tliey have no velvet, hut the 
merchants, who have the beautiful stockings, have good 
velvet also.— Do not you see those geese with the beautiful 
young pigeons ?— I do not see them, hut I see here the old 
eagles, which he sees also.— What do you seek? — I seek 
my pencils. — With whom do you speak ?— I speak with my 
friends. — Do you like your friends ?— Yes, I do (like them). 
Have the tailors their own thimbles ?— They have their 
Q^-yn_'Where have you my knives ?— I have them not, I 
seek them.— What have the carpenters ? — They have the 
joiners’ iron hammers. — -Do you not seek the asses of the 
Italian ?— No, I seek those of the miller.— Do you like 
horses ? — I do. — Have the rich tailors the cloaks ? — ^No, they 
have them not, the inn-keepers have them.— What have the 
brave captains ?— They have good soldiers.— What does the 
rich hankei* seek ?— He seeks his leather shoes. — Has he 
many brothers ?— He has many (of them).- — Has he not your 
pretty handkerehiefs ?— He has not mine, but his own. 
What handkerchiefs have the merchants ?■ — -They have the 
bad handkerchiefs of the foreigners.— Which foreigners? 
The ones, whom you do not like. — ‘Have the sailors good 
ships ?— The sailors have no good ships.* — 'Who has them ? 
The rich captains have them — ^Have the boys pretty umbrel- 
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las ? — ^Yes, they have. — ^What have yonr hoohsellers ? — ^They 
have fine houses. — What are their houses ?■ — ^Their houses are 
large. 


Exercisb.XX. ' > 

Has the joiner iron nails ?—Xo, he has not nails.— What 
houses have they ? — They have pretty houses. — What 
castles have the Frenchmen ? — ^They have no castles^ but 
have houses with yards. — ^Whose iron hammers has he ? 
He has those of the joiners.— Have these pupils good 
masters? — They have excellent masters.— Whose biscuits 
has the baker? — He has those of his neighbours, the con- 
fectioners — Have your friends my fine knives? — They have 
not your knives, they have those of the cooks only. — Whose 
cooks are these men? — Mine. — Has he wooden tables? 
Yes, he has plenty of them. — -Who has the rich merchants’ 
gold candlesticks? — ^Nobody has them.— They have them. 
What horses does your friend like ?— He likes black horses, 
but does not like grey ones. — Who gives him the pies? 
The rich merchant's cooks.- — ^What have their brothers? 
They have wooden cofiers, large copper lanterns and pretty 
silver candlesticks. — ^What bags have these peasants? 
These peasants have no bags, but our cooks have (some). 
Are you seeking the soldier’s tobacco or the smoker’s ?— I 
seek neither the soldier’s nor the smoker’s tobacco, I seek 
my own. — Have you many boots ?— I have no boots, I have 
shoes only. — ^Have the cocks and the pigeons barley ? 
They have a little barley. — What has this officer ? — ^Which 
officer ? — ^The one whom the colonel does not like.— He has 
nothing. — Has he his own boots ?— He has not his own, 
he has the bootmaker’s boots only,— Have you any shoes ? 
Yes, I have. 



TWELFTH LESSON. — YpoicB. 

Augmentatke and Diminutke Nomis, 

Obs. 1. — Masculine augmentative nouns have the tei'mi- 
nation in ume or which represent the object in a 

magnified form^ sometimes also express contempt for, or 
deformity in the object, as ; 

a peasant, a big peasant. 

t MyjKH»mHa, a big, coarse peasant. 

, f 4oMHine, a big house, 

a house, ) ^ ^ i- t i 

C 4oMHHa, a big, ugly house. 

As the above terminations are not of the masculine gender, 
they will be treated hereafter. 

Masculine diminutives have the following terminations : 

HKX, OKX, EKT), 

which represent the object diminished in size, as : 

A table, CTO-it, diminutive Ct6.!hk'B, little table. 

A shed, capdii, „ Capdeq'B. little shed. 

A horse, Konb, „ KoneKt, little horse, 

A town, rdpo^-B, „ TopoAOKi, little town. 

A man, ^eJOD'ki., „ He.iOB'keKT>, 

Obs. 2. — ^The diminutive full terminations for adjectives 
are : enhida or enhiioii, and onhidii or ontnoii. These ter- 
minations indicate a diminution of quality or a softening of 
the force of their primitives. 

More detailed explanations of augmentative and dimi- 
nutive nouns will be given further on. 

Nominative, We, you, they. Mm, br, oh^. 

Genitive, Of us, of you, of them, Hac^, BacT., hx^ (hhxt.). 

Dative, To us, to you, to them. Humt., saM^, (nHMT>), 

Accusative, Us, you, them, Haci*, BacT>, nx% fnux^). 

Instrumental, By us, by you, by them, HjImii, Bawii, hmii (iihmh). 

Prepositional, Of us, of you, of them, 0 Haci*, o BacT*, o iiuxt. 


( 86 ) 


Obs. 3. — ^To HX'B, BWh, when with a preposition, the 
letter h is prefixed, as hhx'B, hhm'l, hhmh 

Both, (the one and the COoa. 

other), (Tot'b h ^pyron. 

One, the one, O^imx. * 

The other, another, 4pyrdir. 

Have you the gold or silver thimble ? 3 o-jot 60 jh nanepCTOK’B y Bact EJin 

cepedpflHBiii 1 

I have both. 


Both, plnr. (those and 
the others), 

Neither (neither that ^ 
nor the other), j 
Neither, plur. (neither^ 
those nor the others), ) 


Singular . — The other. 
Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative, 

Instrumental, 
Prepositional, 


( y Mena tot-l h Apyrdfi, 

( y MeH^ dda. 

05a. 

Ti H 4pyrie. 

IIh Torb nil ^pyron, 

Hh xi Hii ^pyrie. 


P^wra^.—The others. 


/[pyraro. 

v^pyroMy. 

4pyr6il, 4 pyraro. 
4pyniMi. 

0 ^pyroMi. 


KpacHBbiM ca^x, 


Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative, 

Instrumental, 

Prepositional, 


Singular. 


EpacHBBii ca^. 
Kpactero ca^a. 
Kpac^BOMy ca^y. 
KpacMBwi caA-B. 
KpaCMBBIM’B 
0 KpaCUBOMT. 


Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative, 

Instrumental, 

Prepositional, 


4pyrie. 

4pyrax'B. 

4pyri3M*b. 

4pyri«;, ^pyriix-B. 

4pyrihm. 

O^pyriix^. 


A pretty garden. 

Plural. 


Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative, 

Instrumental, 

Prepositional, 


KpacuBBie caAiJi. 
KpacMBHxx ca^ds^. 
KpaCMBBIM'B Ca;t^MT», 

Kpac/iBtie 

KpaciiBBiMH ca,iaMn. 
OKpaCHBHX'LCaAaX^. 


Obs. 4. — According to tte above example are declined 
all regular substantives and adjectives of hard termination. 
In names of animate beings, however, the accusative is like 
the genitive, as : 

An ox, Bwki ; aceusatiye singular, B&iKa ; accusative plural, Bwkofb. 

Excerptions. 

The following substantives — sySii, tooth ‘ a 

scull f KJHB'B, ^ a wedge f ko.I'B, ^ a stake i' CTyj-L, ^ a chair 
ooo^'L, ^ a felly 6paTT>, " a brother jihctb, ^ a leaf ; JocKyx'B, 
‘ a rag, scrap ' npyxi), " a twig no^osB, ^ a slide Gpycx, 
^ a beam Kdiocx, ^ an ear (of corn) f 6aT6n>, ^ a rod / iuokt», 
^a lock;^ npioia, hook;'’ cyRTt, ^a knot (in wood);’ 
KaMeHb, *a stone Kopenb, 'a root;’ yrojb, ^ coal / boj[- 
^lipb, ^a boil’ — ^form their plural irregularly, Le. nom. 
in bs, gen. bCBii, dat. bsmb, inst. lAmh, prep. bJix'b. The 
gutturals r, k, before b, changing into at, n, as : 6aT6acba, 

moHbfl, Kpibubff, cy^bH. 

Obs. 5. — In all the above substantives the accent, if on 
the first syllable, passes to the middle one, except in the 
word yroJ[b, which preserves the accent on the first syl- 
lable, as: 

yroJb, plural yrojba* 

Obs. 6. — ^In a partitive sense, fiaioni, KpK)KT>, Kanenb, ko- 
peiib, form also their plural in n, as Caioru, KpiOKH, kAmhu. 

Obs. 7. — Bparb, cua.T'b, cwH-b, for the gen. and ace. plur. 
have also 6paTiH, csaTOBeii, CbmoB'b. JincxH, sheets (of 
paper), gen. JtncxoB’b. 

What does the banker seek ? umeix dauKUpi ? 

He is seeking his pocket-book. Om umoTi CBok CyMajKHHK'B. 






Why? 
Wterefore f 
Because, 


Saute? 

IIoueMjf? 

fllOTOMy UTO. 

Obs. 8, — IIoTOMy UTO — literally,/ for that that.’ 

Why does he seek him I oh'b ero imerB? 

Because he wants him. fHoTOMy ’^ro ohtEi eM^ H^^oCieH'B 

(Hyaieax). 


Obs# 9. — Ha/^oSeH'B, HysEeH'B, —'literally means ^ necessary, 

I want- 1 need. ") 

ntxsnecessar’viomel +Ma® H^AOCno. 


There are, 

There are many men, whom 
no one likes. 


Ectb, (impers. verb.) 

(Ecmh) MHoro kotopbix’B hh- 

KTO lie ,Ii6(5HTT». 


Obs. 10. — Ectb, ^ there are. 
•understood. 

I was speaking, E roBopijE'B. 

I did speak, H rOBop^iCB. 

I spoke, fl roBOpH.i't. 

I have or had spoken, a roBOpi.«ii. 


is usually omitted, although 


I saw, 

I did see, 

I have seen, etc. 


fl BH/i'lii'B, We saw, 

B bihA'Sji'B, We did see, 

a We have se 


I was giving, 

We were giving, 


E AaBli-B. 

Mbi 4aB44H. 


E 

Tbi 

Ofl% 

Mm 4^40. 
Bm 4ljH. 
Omi 4^0, 


I gave, 

Thou gavest. 
He gave. 

We gave, 
You gave, 
They gave, 


Obs. 11. — ^There is only one past tense in tlie Russian 
verbs. Thus, ^ I did see, I saw, I have seen this man,’ 
are rendered in Russian by 

a ^Toro He^OB^Ka. 

Obs. 12. — ^The three persons of the past tense in the 
singular end in jit> (fern. la, neut. . 10 ), and the three 
persons of the plural, for all genders, end in m : the 
person is distinguished by the personal pronoun which 
■ precedes the verb. 


The shepherd. 
Merchandise (goods). 
The emperor, 

The czar, 

A count, 

The baron, 

The mendicant, beggar, 
The maidiet, 

John, IlBaHX. 

Charles, Kap^i.. 

Alexis, A.rtKCejS. 

Basil, Baciuiii. 

Alexander, A.ieKCafl4pi. 


UacT^xt. 

XOB^pB. 

HMnepd^Top'B. 

B[apb. 

rpa'&'B. 

BapdH'B. 

Hnnufi. 

PiiiuoKB, genitive, p^iHKa. 


Peter, 

Andrew, 

Joseph, 

Constantine, 

Paul, 


neTp-B. 

Aii^peii. 
lociM'B, OcnnB. 
KOHCTailTHUB, 
HaBe-iB. 


Grand duhe, 

Hemp, KOHondib ; 
Curious, inquisitive, 
The flax, JeHB ; 
Wise, 


BeJHKiii KHii3b. 
genitive, KoHon.ia. 

Jiodon^iTirwfl. 
genitive, Jbiiy, and ^bna, 
My4pwii. 


Where did you see his brothers I bli b/i41;.ih ero CpfiTbeBB? 
I saw them in the market. ffl hxb ua pbiUKls. 


Obs. 13. — The preposition b-b, ^ in,’ having the strict 
meaning of ‘ inside/ the Russians say, on the marl^i instead 
of in the market 



Exercise XXL 

Are you seeking your boots or mine ? — I seek neither 
yours nor mine, I seek those of the count. — ^Which count ? 
The one who has excellent gardens. — What have these 
beggars ?— They have old shoes.— What tickets does he 
seek ? — He does not seek tickets, he seeks his pocket-books. 
Do you like this kind prince ? — I like not only this kind 
prince, but his sons also. — Does he like this merchant’s 
sons ? — Yes, he likes them. — To whom did you give your 
pencils, to masters (teachers) or pupils? — I gave them 
neither to masters nor pupils, I gave them to my diligent 
brother.— Did you speak with the baron? — Xo, I did not 
speak with him, but I spoke with the count. — Does not he 
see you? — He does not see me. — ^Does his brother see my 
steel knives ? — ^No, he does not (see them). — What oxen 
have the shepherds? — ^The shepherds have no oxen, they 
have rams and asses only. — Have you blue or red velvet ? 
I have neither blue nor red velvet, I have green satin only. 
Did you not see the banker’s beautiful horses ? — I did not 
see his horses. — ^Do you see the masters (teachers) with 
their diligent pupils? — I do not see the masters, but I see 
their sons and their brothers. — Which is your tea? — My 
tea is that with sugar.— Have you my cloaks or those of 
the tailor ? — I have neither. — WTiat has he ? — He has the 
old boots of the young sailor. — W’hat umbrellas have you ? 
I have blue, black, white and yellow silk umbrellas. 


Exercise XXII. 


Of which emperor were you speaking ? — ^I spoke of the 
emperor who has many brave soldiers, — What did the 
industrious sailors see ? — ^They saw fine ships with white 




sails. — ^Witli whom did you speak ? — spoke with, the sons 
of the rich merchants. — Have you seen this merchant s 
pretty houses ? — I saw only those of his neighbours. — Did 
you speak with father Constantine? — but I spoke 
with his sons. — Why did you not speak to either Alexander 
or Constantine ? — Because they did not speak to his father. 
What have their friends ? — They have his brother’s young 
pigeons. — Who has spoken to the brothers of your friends ? 
Nobody has spoken to them. — What oxen has the butcher ? 
Which butcher ? — The one whom you do not like. — ^The 
butcher^ whom I do not like, has no oxen ; he has rams 
only. — Where did he see the emperor with the sons of the 
grand duke ? — He saw them in the king’s palace. — Does he 
like eagles and pigeons ? — No^ he does not like eagles^ but 
pigeons only. — Where does he see the peasants ? — He sees 
them in (na) the market. — What merchandise have these 
rich merchants ? — They have tea, sugar, coffee, honey, wax, 
flax and hemp. — Have they plenty of flax and hemp ? — ^They 
have enough flax, but little hemp. — Why did you not give 
them a little tobacco ? — Because they do not like it. 


THIRTEENTH LESSON.— Tpiind^naTMu yp6Ki&. 


HoacB. 

rpe66iB. 

MlieubKiH rpede'Hb, rpedeinoKT*. 
CiaKAut. 

POTt, genitive, pxa. 

Hocx. 

rja3i, plur. r.ia3a, gen. plur. ua3t>. 
plural, 


The belt, 

The comb, 

A small comb, 

The glass, tumbler, 

The mouth (of animals)j 
The nose, 

The eye, 

The forest, wood, 

The horseman 








and foreign wordsj liaving an unaccented termination in 
epT>j op'i>; as : 


Atoop'B, ‘doctor 


Kaiepi; 


a cutter 


The year, 

The town, 

The honey, 

The cold, 

The age, 

A flower, colour, 

A form, shape, image. 
The voice, 

A body, corps, 

A forest, 

A sail, 

The belt, girdle, 

A guard, watchman, 
The shore, 

A meadow, 

A curtain, 

The horn, 

The snow, 

A rick (of hay), 

The plane, barge, 

Tne side, flank, 

A century, age, 

The fur, bellows 
The bowels, intestines. 
An edge, country, 

A bill of exchange, 

A monogram, 

A cracknel, 

A stamp, 

Wing of a house, 

A surgeon, 

A writer, 

An anchor, 

A hunter, 


ro4 'B, (m and a). 

r6po4'i>. 

Me^T), (m and a). 
Xo-iOAi.. 

BospacTT), (bi and a). 
I^Bto, (w and a). 
OOpas^, (w and a). 
ruJEOCT*. 

Kopnycb, (bi and a). 

d’SCTi. 

Hapyc^, (bi and a), 
nd/ic'b, (m and a). 
Cxopo/K'b. 

I><5per'b. 

dyr-b. 

Hojoni. 

Pori, (h and a). 
CirBri, (h and a). 
Cion, (h and a). 
Cipyri, (a and a). 
Boki. 

B'fiKi, (h and a). 
Mlxi, (h and a), 
ndxpoxi, (h and a). 
Kpaii. 

BeKceJb, (h and a). 
Benseab, (a and h). 
Kpea^e-ib, (a and a). 
lUxeameJib, (a and a). 
<&.iHrej[b, (a and a)* 
ileKapb, (a and a). 
Hacapb, (a and a). 
jlKOpb, (a and a), 
Erepb, (a aud a). 


Have the cooks my knives 1 
They have them not. 

Have they seen the boars ? 
Where are the boars ? 

I see only one boar. 


y noBapoB'B .10 MOH nojKil 7 
OnH He y hiix^. 

JIR OIIIJ fiopoBOB-B ? 

Tab dopoBa ? 

a B0®y TojbKO OAHor6 ddposa. 


A German, 

A Turk, 

All Italian, 

A Spaniard, 

A Russian, 

An American, 


Germans, 

Turks, 

Italians, 

Spaniards, 

Russians, 

Americans, 


H-feMeEiB, 

XypoKB, 

IlTa-fbflae0B, 

IIcr/aHepB, 

PyccKiH, 


B'6M0i»r. 

TypKii. 

HCnaH0i>i. 
pyccKie. 


AMepiiKaHe0i,, aMepHKaii0Bi. 


Obs. 3. — ^The Russians do not commence the names of 
nations with capital letters. 

Give (imperative), 4aii, plural, 

Give me the cloak. 4 ‘^iiTe MnB nJiai0B. 


If you please, (pray), 
To grant, to confer. 
To present, to give 


ifer, 1 
ive, y 


nojKMyflcTaj noataiyflie. 
IIoajiiOBaTi). 


Give me th!a, if you please. vl^iiTe iitn-fi ^lo noiK^jtyficTa. 

(Pray, give me this). noiKajyJiTe mu* ^TO. 

Give me some sugar, if you f /laiiTe mu*, noffiaiyUcTa cdxapy. 
please. v noailiyuie mb* caxapy. 

Obs. 4— noffitliyiiTe, imperative from noiKaioBaTt, is used 
e.vtensively by Eussians for politeness’ sake, in place of 
gire, to come, etc., and also in order to avoid a leno-thy 
phrase vfith noiKaiyicia, thus ; & / 


Come to me if you please, or 
pray come to me, 


I npnxoAHTe noJKAiyiicTa ko mhIB, 


may be just as well rendered by noJKliyHre ko Miii. 


Will you have a piece of ham ? 
Yes, if you please. 


XOTIITG dlH Bbr KyCOKB OKOpOKa ? 
4a, HO/iiiiyiiTe, 


To will. 

To wish, to want. 
To have a mind to. 
To know. 


Xoikib. 


BHatB. 


Conjugation of the present tense of the verbs fl xouy, M 
want;’ and fl SHaiO, 'I know:’ — 


Singular. 

L fl 3H^io. 

2. Tw x6*iemB, Tm sHaeniB. 

3. OhT) xonm; Oh-b siiaeT’B. 

He has no cloth. 

Have you good velvets 1 
I have no good velvet. 


1. Mbi xoite, Mbi 

2. Bbi xOTuxe, Bm SHaeTC. 

3- Oini XOTHT^, OuH aHaroTT.. 

y nero Hto cyKH^. 

EcTb in y Bac'B xopdmiii d^pxaxi ? 
y Mena Hta xopdinaro G^pxaTy. 


Obs. 5. — placed before a substantive, governs 


tbe genitive. 


There, Tum-b. 

Thence, Tv^a. 


The Cardinal Numerals. — E odHuecTBeHHBia 


One, the one, a 
Alone, 

Ones, the ones. 
Alone, 


Singular. 

Nominative, 

Genitive, 0;[iior6, 

Dative, Oahomj 

Accusative, OAihrB, 

Instrumental, Oinnsii 

Prepositional, OO'B o^i 


Oauhl. 


0;[iior6. 

OAHOMy. 

OAiiirB, OAHOrd- 
OAHiisiB. 

06'b OAnoMB. 


Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative, 


0 ah£ 

Oahhx'B. 

OAHiiM-B. 

Oahu, OAHiix'B. 


Instrumental, Oahhmh. 
Prepositional, 06^ oahmx'B. 


Some say, this and others that. Cash roBopaTib iSto a APyri'e to. 



How much 
How many?) 

Some, others, 

How many tables have you I 
I iiave one table. 

How many men (persons) do you see 1 
I see one man. 


Ckojbko, governs genitive. 


O^Hii, flpyrie. 

CKd!i>KO CTO JOB’S y Bact? 
y Mena 04Hm> ctoj’b. 

CKOJBKO MeJOBtK'B bbiI 

a BHJfiy o^noro fiejoBtKa. 


Two, * ABa three, ‘ ipu ; tour, ‘ HCTbipe.*^ 

Obs. 6. — ^The numerals ^Ba, xpu and Hexb'ipe, when in 
the nominative, are always followed by substantives in the 
genitive singular. 

How many writers have you I Ceojbko y Bacx nacap^fi ? 

I have two writers. V mciih 4Ba niicapa. 

I have as many as you have. V sieua ctojbko ckojbko y Bacb. 

AsmucBas, I Ct6.ii>ko, CKoaBKO. 

As many as, ) 

Three pieces, Tpn KycKd. 

Four pieces, Teiiiipe KycKd 

Obs. 7. — Substantives following any of the above three 
numerals never have the inflexion y or lo in the genitive, 
but always a or a. 

Obs. 8. — When a substantive with absi, xps, ueriipe, is 
preceded by an adjective, the latter may be in the nomina- 
tive or genitive plural, as : 

Three rich men epoke. f 

C Tpu xoponiHX’b HejoB’fiKa roBopajo. 

Obs. 9. — ^The nominative, as shown in the above example, 
is used with personal, and the genitive with impersonal 
verbs. 

There were threenew tables. [ 

(. Bwjo Tpu xopdmnxi ctoj^. 

They have four houses, y HHit ^exwpe /[oMa. 



'' 1 : ^ 


The Declension of the numerals rpiij neib'ipe^ and the 
definite pronoun ooa : — 

Nominative, ^Ba, Tpn, nex^ipe, . ^(5a. 

Genitive, Tpex^, neiwpexB, ofioax'B. 

Dative, Asy.M^, xpeirb, HextipeM'b, o^Sohutb. 

Accusative, Like the nominative or genitive, 

Instrumental, ABYM^, xpeMff, neTBipbM^, oCoam 

Prepositional, 0 ^uyx-B, xpext, nexupeXB, (M5<5 hx^. 

I see both your friends. fl BH®y oddax-b Bamnx'B Apyse®- 

Do you see the shepherd with the B^^axe ^ii bh nacxyx^ ct xpeiaA 
three oxen I dLiKdMH. 

On both shores. Ha oddaxi* deperdx'B. 


3KHBOIIHCeB[l. 

Baaie-ib. 

Bdper^. 

aaBTpaK'&. 

yffiHHi. 

Hd.I^HHK'B* 

PydiB. 


The painter, 

The sculptor. 
The shore, bank, 
The dinner. 

The breakfast. 
The supper, 

The luncheon. 
Rouble, 


Snaexe BH cBoil ypdK^? 
Mbi erd SHaeMT). 
KxoBHaex'B? 

Hhkt( 5 He 3H^er&. 


Do you know your lesson I 
We know it. 

Who knows 1 
Nobody knows. 

A Dane, Danes, 

A Swede, Swedes, 

A Swiss, Swiss, 

A Norwegian, Norwegians, 

Five, naTBj sis, meciii; seven, comb ; eight, boccmb, (occmb) ; 
nine, ^eBSTB ; ten, A^caiB. 

Obs. 10 .— The cardinal numbers naiB, meeiB, etc., govern 
the genitive plural, and are declined as follows : 


^axHaHe. 

mBd4H. 

IHBefill^pilBT. 

HopBdainw. 


niBe^, 

UlBeiiHapepx, 

HopBeaien’B, 



AeCflTM. 


Have you five oxen ? 
I have only one. 


Only, 

Nothing but^ 
From, 


OxTi (governs the genitive) 


Actual, present, 

True, real, > 

Genuine, ^ 

Faithful, true, correct. 
False, 

An acquaintance, 


HacToanG[iii. 


B'fepHBiiL 

SflaKOMfcili. 


Under. 


IIo4^ (governs the instr.), 

W MaJB*IHKT> ? 

Oh-B n04-B GTO^dM-B, 


Where is the boy ? 

He is under the table. 


Singular, 

Jii, HacToamiS. 

iro, nacToamaro. 

)My, HacTOfin^eiviy. 

the nomin. or genit. 
JMB, HaCTOarUHMTj. 

MB, flacToameiiB. 





MM 


friends. — Who has the beautiful tumblers ? — The hunters 
have them. — Have you not the fine horses of the English- 
men ? — I have (them) not. — How many bills of exchange 
has the banker ? — He has eight bills of exchange. — ^Do you 
want a j^iece of cheese ? — Ko, I do not, — Do you not want 
some tea ? — No. — Has the painter’s boy any pencils ? — He 
has some. — ■From whom did he have them f— Prom the 
painter.— From which painter ?— From my neighbour. 
What belts have these soldiers ?— They have leathern belts. 
How many horsemen and hunters do these watchmen see? 
They see five horsemen and three hunters.— Did he see also 
one or two asses ?- He saw one ass and two horses. — ^Do 
you see the anchors of this fine ship ?— I do not see the 
anchors, but I see the sails.— What do you see there ? — see 
white snow. — How many ricks have these peasants ? — They 
have eight ricks.— How many cooks have you ?— I have as 
many as you. — What furs have the blacksmiths ? — ^They 
havemo furs, but bellows. — How many horns has this ram ? 
He has two horns.— What colour are your flowers ? — My 
flowers are (of) yellow and blue (colour). — Which colours 
do you like ?— I like red and blue (colours), but dislike (do 
not like) black.— Have his sons good voices ?— They have 
excellent voices.— Who has my son^s comb ?— Nobody has 
it.— Has he (it) not ?— No, he has not your son’s comb, he 
has his own.— Whose is this magnificent palace ? — This is 
the palace of the king’s sons.— Have you not good coal ? 
I have neither good nor bad. — How many roubles did the 
fiither give to his sons ?- — He gave the one (whom) he 
likes nine roubles and to bis other son he gave only two 
roubles.^ — With whom is this celebrated painter? — He is 
with the king’s sculptor.* — Have the citizens of this rich 
town pretty houses? — ^The citizens have large, but not 
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pretty houses. — Have the rich Germans and their neigh- 
bours, the industrious Dutchmen, many ships ?— The Dutch 
have many ships, but the Germans have only three or 
four ships. 

Exeucise XXIV, 

Why is he not in the king’s palace ?— Because there are 
three emperors there, four grand dukes, and seven princes. 
Has the baron, your neighbour, forests ?— He has no forests, 
but has excellent meadows. — ^What do you give him ?— I 
gave him three woodcocks, four hares, five stags and three 
geese. — "Who gave you the ham ? — The grand duke’s cook 
gave it me. — How many umbrellas have you ?— I have two 
(of them). — How many new cloaks have you?' — I have 
seven (of them). — Of which new cloaks are you speaking ? 
I am speaking of the seven new cloaks, which the tailors 
gave you.* — ^IVho has seen the waistcoats of their brothers ? 
I saw your waistcoats, but have not seen those of your 
hi'others.— With whom hast thou spoken? — spoke with 
the celebrated master’s diligent pupils. — Of what were you 
speaking with them?— I was speaking with them of the 
beautiful town of the mighty king. — How many vultures 
did you see in the forest ?— I saw there ten vultures and 
three woodcocks. — Of which vultures are you speaking ? — I 
am speaking of the three large vultures. — -Has your cousin’s 
surgeon (Bpanij) his own house ? — The surgeon has no house 
of his own, but the doctor has (his own house). — Has this 
old man good teeth?— He has good teeth, and his comb 
has also good teeth. — ^Do you want to give him three 
roubles ?— Yes, I want to give them to him. — Have you 
my keys and my hammer ?— rl have neither (neither that 
nor the other). — Do you like Spaniards or Turks ? — I like 
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neither.— Wiiere have you seen white and grey geese? — I 
saw tlieni on both the banks. — Who is your true friend^ this 
painter or that sculptor ?— Both are my true friends. — ^With 
whom do you wush to speak? — I wish to speak with his 
brother. — ^Will you speak with the captain of this fine 
ship ? — will speak with him. 


FOURTEENTH LESSON. — ^leiiJipHa^naraH FpoK^. 

This, that, 

This one, that one, 

It, 

Obs. 1. — The pronoun oH&m is declined as an adjective, 
Le . genitive oiiaro, dative ohomv, etc. This pronoun is 
rarely used, the repetition of the substantive or the use of 
the pronoun OH^ being preferable, as : 

Ect& jh y Bac^ dyMaiEnnK'L t 
Ectb. 

y Mena ohmS (oh'l). 
y Mena irfiTE OyMaiKiinEa. 
y Mena nto onaro (er6). 

OuCHB, BeCBMa. 

Ectb m y sac^ ctop% t 
y Mena orient xopoiniii c^Ciap’B. 

OMeHb do.i&ai6S. 

O^eHb Moao^di. 

Mnoro, with the gen. 
]\laj[0, 

HeMHoro, „ 


Have you a pocket-book J 
I have (it), 

I liave it not. 

Very, 

Have you sugar ? 

I have very good sugar. 

Very large, big, 

Very young, 

Many, much, several^ 
Little, but little, 

Not much, few. 


Oubit. 
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Enongli, suffieieEtly, 

^OBodBHO, vvith the gen. 

Very few^ 

OueBB Majo, ,j 

Too, 

CiHIllKOM'B. 

Too mucli, \ 

'CduriiKOMi> Muoro. 

• ■ i 

|.^epe3'B Bvpi. 

We have but few houses. 

y flac^ mAio aomob'b. 

They have very few friends. 

y HHX'B d'lCHB MaJtO 4 py 3 eit, 

Have you enough tobacco 1 

40Bd!i>H0 .JH y BacT> TaOaiiy ? 

I have too much of it. 

y Mena erd c.iuuikomi> Modro. 

I have too little of it. 

y Mena erd CwImeikomi. mIto. 

How many houses has this^ 

Cko-i&ko 4dM0BT. y yxoro Kyniiii ? 

merchant ? 

He has many (of them). 

y Herd HX^ MHdro. 

He has not any. 

y Herd nxT) hIjT'b. 

He has few shoes. 

y Herd Ma .10 CainaiaiidB^. 

Why, (from what). 

Or-B uero. 

The hatter, 


The gunmaker, 

OpyiKeiiniiKi. 

A wine-merchant, 

BHHOTOprd.lCQ'B. 

A butcher. 

Mhchhkt., 

A sausage-maker. 

KO-ldaCHHKl. 

The masters. 

XoBaesa, 

Totally, quite, 

BoBce. 

Not at all, 

BoBce He, cobc^mx He. 

Not many,^ 

He MHorie, 

Eew, 3 

But, only. 

ToiBKO. 

I have no horses at all. 

y MeHfl BOBCe H'fin KOHefi. 

Has he many friends ? 

Mhofo .!M y Herd ^pyseii. 

He has very few (of them). 

y Herd nxT* dneiib sia.io. 

He has but (only) two (of them). 

y nerd hx'b to-ibko ^bu. 
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Very miieli, O^che MHoro. 

Kote. — When by itself, ^mry is rendered by o^enE. 

u ithoiit the word MHoro, as : 

1 like him very much. ff ero o'ieHi> 


Why? pa'ifol'E. 

(IIo^ieMy. 

Obs. 2. — SaH’lM'E is indicative of object, purpose^ 

iiy did you come ? ^ ^ ^ | jbm npiim.!ii ? 

(Wiiat was your object in coming)? > 


is indicative of cause, as 


Why is your house empty ? 
(What is the cause of your 
house being empty) ? 


noHCMy Bam% nycxdfi t 


To be, Beite. 

He is, OhI) ecTB. 

They are, Omi cyiB. 

Obs. 3. — Ecte, is,"" and cyxE, ^ are,*^ may be nsed 
a particular emphasis or importance is to be expressed. 

We were, mbi 

You were, bbi CkM. 

They were, mm diliiH. 


I was, fl dbi-ix., 

I have been, a dbui*. 

I had been, a Oi>i.n>. 


Obs. 4— Bboo, neuter of dELiT, is the past tense of the 
impersonal verb ecxE. 

Future feme of the auxiliary verb 5eixe. 

Phiral. 

Mbi We shall, or will be. 

Bbi dy4eTe, You shall, or will be. 
Oh« dy^yiTi, They shall, or will be. 


Singular, 

I shall, or wdll be. 
Thou shalt, or wilt be. 
He shall, or will be. 


H dyAY,. ' 

Tbi dy4enib, 
Oin» dy^erb, 


Obs. 5* — ^There is only one future tense in Russian 
verbs* 

Obs. 6.— ByiteTTi and 6y^yTT*, the third persons of the 
future tense of the verb ‘ to be/ when expressing* 

may be used in place of the future tense of the 
verb mixh/ to have/ as: 


Present^ I have, 

Past, I had, 

Future^ I shall have, 


y Meott ecTB. 
y MCHfi CtiJr-ni, a, o# 
( y Mena Oy^eT'B, 

I y Meeji dy^tyTiv. 


He will have a house. 
They will have houses. 
There will be a holiday. 
There will be raiu. 


y Herd 6fm'h ^om, 
y niix-L dyAYTi. aomjI. 
By^eit HpasAnnK'B. 

By^eiii /ro/KAi». 


Eleven, 

OAnnaAE(aT&. 

Twelve, 

AB’SHaApaTi). 

Thirteen, 

TpniidAgaTB. 

Fourteen, 

HeTb'ipiiaAqaTB. 

Fifteen, 

nflTHaAHaTB. 

Sixteen, 

mecTHaAqaTB. 

Seventeen, 

ceMHdAqaTB. 

Eighteen, 

BOCGMHaAqaTB. 

ISiineteen, 

AeBJiTH^AqaTB. 

Twenty, 

AB^Aq«m. 

Twenty-one, 

ABaAqaiB oauhi, 

Twenty-two, 

ABaAqaxB ABa. 


The day, AenB, gen. AHU. 

The evening, Benep'B, 

mid-day, noJiAeHB, gen. noAyAHH. 

The hour, | 

(One o’clock), ) 

Tlie witch, I 
The clock, > 


Thirty, 

TpitwaTB. 

Forty, 

CdpOK7>. 

Fifty, 

naTbAec/iT'B. 

Sixty, 

mecTBAecHTtB. 

Seventy, 

CeMbAec/iTTi. 

Eighty, 

BoCeHBAeCHT’B. 

Ninety, 

AeBaiidcTO. 

Hundred, 

CTO. 

Hundred and 

one, CTO oAHii'B. 

Two hundred, 

, AB'fiCTII. 

A thousand, 

TBica*ia. 

Million, 

MILLlidll-B, 

Monday, 

noneAliBHiiirB. 

Tuesday, 

BTopHHK'b. 

Wednesday, 

cepcAJi, cpoAa. (fem.) 

Thursday, 

qeiBepr-B. 

Friday, 

n/iTHnqa. (fem.) 

Saturday, 

cyCuoTa. (fem.) 

Sunday, 

BOCKpcceilBG. (neuter). 
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tlie days of tlie week, the preposition ¥!> 

4n/ with the accusative is used, as : 


On Monday^ 

On Tuesday, 

What have yon /or breakfast % 
I will have />r breakfast ham, 
bread and coffee. 


B'& none;^’B.iBEnK'B. 

Bo BTopnnK’B, etc. 

fUto y sac's na s^sipaK's ? 
y Mena 6y*:^eT’B na sastpaK'S oKOpOK'B, 
xi'Mis E K<S$eh. 


Exercise XXV. 

Did vou not speak with the masters of these houses ? 
1^0 sir ”we have not seen the masters, hut only their sons- 
in-law.— Have not the Swedes good cheese ? — ^They have (it) 
not but the Swiss have plenty of it.— Have the Dutch 
nlenty of cheese?— They have too much of it.— What are 
ihe peasants seeking ?-They seek the sacks of (with) coals. 
Of which coals are you speaking ?— I am speaking ot the 
coals (which) your coal-dealer (yro-itmuKi-) gave me.— Have 
these young scholars steel knives ?— These scholars have not 
steel hut iron knives.-What bread hast thou, stale or new ? 
I have neither (that nor the other).-Has he bread ? 

He has very little (of it).— Who has a little tea . My 
cousin has too little of it.-Has this merchant one son 
only He has six sons.— Is the pocket-hook (which) I 
o-ave him o-ood?— The pocket-book is of leather and a very 
Jood one. but you did not give it to him.-How many 
Mothers has this Swede ?-He has two (of therj ony. 
With which brother did you speak ?-I sp<fe 
Has the father spoken with his parents .—He has not 
spoken with them.— Who has spoken with Uiem ?— Nobody. 
Where were your brothers on Monday ?-They were m the 
..rand duke^s fine castle.-Which grand dulce ?-The one 

whom I like.— Does the master Hke his (own) scholars? 


He likes them very much. — Do not you want some coffee ? 
No^ I do not like coffee. — What captain have the sailors ? 
They have a very good one. — Has he good sailors ? — They 
were good, but now they are bad. — Why are they bad ? 
Because their captain is too kind. — Will your friend (ac- 
quaintance) be here on Thursday ? — No, he will not be. 
Why? — Because he will be on that (ototti) day at his 
friend's, the American. — Have the Italians good painters ? 
They have many, — Are the painters rich ? — They were 
rich, but now they are poor. — Have these merchants good 
merchandise ? — The merchandise of these merchants is very 
good. 

JiXEncisB XXVL 

How many pieces of velvet have they ? — They have 
nineteen (of them). — How many soldiers did you see ?— I 
saw forty-four soldiers. — Who has seen these four men ? 
Both the watchmen of this garden.* — ^What has this hatter ? 
He has nothing. — -Has the cook plenty of pepper ? — Not 
much, but enough.- — Has the butcher coffee ? — He has (it) 
not, but he has many oxen and rams.— Has the blacksmith 
hammers ?— He had, but now he has (them) not.— What sort 
of hair have these old men ?— They have grey hair.— Have 
you any breakfast ? — I have not. — Who has it ?— My 
friend, the Englishman, has an excellent one.— What (sort 
of a) breakfast have yon ?— I have tea, cheese, ham and new 
white bread. — ^Mliat breakfast will you have on Tuesday ? 
It will be a good one.— Does the master speak of the 
theatx'e ? — He does not speak of the theatre. — Why does he 
not speak of it? — Because he does not like it. — Have the 
citizens of this town good gardens ? — They have, and very 
good ones. — What have these soldiers ? — They have very 


good steel pistols.— Who has given them to them ? — ^The 
brave lieutenant. — Who has real friends ?~My brother has 
many real friends.^ — Who has a good wooden eoflPer ? — My 
attendant has a very good one. — What baidey have these 
peasants ?— These peasants have very good;, but those 
very bad. — Who has spoken to you of me ?— My son-in- 
law has spoken much of you to me. — ^How many oxen has 
the butcher ?— He has three good oxen.- — Were you in the 
castle on Monday ? — 'Noy but I was there on Tuesday and 
on Thursday.— Have you a good attendant ?- — have many 
and they are very good and faithful. 


FIFTEENTH LESSON. — IlaTHa^qaTBii ypoKi* 


To be afraid^ to fear^ 

EoaiBca. 

To be afraid of, 

EoaxBca. 

Is this boy afraid 1 

Boiiica hoT^ ! 

He is afraid of his father. > 

He fears (dreads) his father, i 

Ohi. dotea CBoero oiga. 

Obs. 1.^ — The verb Soaibca governs the genitive. 

Always, ever^ 

Bcer^a. 

Never;, 

HsKor^a. 

Sometimes, 

HHor4a. 

Have yon bread always ? 

Bcer^a y Baci. xJiIid'B ? 

I never have it. 

y MeHfi ero HHKOr^a ato. 

Has he good friends? 

Ectb .!h y nerd xopdmie 4py3B4 ? 

He has them sometimes. 

Oe^ BX’h HH6r4a mim. 

Brave, valiant. 

XpaSpBiii, apoe. xpaopB. 

He is a very brave soldier. 

Oh-b o'^eHB xpadpH^ C0J4to. 

The valiant captain of this ship. 

Xp^dpBia KanHiaH'B dioro KopadJ^. 


Obs. 2. — ^Adjectives connected by means of tlie auxiliary 
verb ‘^to be,’ Le, when used as predicate of a pro j)Osition, 
bave an apocopated termination^ as : 


Is this soldier brave % 

XpaCpt .TH ^TOT-B co.iAto ? 

He is brave. 

Oin. xpadp^. 

He was brave. 

Ont Ou.i'B xpaGpi*. 

But few, 

TojbKO Maio. 

Almost, 

IIonTii. 

Hardly any, 

IIO^lTE BOBCe He. 

Scarcely any, 5 


Not at all, ■) 

BoBce ne. 

Not any, none,) 


A great deal, 

Ohchb MHoro. 

He is not at all brave. 

OhT) BuBce ne xpaOp^. 

I have scarcely any socks. 

y Meini no'iTii BoBce Hto nyjtdK^. 

Have you any tobacco ? 

Ectb .in y BacB TaCaKt i 

Sometimes I have, and sometimes 

i Unor^a y mchh ecTB, a anor^a irto. 

I have not. 


Who has the vinegar ? 

y Koro yitcyc'B ? 

My brother always has it. 

Moil dpax'b erd Bcer^a HM'fiex'B. 

Have you always good tea 1 

Bcer^a .m y saciy xopdmih ^aii ? 

I have always. 

Bcer^i ecxB. 

Pepper, 

Hepei^'B (gen. nepr^a and n^pity). 

Vinegar, 

yKcyc'B (gen. ;yKcyca and Kcycy). 

H xo^y, I want, I will. 

5 sfory, I can. 

Tfci xoqeniB, Thou wantest, wilt. 

Tei MoJiverab, Thou canst. 

On^ He wants, will. 

Ohi* MojEexB, He can. 

Mu xotumij, W e want, will. 

Mti MdJKeM'B, We can. 

Bu xoTiixe, Yon want, will. 

Bu MdiKexe, You can. 

On a xoTaiT), They want, will. 

Ofl^ MorvxB, They can. 


Obs» 3. — ^The object of a proposition may be used in the 


genitive instead of the accusative^ when it is required to 
express not the whole^ but only part of a thing, as : 


Do you want the tea ? ") 

(Will you have the tea) ? S 

Do you want (some) tea ? 

Can you give me some vinegar ? 

I can, but 1 will not. 

Who wants this, of this I 

Nobody wants this. 

XoTtean’^ail 

XoTuie ,m laH) 1 

MdiKere .!n bbi MB'S ^axb yKcycy ? 
a Mory, HO He xoB;f. 

Kto xoneTB ^TO, ^loro 1 

HnKTo He xoneiB ^Toro. 

To speak, roBopniB. 

To give, 4aBaTi,, flaxB. 

1 To see, Bi'yfaB, 

To take, Bsbtk 

To whom do you want to speak ? KfeiT* xotiire m roBopdxi) ! 

1 want to speak to the artist. a roBOpuTb xyAoJKHHKOMT) 

Of what do you wish to speak to him ? 0 Hem xoTiiie bbi roBopdiB ct> unm 
I wish to speak to him of the temple. H xonf roBopHiB C'B hhmb o xpaM'S. 

An artist, 

The temple, 

Have you much velvet ! 

I have scarcely any. 

Xy^o/KHnKB. 

XpaMB. 

Mrroro m y BacB dapxaTy ! 
y Mea/i ero hohth bobcs Hto. 

Out, out of, from, 

From, 

Whence? ) 

Where from? )■ 

Ilsh, governs the genitive. 
Ot-l, governs the genitive. 

OiKy^a? 

Where are you coming from ? 

I am coming from the castle. 

He took this out of his coffer. 

He goes out of this house. 

0TEy4a BBI H4eTe ? 

a H4y nsB 3uMKa, 

Odb bbavIb 5to hsb erd cyn^yKa. 

Ohb H^eTB isB 40 My. 

Singular* 

an^y, I am going. 

Tm Thou art going. 

Oii'BH 4 eTB, He is going. 

Plural* 

Mbi n 4 eM’B, We are going. 

Bbi ii4eTe, You are going. 

Omi ii4yTB, They are going. 
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To go, J 
To walk, 3 

Whiit are these people ? Kain'e ho Jio/JH ? 

These are Christians, 8 to xpiiCTiine. 

These are peasants. 9to KpocTb/me, 

Obs. 4. — Substantives ending in nmi'B form tlieir plural 
in He, genitive in irh, dative naM7>, etc. 

The master (lord), Bapiin'R, plural Capa. 

Mister N. (Mr, N.). rocno4Hn'B N. (rtiii. N.). 

Master (of a servant), rocno4MU'i>, plnral rocno^d 

A Tartar, Tatapun’L, plural TUTapa. 

Obs. 5. — Some Substantives forming their nominative 
plural in a, are declined aeeording to the second declension, 
as : 

Nominative plural, Bapa, TocnoA^, Tanipa. 

Genitive plural, Bap'i, rocnd^'fc, XaTap'ii, etc. 

A loi’d, nobleman, BoapiiU'&, plural Co/ipe, gen. Coap’B 

Obs. 6.— was formerly a title of nobility, and is 
now superseded by the word 5apimi>. 

Cy^apB, ^ sir,’ is used when addressing a person, or rocy- 
i^apB MOB, " dear sir,’ and often MiLiocxiiBBii rocvA^h, ‘ my 
dear sir,’ (respected sir), when more politeness is required. 
The last is used in corresjiondence, being equivalent to the 
English ‘ dear sir.’’ 

rocno^HHXj, abr. TuX)., ^mister/ is placed before proper 
names, and some military grades or official titles, as : 
lop^iaKoBi., nopvMiiK'B, ^ lieutenant IIoHMeMcxepB, 
‘^postmaster.'’ Focno^nax* is used also for ^gentleman,’ in 
the sense of person, as: 

I know this gentleman/ H. 3HaK) oioro rocno^Ha. 
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rocy;^ap&, ‘ sire/ must be used when addressing a 
monarch. 

Gpap& and rocy^apB Moii are seldom used in ordinary 
conrersatioii. Kussians, in preference to these words, make 
use of the Christian with the patronymic name, as: 

HaBGJ'B neTpoBH’^fB, Paul, son nf Peter. 

AiiApea xUeKctcBinB, Andrew, son of Alexis. 

Obs. 1 . — The substantives, ^neighbour;’ xodoni*, 

^serf/ nepiTj or Hopi-L, Mevil/ have for the plural co- 
xoj6ni>a, uepTir ; the first two, howevei', may be also 
declined regularly, viz. xoj6ni>i, coch 4 i)i. 

Obs. 8. — The genitive plural is like the nominative singu- 
lar in the words : 


rpeea^epiy, A grenadier. r.ias’B, The eye. 

4par2^H'B, A di'iigoon. XypoK'B, A Turk. 

Co.!4to, A soldier. Canorii, The boot. 

Ka^erB, A cadet, ’^Ijmok’B, The stocking. 

In the word Eoaoch, Miair,^ which has in the genitive 
plural the accent transfered to the last syllable, as, nom. 
sing, bojocb; genit. plur. bo.iocl; and in the following 
words when preceded by any of the cardinal numbers : 


A.UlIlH'B, 

Paa-B, 

naioBlK-B, 

ApIIIIiB^, 


Altin (a coin). 
Time (one time). 
Man. 

Arshin (measure). 
Pood (weight). 


Obs. 9.— TBe ‘ rouble/ py6.ib ; genitive, py6.!a and py6.ifi. 

Two ronhies, ^Ba pydnl, and ^Ba pyOm 
4Ba 40a, and 4HII. 


KoTB.~*4Ba ^an and ^sa pySiii are only used in con- 
versation. 

Obs, 10.— Adjectives having an accented termination 
end in 0 % instead of i>iii or m, as : 


Bad, 

4ypnott. 

Simple, 

npOCToh. 

Woullen, 

As — as, \ 

( 

UlepcniHoS. 

1 TaKB— KaKB. 

I. TaKiKe— KaKB m 

MaylPeanT? 

Mory III? 

At, 

y, governs the genitive. 

At Peter's (house), 

y nerpa. 

At our house. 

*y uacT). 

Good many, 

Mnoro. 

Some, - 

{ 

^He MHoro. 

IltCKGIhKO. 

Nothing else. 

Himero ^pyraro. 

What else, 

%o ^pyraro. 

He gave me some tea. 

Ont mh’B neMHdro h^K). 


Exercise XXVIL 

Has this gentleman (person) many real friends ?— He 
has but few. — Has this master (teacher) twenty pupils? 
He has scarcely (hardly) any pupils. — How many ships has 
this rich merchant? — He has many. —Is your garden good ? 
It is as good as yours. — Do not you want (wish) to take 
(bsstb) these hoots? — No^ I do not want to take them^ but 
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mj slioeHiater does (want). — ‘Have yon new bread? — I 
have plenty (great deal) of new bread, but he has neither 
new nor stale.— How many horses have the .rich Tartars ? 
They ‘have forty-three (of them).— Of which Tartars are 
you speaking ?— Of the ones (whom) you do not like. — Are 
his pies as good as those of the confectioner ?— Yes. — How 
much pepper has he ? — He has thirty- four sacks of it. 
Have these peasants enough bread ? — ^They have enough of 
it.- — Of which bread do you speak ?— I am speaking of the 
white and brown bread.— Give me, please, some honey. 
T cannot give you any honey, hut he can. — "Who does not 
like vinegar ?— Nobody likes it. — May I take (B3aTi>) some 
vinegar? — You may take it. — ^Who cannot take it ? — My 
brother cannot take it. — How many iron coifers has he ? 
As many as you. — Are they as good as mine ?— No.' — Have 
you three hundred roubles, and can you give them to him ? 
I have (a) hundred and twenty-two roubles only, and I can 
give them to nobody. — How many arshines of velvet have 
yon ? — I have ninety-four arshines of it. — Who has too few 
biscuits? — The sailors have too few (of them). — Has the 
ivatehman of your garden many locks ? — He has no locks 
at all.— Have these peasants a great deal of barley ?— They 
have only a little (of it). 

Exercise XXVIIL 

Can you give me this fine horse ? — ^No, I cannot.— Why* ? 
Because he is not mine, but my master^s.— Is your master 
kind ?— Yes, he is very kind.— Has this sausage-maker suf- 
ficient ham ?— He has not sufEcIent.- — Do you see the large 
horns of this goat ?^ — ^This goat has no horns, but those ten 
oxen have very large and fine horns.— I do not see the ten 
. ■ , .1 ■' 
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oxen you are speaking of. — The ten oxen I speak of are 
in (na) the meadow. — Has the shepherd many geese ?— He 
has only a few. — Have the English many ships ?— They 
have many. — Has the Erenchman many franes ?— He has 
only a few^ but he has enough. — Who has a good many 
roubles? — ^The Russians. — Have you no other tea?— I have 
no other. — Have you any other cheese ? — I have another. 
Have the shoemakers no other shoes ?- — They have no others. 
Have you no other attendant? — -I have no other.— Has the 
blacksmith other bellows ?- — he has no others.— Which 
fur is yours, this or that ?— Both are mine.- — What hair has 
the old man ? — ^He has no hair on his head at all.— What do 
you see in your father^s warehouse? — see two sorts of 
corn, barley and oats, but I see nothing else. — What else 
do you see in his garden?— I see only the gardener with 
fruits, but I see nothing else. — What day of the week is 
it? — It is Monday.^ — ^No, not Monday, but Tuesday. 
Can you be at our house with your brother on Thursday ? 
I can and wall. — Has your son many combs ?— He has five 
(of them). — Who is brave, the soldier or the sailor ?— Both 
(of them) are brave.— Which lemons are you seeking ?— I 
seek the lemons, (which) you like. — Do you like also pies 
and cakes? — I like them also.^ — Is there any thing bad 
in this young man ?— There is much that is bad in him, 
but also much that is good.— Do you see our godfathers ? 
Yes, I see them and I see also your faithful friends.- — How 
many soldiers do you see ? — I see five grenadiers, thirty 
hussars, and four hundred lancers.— How many poods of 
honey have you ? — ^I have eleven poods of it. 


i 
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SIXTEENTH LESSON.— ^IecTHa^aTMi Ypom. 


A few, } 
Some, 5 
Some, a,) 
Certain , ) 

Have you a few pencils I 

• 

He has a few. 


HicKOJBKO. 

Hi KOTop&m, plur. h 4 KOTophie. 

Ectl Ml y Baci» Ht.cK0JBKo EapanA«a- 
meii ? 

y nero uxi* n4cK0.ii»K0. 


Obs. L— The adverb EfoKOJEKO governs the genitive. 


None, not one, 
Nobody, no one^ 

Have you a few shillings ? 

I have a few, hut he has none. 

How many of them have you ? 
I have a great many of them. 
Thou hast none. 

A thaler, Tiliepi*. 

A sovereign (coin), EepBonep'B. 


Hii o,Hini). 

Hekto. 

EcTb .in Y sacB n'icKO.i&KO raii.i.iini- 
roBB ? 

y MCHfl nxt nlcK0.i&K0, a y nerd iito 

HII O^HOro. 

Crto-ibKO nx:& y ijacB ? 
y Menji nx^ oHeiit >m6ro. 
y leda Hto iiH o;[Hord. 

A franc, ^paiiKE. 

A sou, Cy. 


Obs. 2.— The word cy is indeclinable. 


Obs. 3.' — The followiBg words ending in oSt*, obt>, om-b, 
oni), OiB, opi>, opB, OTB, drop the euphonic o in the declension: 


A call, 

Bobb, 

gen. 

3Ba, etc. 

The forehead, 

JIodB, 

gen. 

Mil. 

A psalm, 

nca^ioM^, 

gen. 

nca.iMa. 

Sleep, 

COAB, 

gen. 

cua. 

An ambassador, 

nocd.!!,, 

gen. 

noc.j^. 

An angle, corner, 

yro.i^, 

gen. 

yr-ia. 

A goldfinch, 

mero.i'B, 

gen. 

nier.i£. 

A cover, case, 

Eaxd.n>, 

gen. 

naxia. 


A harpoon, 

Barop^, 

gen. 

<5arp£ 

. A hillock, heap. 

ByropT*, 

gen. 

dyrpd. 

A father-in-law, 

CBeiiOp'B, 


CBeiipa. 

A whirlwind, 

Bnxopb, 

gen. 

Bilxpa. 

Tile fringe. 

Moxop'B, 

gen. 

■' '.Moxpa. 

The mouth, 

POTb, 

gen. 

' .pia. 

Fire, 

Ordflb, 

gen. 

, onuL 

There are exceptions to this rule, as there 

are some words 

in which the o, being a radical vowel, cannot be left out, as : 

A thief, Bop-b, gen. Bopa. 

A roof, 

KpoB-b, gen, •itpoBa. 

A bolt, Sanop'b, gen. sanopa. 

1 A forest, 

Bop-b, 

, gen. Oopa. 

Obs. 4. — the deelensioa of the following words the 

euphonic vowel e is omitted. 

’ 



A 



gen. JiBBa. 

A morsel, 

Kyco'ieii'b, 


gen. Kyco^iKa. 

A goat. 

Kosto, 


gen. K03.ia. 

Tiie Ram (Aries), 

OntMi’b, 


gen. OBoa. 

The wind. 

Btiepi*, 


gen. B'Bipa. 

Ice, 



gen. lb, -(a. 

Oats, 

OBec-B. 


gen. OBca. 

A ridge, 

XpeOdTb, 


gen. xpcOT^i. 

An elm-tree, 

n.ieM’B, 


gen. li.ibMa. 

A stone, 

KaMCHB, 


gen. KaMHfl. 

Of the sixteen words ending in esB, in 

which the e can- 

not be left out, the most useful are ; 



A Stag, 

0.ieHb, 


gen. 

A seal, 

Tio.ieHi>, 


gen. miena. 

Rhubarb, 

Pesenh, 


geii. peBena. 

Barley, 



gen. 

The ash-tree, 

aCCHB, 


gen. aeenfl. 

Obs. 5- — Some words ending in 

em>, 

preserve in the 

declension the euphonic e, 

when preceded by two con- 

sonants, as : 




A flatterer, 



gen. JibCTeii^l. 

A proud man. 

Pop'teB'B, 


gen. rop^eai. 

A deserter. 

Btoea'b, 


gen. 
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Obs. 6. — In tte following nouns ending in eMi*, preceded 
by the vowel a, the e of the nominative changes into h in 
all the other eases, as : 

The hire, HaeM’R, gen. naihia. 

The loan, 3aeM'&, gen. sailMa. 

The cessation, VeM'B, gen. yiiMa. 

Gbs. 7. — In the following nouns ending in eu, the vowel 
e of the nominative changes into h in all the other cases, 
as : 


A sparrow, 

Bopodeif, gen. Bopo0i>a, etc. 

A nightingale, 

C 0 J[ 0 Beii, gen. co.i0Bb5i. 

An ant, 

MypaBeii, gen. Mypauba. 

A beehive, 

gen. yata. 

A boil, 

’^npeii, gen. ^npi»a. 

A brook. 

Py'jeh, gen. py'iba. 

The number, *) 
The date, ) 

^ncdo. 

What day of the month is it ? , 

f Karide y sac'B TOCid ? 

The first. 

nepBoe HBCJd- 

It is the second of November. 

fy Hac-B BTOpoe HoaSpa. 

It is the first of May. 

y Hac’B nepBoe aiaa. 


Obs. 8. — For the days of the month, the Russians, like 
the English, use the ordinal numerals, and the name of the 
month must be in the genitive. 

The corkscrew, npotonHE'B. 

The handle, ^epeacKt, gen. HepeHKii. 


At one time — at another, fTo — ^ro. 


First, 

nepBbifi, 

plur. ndpBBie. 

Second, 

BTOpdi, 

plur. BTop^ie. 

Third, 

XpeTiii, 

plur. TpeTBH. 

Fourth, 

'leTBepxBiB, 

plur. ^eiBepTLie. 

Fifth, 

naiBiii, 

plur. naxBie. 

Sixth, 

niecToi, 

plur. inecTiIie. 

Seventh, 

Ce;tBM<5t, 

plur. ce^bMiiie. 

Eighth, 

OCBMofi, 

plur. ocBMB'ie. 

Ninth, 

^eBHTBiii, 

plur. Aea/iTBie. 


Tenth, 

Eleventh, 

Twelfth, 

Thirteenth, 

Fourteenth, etc* 

Twentieth, 

Twenty-first, etc. , 

Thirtieth, 

Fortieth, 

Fiftieth, 

Fifty-first, etc* 

Sixtieth, 

Seventieth, 

Eightieth, 

Ninetieth, 

Hundredth, 

Hundred and first, Cto nepBbiii, 

Two hundredth, ^ByxcoxMii, 

Thousandth, TLiCB'iHUii, 

Millionth, MiixiiomiLiii 

Which one ? 

Have you the first or the second 
horse ? 

I have the third one. 

My two horses were the third ones. 

Which one of the pupils is he 


He is the fifth. 


January, 

flHBapb. 

February, 

<[>eBpa.Tb, 

March, 

MapT-b. 

April, 

Anptib. 

May, 

Mali. 

June, 

IlOIIb. 


plur. ^ecfhtie.. 
piur. 04Miia4i|aTr>io. 
plur. ABtHaAiiaTwe. 
plur. TpiiHa^paTMc. 
plur. ^eTiipHaOTiiTwe. 
plur. JEsa^paTwe. 
plur. 4Ba4HaTb nepsBie. 
piur. TpiMpaTBie. 
plur. copoKOBiJie. 
plur. HflTH^ecfeie. 
plur. nepBBie. 

plur. niecTiaecaTwe- 
plur. ceMiJ^ecfiTBiQ. 
pliir. ocbMH^ecjiTMe. 
plur, ^eBaeocTBie. 
plur, coTBie. 
plur. CTO nepBBie, 
plur. ^ByxcoTHe. 
plur. tb'icb’Ihbid. 
plur. MH.oidHHi.ie. 

KoTOpBIlI. 

IlepBbiii .m KOHB y bhct. ion BTopdir '! 

y M6Ha TpeTlit 

Moil 4Ba EOHji dlJOH TpeTBH. 

KoTdp&iii oHi. yHeiiHirb t 

Oh^ nflTHii. 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


4ecHTi)iii, 

Ojiina^paiBiii, 

AB'BnaAttaxbiii, 

TpHna^paTBiii, 

MerbipHa^EEaTbiii, 

/^Ba^paTHii, 

^BaAhaTB nepBBih, 

Tpii 4 E[aTi»ih, 

CopoKOBoh, 

HfliiiAecaTBiii, 

nfliB^ecaTT. nepBbiii, 

niecTn4ecflTi)iii, 

GeMH4ecaTi.iii, 

Oci>Mn4ecflTLM, 

4eBan6cTHii, 

CoTLiii, 


ABrycrb. 

CeMTfidpb. 

OKTaOpb. 

HoaOpb. 

^CKaOpb. 


Obs. 9. — ^ Month of Jannaiy,^ ^ month of February/ etc. 
are tx’anslated fluBapjb MlicanF, €>eBj)adi) MficHii’B, etc. 

Obs. 10. — ^In the compound ordinal numerals the last 
number only, as in English, has an ordinal termination ; 
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all foregoing ones remain cardinal. Care must be taken 
to obserYe that the copulatiYe conjunction and must not 
.be, translated^ as : , 


Three hundred and fifth. 

The year one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-six. 

Four and twenty, 

Yet^ still, 
More, 

More than, 

Obs. 11. — Bodie, ^more, 
governs the genitive. 

More than this one. 

More than two months. 

More than one. 

You have more than I. 

I have one more. 

He has two more. 

Which of? 
Very many, 

On the ice, 

In the ice, 

A iittle more. 


TpiicTa nfejS. 

B6ceMc6T'& ceMB^ecflT'b mecToh 
^Ba^naib nex^pe. 

Eine, Bce eme. 

Bodie, eme. 

Bodte He>Kedii. 

Bodhe HiM'b. 
comparative of MHoro, ^ much/ 

Eo.il&e ^TOXB. 
tBojBe ^Toro. 

BaiBe AsyxB 
Bd.i'l&e o^Hord. 
fy BacB doitHie Moerd. 
y lueHfl eine 04 hhb- 
y Hero eii?e 4Ba. 

KoTOpBlH H31>? 

0*ieHB MHoro. 

Ha JE4y. 

Bo.iB4y. 

Eme HeMHoro. 


Exeecise XXIX. 

What have you seen to-day in the market? — I have seen 
two goldfinches, three nightingales and four hares. — Are 
there many hares in your garden ? — Thjere are very few 
hares in my garden, but plenty of sparrows.— What handles 
have the kiiig^s knives and those of the prince ? — Both 


have silver handles. — Who is the master of this inn ? — The 
master of this inn is that handsome gentleman, whom you 
see in the garden. — Has the shepherd many goats ? — He 
has a few. — Which of these goats is yours? — The first and 
the second one. — Which of these pencils did this painter 
give yon ? — He gave me the red pencil. — Has the painter 
many red and green pencils? — He has but few red, but 
plenty of green ones, — How many ducats (sovereigns) has 
this German ?— He has not many, he has only a few. — Who 
says this ? — -Certain gentlemen say this.— Have the French 
many ships?— They have a great many, but the rich 
English have still more than the French.— Where has this 
boy been?— He has been on the ice.— Has the confectioner 
plenty of ice ?— He has now but a little of it. — -Have these 
Germans a good many thalers ?— They have only a few 
(not many).— Have they enough of them? — No, they have 
not enough.— How many days are there in this month ? 
There are only thirty days in this month. — What day of 
the month is it?— To day is the fifth of September, of 
the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six.— How 
many months are there in a year ?— The year has twelve 
months.— (There are twelve months in a year) .—And day s ? 
At one time three hundred and sixty-five, at another three 
hundred and sixty-six. — How many days are there in the 
months? — Some months have thirty days, some thirty-one; 
February alone has at one time twenty-eight and at another 
twenty-nine days. — In which year are there twenty-nine 
days ? — In leap year (BbicoKOCHBifi ro^x).— How many bee- 
hives has this gardener ?— He has forty-fo,ur beehives, he 
has more than that gardener. 


Exeecise XXX. 


Wliicli one of these horses is yours ?— The fourth and the 
sei'enth one. — Which months of the year (in the year) do 
you like ? — I like the months of May and June very much, 
but I do not like the months of September and October. 
To which father-in-law did you speak of your son?^ — I 
spoke with this rich bookseller's father-in-law.— What do 
you see on this goat's forehead ? — I see on his forehead large 
horns. — ^How many corners are there in the yard ?— Only 
three corners.— What has this ram in his mouth. — Ho 
has some barley in his mouth.— Give me a light (fire). 
What is this boy afraid of?— He is afraid of the fire. 
Where do you see the fires ? — I see them in the meadow. 
Where do you see those two elms. — I see them on the hil- 
lock.— How many covers have you ? — I have thirty-three 
new covers and nineteen old.— Has Mr. N. good and faith- 
ful attendants? — ^He has many attendants, but few good 
and faithful. — What knives has this master's pupil ?— He 
has two knives, one with a wooden and the other with a 
silver handle. — Have you seen the new stone bridge ?— No, 
I did not (see it), but I saw the old iron bridge. — How 
many bridges have you ?— We have four wooden and three 
stone ones. — Have you any other bridges ?— No, we have 
no others, we have no more bridges. — Have you spoken to 
him ?— No, I have not yet. — ^Have yon some other shoes 
also ?— I have no other shoes (also).— Who has no houses 
here ? — Certain citizens have not houses here of their own 
(their own houses). — Have we another cheese? — ^No, we 
have no other. — -How many stags has this hunter ? — ^He has 
more than ten. — How many steel corkscrews has this 
merchant? — He has no steel corkscrews, but he has plenty 


of iron ones. — ^Which soHier has no pistol ?— The himdred 
and fifth one. — Have you a little more tea?— I have no 
more tea^ but I have plenty of coffee. 


SEVENTEENTH LESSON.— CeMHa^narail yp6KT,. 

The former^ (first)^ HepBWH, npeJKHii. 

The latter, last;, IIoCvi't^niM. 


How many roubles did you give 
him % 

1 gave him my last rouble. 

Have you as much good tea as bad % 

I have as much of the one as of the 
other. 

Have your sons as many pencils as 
knives 1 

They have more of the former than 
of the latter. 

Yet, still, as yet. 
There, here (is). 

Some more, any more (of), 

There is some more bread. 

There (here) is some more tea. 

To-day, Cero^ua. 

Yesterday, B*iepa. 

The day before yester- Tpeibaro ^na . 
day, 

Did yon give him some more of this ! 

1 gave him some more.. 

Have you another loaf 1 

I have two more loaves. 


Ck6.ii>ko bli mf ? 

a ewy CBoii noc.rt,5Hiii pydJB. 
EcTb .in y BacT) ciaitKO jkc xopomaro 
Haio EaK'B n AYpnaro ? 
y Men/i ct6.iI)K 0 Hce o^noro KaKT> ii 
4pyrdro. 

EcTi) .m y Bainnx^ CLinoB^ii CT(5.n>K0 
JKe KapaH4am6ii KaK'b ii iiO/Keii ? 
y Bax’S Sd.ite nepBsix^ HeHie.iH (b’Ijmi.) 
noc.rltHux'B. 

Eme. 

Boxb. 

+Eme. 

BOX'S eiae x.rB<5a. 

Dots eme HaK). 

To-morrow, 3topa. 

After to-morrow, HoC-i't BuBTpa, 
On the eve, Ha KaHynt. 

^aja .III Bsi mif eige itoro ? 

H AaJis GMy eme’. 

EcTs-.m y Bacseaie 4Pyr6S x.it>C)i>? 
y Men/i ecTs eme abp- x-i-tOa. 


iSo more than tliat^ He 66jie Toro, 

Of words defectwe in number. 

Obs. l.“-“Proper names> and certain classes of other 
words, are used only in the singular, as : ^ John/ iBaui, ; 
^ gold/ soiOTO ; ^ attention/ BHUMasie. 


There are, on the other hand, some substantives in which 
the singular is altogether wanting, or is used in a different 
sense from the plural. Of such a nature, for instance, are : 


Twins, 

Bjnsnenw. 

Pincers, 

KjtiinH. 

A pair of scales, 

B'ficiJi 

Persons born in 

O^aoro^Ku., 

Diamonds (on cards), ByOnw. 

the same year. 


Fetters, 

Kau^aJhi, (oKo- 

Sawdust, 

OnHJKH. 


BW). 

Spectacles, 

OaKii. 

People, 

JlOJII. 

Gallery, 

Hepexo^bi. 

Wall paper, 

OOoii. 

A watch,*) 

Tac^. 

Vegetables, 

Oboiiui. 

A clock, S 

Cream, 

CillBKII. 

A screw-vice, 

TncKH. 

Twilight, 

CyMcpKii. 

Ti'owsei's, 

f nania-ioabi. 

Firewood, 

JpoBa. 


iBpiOKH. 

White lead, 

B'6.iu.ia. 

A pitchfork, 

BiiJbi. 

Bran, 

OipyOfl. 

A sledge, 

Caim. 

Alum, 

KBacabi. 

A mouth, 

ycTa. (slavon.) 

Coach box, 

K63.1BI. 

A cruet-stand. 

Cy^K^. 

Slops, 

Homoh. 

Banisters, 

nepiLia. • 

Whims, 

IIpH'iyAM. 

Characters, 

IIlICbMeHi. 

Embi'uidery frame, 

n/iabnw. 

Ink, 

^epiiAia. 

Funeral, 

ndxopoBbi. 

Yard-gate, 

Bopoia. 

Trouble, 

XadrioTbL 

Post fare. 

nporoHbr, 

Church calendar, 

CBaTabi. 

One’s saint’s day, 

H.Maimnbi. 

Counting- board, 

One more. 

C^eTbi. 

Tongs, snuffers, 

Fine o/tua'L, 

mangili. 

Quite as much, > 

f CxaibKO ate. 


Quite as many,i 


Just as much, 

Just a man}*, 3 

Ct63i>ko JKe. 



Seldom, 

Already, 

No more, > 

No longer, 5 

Have you already seen your brothers ? 
I have not seen them yet. 

Has the watchmaker still your watch ? 
He has it no more. 

We have two more pencils. 

How many pairs of scissors have 
these tailors ? 

They have as many as you have. 

Too, 

Too little, ■) 
Too few, 5 

Are you often at your cousin^s 1 

I am there very seldom. 

So mueli. 

As much as. 

As many as. 

Is he still here ? 

He is no longer here. 

The peasants have too much oats 
and too little barley. 

We saw as many soldiers as you did. 

Often, 

A few more. 

Have you many more good screw-, 
vices? 

I have a few niox'e. 


P'ipo. 

yiKe, \TO. 

Yffle EC, 66jiie ne. 

BdAfeH JIH BW yjKe CBOUXli (SpdTI.eB'B? 

H erne lie nx-B. 
y ’lacoBuiiiKa m eme‘ Bains nacBi ? 
y Hero iixb yjK6 h'Ijtb. 
y oacB ecTB eme* pa KapaH^ama. 
CK6.!bK0 HdamaiiB y nopTniiiXB ? 

y nnxB cToPKo JKe, cKoPKO y BacB. 

CdumEOMT, HepesT) nyph. 

CiumKOMT, Maio, He mhofo. 

HacTO .in BM y CBoero poiopoparo 
Opaia. 

H TaMB BGCBMa P'BpO. 

CTOdbKO. 

tCTOJ&KO-SKe EaKT> H. 
CT6dI>K0-/Ke CKOdhKO. 

.m onB erne ? 

Er6 yjK§ 34 '£ci> d6.rBe nl&TB. 

y KpecT&anB cjuinKOKB Miidro OBCt^, a 
CaillUKOMB MiiiO flHMeinl. 

Mbi Biirhm ct6.!beo iKe co.iaATB EaKB 

n BH. 

’’^aCTO. 

Eme HicKOiBKo. 

Ectb Ml y BacB eine MSdro xopuiimxB 

TIICKOBB? 

y MCHH eCTB CII|e HteO.!BEO- 
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Exercise XXXI. 

Who sees my embroidery frame ? — ^We see it.— Who has 
not yet seen it ? — Yonr neighbour's sons have not yet seen 
il 5 _"\Yhat has the poor blacksmith? — He has a hammer 
and pincers^ but has no screw-vices.^ — Has the kind monk 
(M0Haxi>) a psalter and a church calendar?— He has neither 
one nor the others he has only the beautiful new spectacles. 
Have not you a new. pair of trowsers? — I have them no 
more, this poor boy has them now, — ^Has he still his four 
beautiful nightingales ? — He has them no more. — What do 
you see there ? — We see two large lions there. — T)o you see 
any thing else (besides) ? — ^No, we see nothing else. — Has 
the boy still his pencil ? — He has it no longer^ but he has 
another.' — Have these people still pigeons and geese ? — They 
have no more^ either pigeons or geese. — How many pliers 
lias the locksmith?- — He has forty-eight (of them). — Where 
is his gardener?- — He is in your garden. — Do you like 
vegetables? — Yes^ very much. — How many soldiers are 
there in your regiment ? — There are in my regiment three 
thousand four hundred and seventy-five men, — That is too 
ijiany.— What are these writers seeking? — They are seeking 
the ink.— Where is my pocket-book? — Here it is. — Are 
these boys twins? — -No^ they are not twins, but they are 
of the same year. — Have we any more sugar? — We have 
some more. — Have the sailors some more biscuits ? — ^They 
have not any more. — Has the young man any more friends ? 
He has no more (of them). — Has our neighbour one more 
garden?— He has one more. — Has my friend one more 
umbrella ?— He has no more.- — Have his sons a few more 
cakes ?— They have a few more, —What else have you? 
W^e have a few more ships and a few more good sailors. 
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Have you a little more of honey? — We have a little 
more. 

Exercise XXXIL 

Have you not a little (some) more tobacco ? — I have 
already no more tobacco^ but these merchants have a good 
deal of good tobacco and as much of good tea.— Have you 
already seen these beautiful furs?- — No, sir^ I have not yet 
seen them. — Has the captain of this ship enough coffee ? 
Yes, sir, but he has little (not much) sugar and pepper, 
too many biscuits and too little honey.— Has not the 
sailor another pair of trowsers?- — He has another pair 
of trowsers. — Do you speak with the Englishmen as 
much as with the Eussians ? — speak as much with the 
former as with the latter. — Do you see another ship ? — I 
see one ship only, but my brothers see six large ships of that 
rich Dutchman, whom you see on that stone bridge with the 
young Englishmen. — Have you already seen the beautiful 
flowers in (na) that green meadow ? — ^No, I have not yet 
seen them. — Are you a peasant, my friend, or a lord ? — I 
am neither peasant nor a lord, but a merchant.— Have you 
a few roubles more ?— I have a few more. — Have these 
Englishmen a few shillings more*?— They have some more, 
but a very few. — ^What day of the month is it to-day ?— It 
is (we have) the twenty-eighth of September, of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six. — What has this 
hoy given to this beggar? — ^He gave him his last franc. 
Have you more cheese than bread ?• — We have as much of the 
former as of the latter.— Who has more tea than you ?— This 
merchant has more tea than I (have), hut I have as much 
sugar as he (has). — How many friends have you ?— I have 
one good friend only.— Has the peasant too much of corn ? 



He lias not enongli. — Have we as mucli bread as tea ? — We 
have as much of the one as of the other. — Has the banker 
as many friends as enemies ? — He has more friends than 
enemies, but I have plenty of both. 


EIGHTEENTH LESSON. — BoceMHa^naT&in ypoKT*. 
Second Declension. 

Declension of Neuter Suhstantkes mid Adjectives^ 

CiaoHenie iMeHL cyn^ecTBiiTejBHwxL n npnaaraTejBHBixL 
cpe^Haro po^a. 

Singular , — E^nHCTBeHHoe hhcjo. 


From the above table it will be seen that the first two 



Substantives, 

Adjectives. 

Cases. 

Hard. 

Inflexions* 

Soft. 

Full terminations. 

Hard. Soft. 

Apocoi)at€cl, 
Hard. Soft. 

Norn. 

0. 

e. 

MS. 

oe. 

ee. 

0. 

e. 

Gen, 

a. 

a. 

eim. 

aro. 

aro. 

a. 

a. 

Dat, 

y- 

K), 

eiiu. 

OMV. 

CMV. 

y- 

K). 

Aec. :: 



1 1 . 

Like the nominative. 

1 1 



Inst. 

OMt. 

CMX. 

encML. 

hnvh. 

nML. 

LI ML. 

HML. 

Prep. 

i. 

i, (n). 

eHii. 

OML. 

eML. 

OML, (h).! 

eML. 

1 


terminations of both substantives and adjectives have the 
same inflexions as those of masculine nouns, observing* how- 
ever that the accusative of neuter substantives in the 
singular is always like the nominative • 

Obs. 1. — Of the few neuter substantives ending in to 
which in deGlensioii the syllable ax is added, only the 
word ^nxH, ^ child,’ preserves its singular inflexions ; 
genitive, dative and prepositional ^hthth, instrumental 
t/itcio. All other such words in a, as ocja, ^ young ass ;^ 
xea/i, ‘a calf/ nopoca, ^ young pig/ are obsolete ; these 
diminutives being superseded in the language of the present 
day by masculine forms ending in eH0Ki», as ocaenoK'L, 

* young ass / xaieHOia, ^ a calf / nopocenoin>, ^ little pig/ 
All these words, however, resume in the plural their ori- 
ginal Slavonic inflexions with the syllable ax; as, nomi- 
native plural, ocaaxa, xejaxa ; genitive, ociHTi>, Tej/ix-L, etc. 

There are only ten substantives ending in mh : 


BpeMff, 

Time. 

CipeM/r, 

Stirrup. 

BpeMfl, 

Burden. 

XeMfl, 

Sineiput, 

UMii, 

Name. 

Bi'jMa, 

Udder. 

3iiaMa, 

Standard. 

n.iaMff, 

Flame. 


Tribe. 

Cisiff, 

Seed. 


Obs. — 'Bum and SHaMa are declined also irregularly ; 
as, genitive and accusative, b/ims, anaMa; dative, bbimio, 
aiiaMK) ; instrumental, BiiiMCaTO, snaMeMB ; prepositional, bbi- 
u% 3naMh. 

IIviaMH or nxaMeHB is used only in the singular. 

This regiment has no standard, y ^xoro m.mk Hto ^ snaMenn, 

tdjiLim. 


Business, 
'Affair, ■ 3 

4'B.io. 

A building, 

CipodHie, 

Meat, 

Maco. 

■Wine, 

Bmid. 

Grief, 

rdpe. 

The field, 

Hdie. 

Iron, 

/Ee.il530. 

Gold, 

3d.lOTO. 

Silver, 

Cepetlpd. 

It, 

3 child see ray 

■ mirror? 


No, ifc does not see it. 

Do you see the blue sea ? 
I do not (see it). 


A mirror. 

3epKa.i0. 

A family. 

CeMeiiCTBO. 

Butter, 

Mac.io. 

Medicine, 

.HuiapcTBO. 

Beer, 

Hhbo. 

The sea, 

Mope. 

The light. 

CiHHie, 

Woollen cloth, 

CyKHd. 

Milk, 

Mo.iOKd. 

Linen, 

no.iOTHd. 

Oho, neuter 
oht). 

(declined like 


BiqiiTi* Ml OTO ^JiTfi MOe 3epKa.!0 ? 
Hto, OHO erd ne 
Bii^nTe .in bm ciiiiee Mope? 
a era He BUiKy. 

Cie, 3T0, ) , 

’ ^ ( neuter. 

To, 5 


This, 

That, 


Obs. 3. — 9to and to are declined like 3T0TT> and totb ; 
cie, ^this/ follows the same inflexions as ceil, i*e. genitive 
eero, dative ceny, instrumental ciimb, prepositional ceMB. 


Does be see this building ? 

He does not see this building. 

Have you this wine or that ? 

1 .have neither (this nor that). 

Oive me a piece of bread and butter. 
On that shore of the sea. 


win OH^ OTO (cie) 

Obt* ne Bi'MH’f'B ^Toro SAania. 

Oto .in Bn HO y Baci* ilin to ? 
y Mciui nil oToro hh Tord irto. 
t^ailTe Mirfc KycoKT. x-rfoa ct» McIC.ium'b. 
Ha TOM-B Oepery Mdpa. 


To buy, EynHTL. 

To receive, nodynuTB. 


I have bought. 
Have you bought ^ 
He has received. 
We did not receive. 


a KyHUJI.. 
KymuH j!h bh ? 
Oat HGiyaiiit, 
Mu He mAynhu, 



One, 

The one and the other^ 


Hast thou meat or butter I 
I have the one and the other, “) 
I have both. i 

Both, 

Two, 

Whose, 
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O^eo, neuter (declined like 
To n /^pyroe. 

EcTb jn y xedfl Mfico njii MaMO ? 
y MeHfi TO H 4pyr6e. 


Ooa, ■) masc. and neut., de- 
4Ba, 5 clhied like masc. 
^he, neuter (plural nhn). 


Obs, 4. — is declined like Heii, genitive nherd, 
iative HbeMy, instrumental HBiiMt, prepositional ’^BeM'L. 


Whose milk hast thou ? 

I have the child’s milk. 

Distant, 4a.!eKlii, oe. 

Great, Be.iUKiii, oe. 

Linen, adj, no.iOTDaneuii. 

Roast meat, 

Ices, 


Hbe M0.I0K6 y Teda ? 
y Mesa mo.!Ok6 aht/ith* 

Dear, expensive, ^opordh, oe. 
Cheap, ^emeuwii, oe. 

Incautious, HeocTOp6/KHuii. 

HCapKoe. 

MopoHienoe. 


Obs. 5, — ^T^euter substantives ending in oe are declined 


like adjectives. 

My, mine, 
Thy, thine, 
His (own), 

Whose is this incautious child ! 
This is our neighbour’s child. 
The child has no milk. 

Who has my wine ? 

I have my own wine. 

He has thy beer. 


Moe, 

Tbog, 

CBoe, 


I neuter, declined like 
. MOli, TBOii, CBOH. 


Tbe 5 to HeocTopo^Hoe ? 
9to 4 nTa iiamero coct^a. 

y Anx/nn nto M0.i0Ka. 
y KOro MOe BIIHO ? 
y MCHfi CBOe BIIHO. 
y Herd TBOe nuBO, 
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I shall or %vill have, ff (Jy^y RMto, 

Tliou shalt or wilt have, Tw dyiteaib hm'Btb. 

He shall or will have, Oai dy^eTl hm'&tb. 

Wo shall or will have, Mm dy^CMX HMto. 

You shall or w^iil have, Bm dy^eie hm^tb. 

They shall or will have, Onn dyAYTt nMto. 

What shall we have for dinner ? Mto dy j^erB y naci sa odliOM-B ? 

We shall have for dinner goose. Mm CfABUTi aa o 0 '£;[Omi» r^Cff, 

meat and beer. Maco h ambo. 

Whither, where to ? Ey^a? 

In, into (at, to), Bx (bo), gov. accus. and 

prepositional. 

Ors. 6.— The prep, bx governs the accusative in answer 
to the question whither ? or when indicating movement, 
and the prepositional when there is no motion indicated 
from one place to another. 

H^tb. 

Xo^lITB. 

E-b (ko), governs the dat. 


To do, 7 
To make, 5 

To go, 
Towards, to, 


7.— The verb n?^TU, ^ to go/ denotes an action at 

some given moment, as : 

I am going now. fl n^y lene'pB. 

lie is going to-morrow. OH^ H^ex'B BaBipa 

XoAiiTB, ‘ to go,^ expresses an action without reference to 
any particular time, a habit or power of performing the 
action, as : 


I go there every day. 
He often goes with him. 
Men can walk. 



a XOJK^ XyM 

OH’B HaCTO XO^HTI. CB HIIiTB. 
xd^aiB. 
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FreBcnt Tense of the 

Singular, 

S. xO/Ky. 

Tw x6;ininii. 

Oiii) x6;^um 

Where are you going 1 
T am going to my brother’s. 

Bo you go often to him 1 
Xo, I go seldom. 

With whom is he going to*moiTow I 
He is going with my brothers. 

He goes backwards and forwards. 

To trade in, 

I trade in tea. 

He trades in coal. 

Where is he going ? 

He is going into the gai'den. 

* Whei*e is the child ? 

It is in the garden. 

He goes often to the temple. 
The image is in the temple. 
Hungry, 

Health, 

Healthy, 

I am well, /T ajopoB-fe. j 
I am unwell, iH ne sgopoB't. j 

Is he hungry ? 

Is he quite well ? 

No, he is unwell. 

. But he is not ill ? 

He is only unwell. 

1 do not feel well. 

The child does not feel well. 

1 feel thirsty. 


Verb Xo^uTB, ‘ io go.’ 

PhiraL 
Mm xd^iiM’i). 

Bm xo^nxe. 

Oim xoAax'jj, 

KyM bbi n^xeie ? 
fl H^y ir6 CBOGMy dpaxy. 

Macxo JIU BU K'B HeMy xo^iixe 1 
Hto, fl xomf p-fi^Ko. 

C'B K’fiM'B OH'B ii^eX'B saBxpa ? 

OH'B IIAeTTi C'B MOMMU dpUTBinni. 

OnB xd^nxi) n BnepeAT*- 

ToproB&i>, gov. instr. 

a Topryro HacMB. 

Oa-B Topryex'B yr.ieMB. 

Ky^a OUT) n^exB ? 

OH'B II^eTB B'B CaAB. 
rAi&Aimi? 

Oho BB caAy. 

OlIB XOAHTB HaCTO BB XpaWB. 

OopasB BB xpaJi'B. 
ro.i6AnMii, oe. 

SAopoBte. 

SAopdiiBirr, oe, 

I am hungry, H rojojenB. 

The child is hungry, 4nxa r()J0AiiO. 

rOJOAeriB JH OHB ? 

3A0P6bB .III OHB ? 
il'feXB, OHB ne BAOpoBB. 

Ho OHB ne 66.rM'b. 

OhB t 6.II)KO HCBAOpOBB. 
t MH'B lie BAOpOBH'rCH. 
f 4in'fixH lie baopobiitch. 
t a HyBCTBYK) HlalHAy, (lIBilKAa, 
thirst,’ feni.) 
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How do you do ? 

Very well, thank you. 
What do you think ? 

What are you thinkmg of? 


tKaKT> Barae s^opoBte ? 

B.iaro4apio sac'E, 40Bd.ii»H0 xopoiiio. 
Hto bbi ^yaiaeie ? 

G HeMt BH ^piaere I 


To tliink, ^yMaxB. * 


Exeecise XXXIIL 

Where is tlie peasant with the seed going ?— He is going 
to his master’s barn. — Where are you going ? — I am going 
to our rich butcher. — Has he good meat ? — He has plenty of 
good and fresh meat. — Is his meat cheap ?— Xo, his meat 
(meat he has) is very dear, but he has plenty of cheap 
butter. — In which building do you see the large, beautiful 
mirror? — I see neither the building nor the beautiful mir- 
ror, I see only the beautiful greenfield. — Whose field do 
you see? — -I do not know whose it is.— Where are the 
industrious mowers ? — They are in (on) the field, in 
which you see so many beautiful flowers. — Has your cook 
time ? — He has no time, but our peasant has. — What do 
these surgeons see ? — They see a bad medicine. — What did 
he buy ?— He bought a good medicine. — What business 
have the brothers of this kind German ? — They have no 
business. — What are these boys speaking of? — They speak 
of the two ships on the sea. — ^Do they not see the boats 
of both the Russians, whom we see on the other (that) 
shore of the sea? — They see them also.— How much milk, 
butter, wine, beer and meat have you ?— I have a great 
deal of butter and meat, a little milk and wine, and plenty 
of beer.— Do you give your child any beer ?— I do not 
give it beer, but I give it plenty of milk. — How many 
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pieces of bread and butter has your child ? — ^It has three 
pieces of bread and butter and also a very large piece of 
meat* 

.Exercise XXXIV. 

Do you like that poor but industrious family, which has 
neither bread nor meat ? — ^No, I do not like it. — To whom 
are you going so often^ my friend ? — I do not go often to any- 
body. — To whom are you going now, my friend? — am going 
to (na) the field, where you see our lazy mowers. — ^Are we not 
going to that magnificent building with the handsome 
gate? — We are not going to that building, but to the other 
one. — Do you like roast meat?— Xo, I do not like it.— Do 
you want some butter and cheese ? — -No, thank you, I am 
not hungry. — Give me, if you please, a little beer. — Of 
which beer are you speaking ? — Of that which he gave me. 
Has he plenty of time? — He has not any time at all. 
With whom and where are they going ? — ^They are going 
with my kind friend’s family into the garden.— To whose 
garden are they going ? — ^To our neighbour’s garden.— Is 
his family now in town? — ^No, sir, they are no longer 
in town. — ^Were this family in town yesterday ? — -They 
were not in town yesterday. — -Have you already given 
the little boy some beer and bread and butter ?— I gave 
him plenty of both (the one and the other), and I gave him 
also some wine and meat. — ^Wereyou at the theatre yester- 
day ? — ^I was not there yesterday. — ^Where and with whom 
are you going to-day? — I am going to-day with the kind 
master (teacher) of the grand duke, but to the temple, and 
not to the play. — ^To which temple?' — To the one (which 
is) in the market of our large town. 


I 



To whom are you going? — I ana going to Hin. — Has 
this old peasant a large field ? — ^No, sir, be has no large 
field, but he has good meadows and forests,- — Has this 
peasant’s son-in-law plenty of white linen and yellow fiax ? 
He has plenty of both, but he has. only a few cotton hand- 
kerchiefs and woollen cloaks. — Has he much business in 
town ? — He has no business in town. — Does this child like 
milk?— Yes, very much. — What merchandise has your son- 
in-law ?— He has the goods which he bought in Paris. 
What does this child dislike ?— It dislikes medicine. — Did 
you see this young man the day before yesterday ? — I saw 
him to-day with my own eyes. — Where will you be to- 
morrow ?— I do not know yet.— Will you be in your garden 
to-day? — -No, we will be (there) where we were yesterday. 
Are all the flowers green?— No, some of them are white. 
What has this joiner bought ? — He has bought a few 
beams. — ^What for ? — For stakes.— When will your brother 
be at your house ? — In the month of February.— How many 
pounds of black tea did my cousin buy from you? — ^He 
bought three pounds only from me. — Who bought the 
alum?— The chemist bought it. — ^What does this peasant 
trade in ?— He trades in meat, butter, onions, garlick, milk 
and bread. 
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NINETEENTH LESSON.-^eBainawaTMfi Yp6ia>. 


Muter JPliiral. — Mno^ecTBeHHoe qacjo cpe^naro poja. 


The words, aoB^. 
The windows, diHia. 
The rings, Edir>ga. 

The mirrors, sepKfua. 


The seas, 

The fields, 
The buildings, 
The calves, 


MOPJI. 

no.ia* 

CTpoeHiji. 

TejflTa, 


ISTominative, 


Genitive, 

Pative, 

Accusative, 

Instrumental, 

Prepositional,. 


( The times, 
I Bpe:\rena. 
Bpeweei.. 
BpejieiiaM'B. 
Bpesrenji. 
BpenrenaMri, 
BpeMeHto, 


All neuter substantives in mb are declined in tbe plural 

according to the above example. ’ 


Obs. L— The word dm, ‘the seed/ retains in the gen. 
plural the Slavonic inflexion ciMani., instead of ehMetra, in 

‘Simeom’ =“^tne CeMeuB, 


be^drw‘ + '^‘' substantives ending in ms, must 

be added two words used only in the plural: UHCBMena 
character^’ and paiiena, ‘ shoulders/ which have t 
Slavonic the nominative singular niicBMa, paMo. 
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Few, some, 

Some, certain. 

HlcKtoie. 

HbKOTopBie. 3 

Our father is going to the castle 
with a few friends. 

They are going to some (certain) 
friends. 

Haini* OTeiyB mex'B n't s^mok'b cb h16- 

CKO.IBKMII npiaTeMMH. 

Oh^ iMyx-b m H^KOTopHM^B npiaxe- 

im'b. 

A dish, 

A ring, 

A treasure, 

A monster, 

KO-iLpd, nepcreHb. 

coKpdsiime. 

Hy^dunme. 

An egg, aiipd, gen. plur. siiii'b. 
Pewter, 6.10B0. 

1 A herd, cxa^O. 

German, 

English, 

Dutch, 

London, 

anr.niiCKiii. 
ro.Oiin4CKiiii i 

Russian, p^ccKifi, pOGCiiiCKili. 
Slavonic, c-iaBiincKih:. 

Turkish, xypegKiii. 

Paris, HapujKb. 


St. Petersburg, CanKT-B-neiepdf prx, j 
or simply neiepOypr'b.i 

These, Ciff, axil.) Masculine and 

Those, Ti. ; neuter. 

Obs. 3. — The following, having two consonants before 


the final vowel, take the enphonic e or 
plural, as : 

0 in the genitive 

A letter, 

nncb^io, 

nuceM'b. 

1 A spot, 

n/ixHo, 

niixeni.. 

A beam, 

dpeBUd, 

dpeBeH-L. 

A trade. 

peMeaid, 

pdMece.i'B. 

A grain, 

sepno, 

3epeH^. 

I A number, 

m.id, 

^dce-ix. 

Linen, 

nonoTBO, 

iio.idxeHX». 

1 A ring, 

KO-IBgO, 

Kdjfep'B. 

A saddle, 


ciie.i'b. 

The heart, 

cep4pe, 

cep^epi*. 

An oar. 

BGCwlO, 

Bece^'B. 

Door-steps, 

KpBI.!Bp6, 

KpLLlip-B. 

An easy chair, 
The bottom, 

Kpewo, 

mo, 

Kpece.i'B. 

AOfl'B. 

A towel, 

noioxeiipe, no.ioxe- 
Hep'B, 

A window, 
Woolen cloth, 

OKHd, 

cyKHo, 

OKOHTi. 

CyKOHX. 

A rib, 

1 

peOpd, 

peSep'b 
and peOpx>. 

An oar, 

Little window, 

rped-io, 

OKOniKO, 

rpeOe.i'B. 

OKonieK'B. 

A pail, 

Be^po, 

Be^ep^ 
and Be^p-B. 

Little ring, 

KO.IC’IKO, 

mieneK^. 

A kernel, 

mo, 

i4epx 
and BAPi*. 




All words taving an nnaeeented termination in nm, ihko^ 
take the vowel e before the final consonant in the genitive 
plural, as: 

KoteTCO, little ring, genitive plural, 

OKdiuKO, little window, genitive plural, OKouieKib. 


Obs. 4 . — ^epeBO, ^ a tree/ nodhno, ^a log/ bbSho, 'a 
link/ KpBLio, ‘a wing/ noMejo, "a besom;’ miao, *an 
awl/ nepo, ^a feather, a pen;’ ^ho, ^ the bottom/ form 
their plural irregularly, in ta, bbb'B, bjim-b, etc., as : 

4epeBBfi, trees ; genitive, /?ep(^BbeB^, dative, ^epeBi>aMi>, etc. 

KpiJuba, wings; genitive, KpMJteB^, dative, Kpii-ibaM^. 

Obs. 5. — The word KOJiino, according' to its meaning, is 
declined in the plural in three different ways : 

f A tribe, plural, KO-i^Ha, gen. kojIihi, etc. 

Ko.i'EHO, 1 The knee, plural, Ko.rBnn, gen. Ko.itnea. 

(a joint (of a plant), plui-al, KOJ'Enba, gen. KOJ'tui.eB'b. 


The word anrii, ‘child,’ is declined in the plural irre- 
gularly : nominative genitive fltTeu, dative 

instrumental ^ihTbiiu, prepositional ^ttaxt. 


Ko.lI>^6, a ring, 
n,ieH6, the shoulder, 


nominative plural, Ko^bpbi and Ko-ima. 
nominative plural, iweHii, and 


0 . ^Words forming their plural in aia or ara, end 

in the singular in enoKX, as : 

ryceHOKTt, a gosling, plural, n^a, 
yieiioia, a duckling, plural, yTHia.^ 

I^bin.ieHOK'b, a chicken, plural, pun-UiTa. 

PcOenoKT,, a child, plural, peOaia. 

MHineuoKTj, little mouse, plural, MUinara. 


Obs. 7. — All neuter substantives ending in ko, except 
tlie word BoiicKO^ ^an army/ and 68.IOKO, cloud/ form 
their plural in Kn instead of Ka^ as : 

OivomKO, a window, plural, OKdssn, gen. OKdmeKT>, etc, 
4 peBK 0 , a spear-shaft, plural, ^peSKH, gen. ^peBOK'B. 

All words having an accented termination in ko, as o^iKO, 
^a point / yniKo,^ small year / and also the word AoiOKO, 

* an apple/ take, in the plural, masculine inflexions, as : 

Nominative, Ohku, yraKii, 

Genitive, Oikob’B, ymKoBi*, ^d.iOKOB'B. 

Obs. 8. — ^The words oko, Hheeye^ (Slavonic), and yxo, 

* the year/ form an irregular plural : 

Nominative, O^n, ymn, 

Genitive, ymeii, etc. 

Obs. 9. — Augnientatives ending in nme, formed of neuter 
nouns, are declined in the plural regularly, as, okho, 
window/ augmentative OEHimte, plural OKiiiiuia, genitive 
OKiuimi), etc. ; but those formed of masculine nouns take in 
the plural iiiuu, iiuieii, etc., as, CT0.n>, ‘a, table,’ augmen- 
tative CTOJiiine, plural cTO.iumH, genitive CTOiwineii, etc. 

Obs. 10 . — The following nouns are declined in two dif- 
ferent ways : 

1 . CyTiio plural, cy^Ha, genitive, cyASH-B, etc. 

' Via ship, plural, cy 4 a, genitive, cy 46 Bi», 

2 . Hyio (a wonder, plural, TOeca, genitive, /jy^ecB, etc. 

■ * I a monster, plural, '^y^a, genitive, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

8 Hddo ^ heaven, plural, neGeca, genitive, neCec'B, etc. 

I the palate, plural, HeCa, genitive, hcOb. 

Obs. 11. — Nouns ending in ctbo, 3^0, cko, cto, although 
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having two or more consonants before the final vowel, are 
declined regularly, without the insertion of any euphonic 
vowel, as : 

BoraxcTBO, wealth, plural, dordtCTBa, genitive, dorfiTCTB'i., etc. 

BoiiCKO, army, plural, BOiicKa, genitive, BCliicK'B. 

rirfis^o, nest, plural, niis^a, genitive, 

MLcto, place, plural, M’licxa, genitive, M'Lxt'B. 

Upon, on, Ha, (governs prepositional), 

A village, ce.i6 ; plural, ce.ia. Opinion, Mirfinie, 

The mouth (of a river), ycibe. Domicile, jKiUbe, 

Oil, Mac. 10 . A dx*ess, njaxte. 

Salad oil, AepeBJinnoe Mac.io. A lance, Konte. 

Good day, sir. fSApaBCXfiyuie, cy^apB, (first B is not 

pronounced). 

How are you getting on * KaitOBd nO/KHBaexe ? 

I Very well, thank you. I5.iaro;(apio, ^OBdiLCO sopomo. 

? Good evening ! 4o()pi>iu Be‘iep'B. 

^ Good bye. Ilpoinaiixe. 

What sort of a mirror ? EaKde 3%x*a.io ? 

What have you got 1 ^Ixo y BacX) ? 

I have nothing. fy Mena nnaerd H'Bxt.. 

Obs. 1*2. — ^The verb ^ to get^ when meaning possession, is 
not translated. 

Nobody’s, ) -rx ^ « j. 

' f lliiqeii, neuter Hn^Be. 

No one s, ) 

Exercise XXXVI. 

i . Has the child any rings ? — The child has no rings, hut 

his father has plenty of silver and gold rings. — How much 
butter has your cook got ? — He has a piece of fresh butter 
and two pots of milk. — Has he an iron or pewter pot? — He 
has a good pewter pot. — -Of which pewter are you speak- 

, , , “ ’ . ' 



ing ? — Of English pewter. — Give them the dishes, which 
you see there, on the table. — I do not see any dishes on this 
wooden table. — I am not speaking of this, but of that table, 
upon which there are so many dishes with meat, butter and 
milk. — Whose are these six large and beautiful mirrors? 

I see two large mirrors only, the other four are small and 
ugly mirrors. — ^^Vhere are your brothers going? — -They are 
going into the garden. — ^With whom are they going into 
the garden? — ^With a few true friends and with their own 
children. — ^Where is the young player going ? — He is going 
to the ball. — ^Who are at (on) the ball ? — There are a few 
of (ns^) his friends and acquaintances. — ^Where is the ball 
you speak of? — It is at (in) our young king^s theatre. 
How many wings has a nightingale?- — ^It has as many 
wings as a sparrow ; it has two wings. — Has it also two or 
three feathers only ? — 'No, it has a great many feathers. 
Have you my steel pens ? — I have them not. — How many # 
apples do you see upon those trees? — I see only a few 
apples on the trees, but I see plenty of them on these 
dishes. — Where are the fields of these big peasants ?— These 
big peasants have no fields. — Whose are these hovels (40- 
MuniKo)? — They are this big peasant’s.- — How many ears 
has a man ? — A man has two ears and as many eyes.- — How 
many trees are there in that forest ? — In that forest there 
are many fine old and young trees. — ^Do you not see any 
fine trees and new buildings in our prince’s garden ?— I see 
neither. — Does not this thief see our clothes, orthose of our 
pupils (iJocniiTaHiiiiK'L).— He sees neither (those nor the 
others), he sees only his own. • 


Exeucise XXXVII. 

Have jou seen old spaiTows’ nests on those high trees ? 

I did not see any nests.— Where did you see these large 
„rev eo-o-s I saw them in the field, in the old eagle’s nest. 
In whose palace are the treasures ?-In no one’s; there are 
no treasures in the palace.— Have you any other affairs 

jjgj-e? We have other affairs in town, hut we have no 

affairs here.— What does this labourer give to his five 
sons ?_He gives them five hares, some meat, three pots of 
milk^ five chickens, ten ducklings, three young pigs and a 
few pounds of honey.— Where are you going?— lam going 
to the village.— What did these peasants see in the rich 

villao’es ? They saw there rich and poor men, many brave 

soldiers, also many monks, beggars, thieves and other 
people.— Have they not seen also young asses, calves and 
other animals ?— The blacksmiths on your estate have seen 
them, but the peasants saw nothing. — I have no estates ; 
Hoblemen only have estates, and I am not a Nobleman, I 
am a Priest.— To whom did you give your counting board? 
I gave it to my clerk.— Have you bought pincers ?— I did 
not buy any pincers. — Are you going home ? ^No, I am 
coing to (b^) the play.— Will you be at home to-day ?— I 
am already at home.— How many months have you been 
in London ?— I have been there three months already .—Do 
the soldiers like the sea?— The soldiers do not like the sea. 
What seeds have his peasants ?— They have plenty of good 
seeds.— With whom art thou, going into the garden? 
With a few companions. — Is the bottom of this sea deep ? 
The bottom of this sea is very deep.— How many ears has 
a mail ? — A man has two ears, two eyes, one mouth, one 
nose and one forehead.— Are the windows of this house 


liigli? — The windows of this house are not high,— How 
many pails of wine have you?— I have three pails of 
German wine. — Who bought this fine estate ? — My cousin 
bought it. — Is your cousin rich ?— I have a very rich cousin. 
Has your butcher many calves? — ^My butcher has six calves 
and twenty-three oxen. 


TWENTIETH LESSON.— ^Ba^naraii ¥p6ia. 


To thank, O-iaro^apuiB, 

To draw, piicoBdxi). 

To give, /^aBaxL, ^aiB. 

To fade, BrieyTb. 

To sting, KOJoTb. 

To wish, JKejdxb. 

To order, Be-rBib. 

To go, H/ixu. 

To rub, TCpext. 

To lead, Becxu. 

To be able, can. 

Mohb. 

To burn, 

/lieiB. 


Obs. 1. — The usual ending of the infinitive mood of 
almost all Russian verbs is tl, which is the contraction of 
the Slavonic termination th. There remain in modern 
Russian only a few verbs ending in as : 

BesTii, ‘to carry;’ ipacTii, ‘to shake; 

and only seventeen verbs with infinitive in hb, as : 

CTep^%, ‘to guard;’ CTpu^B, ‘to shear/ 

Obs. 2. — ^Verbs ending in th are accented on the last 
syllable. 


The following neuter nouns are used only in the plural ; 


The yard-gate. 
The hand-rail. 
The mouth, 
Ink, 

An arm-chair, 
Fire-wood, 


Bopoxa. 

nepu.ia. 

VcTa, (Slavomc)i 
*Iepiiii.ia. 

Kpec.ia, 

4pobu. 
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Have you a little ink I 
We have ''plenty of it. 

The eabi net-maker has no arm-chairs, 
but he has plenty of firewood. 

Sacli, 

Sueli as, 

The same as, 
As good as, 5 

What dress have you I 
I have such a dress. 

Tliey have no such dresses. 

Neither of you has such a ring as I 
have. 

No, sir, we have the same as you 
have (as good as you have). 

After, for. 

To go for, 

Is he going for any thing ? 

What is he going for (after) ? 

He is going for some wine. 

What is your servant going fori 
He is going for some tobacco. 
Whom is he going to fetch 1 
Whom is he going after, for ? 3 
A fter no one. 

Is he going for some meat 1 
N 0 , foi* some milk. 

Every tiling, 
Everybody, all, 

I like every thing here, and every- 
body, but he likes nothing 
and no one, 

I gave them every tiling (that) I had. 


Ectb .fii y Bach HCMndro ^opnib-B ? 
y nacTk nx'B Mudro. 
y CTOjjipa Hto Kpeceai., ho y iiord 
Miidro 4 P 0 B 1 .. 

TaKoii, genitive Taiioroj 
plural Taia'e, laKia. 
TaKoii, KaKoii. 

TaKoii-jKe, Kanh ii. 

Kaiioe njaT&e y sac's ? 
y Mena Taiide njiiibc. 
y nnx^ TaKiix-B n.iancB'B. 

Hn y ojiiord ii3T> boct* iito Taiiuro 
nepcina kokT) y Meini. 

Hta, cyjaps, y nact ecib laKdii ate 
itaKT) H y Bac’B. 

3a (governs the instr.), 
II-iTii 3 a. 

n 4 eTi> .in on^ sa n'feM'b nnOy^B ? 

3a OHi) ir^eTi) ? 

Oin> IIjeT'L 3a BimdM'B. 

3a Tlj.M'L iiAeiT, Baiu'B c.iyrd ? 

On-L njeTi) 3a xaoaKuM'B. 

3a. K^MT. OH^ H^eT-B ? 

Hn 3a K'kM'B. 

n,ieT'B .III onx 3a siacotuB 

iriJTB, aa MO.IOKdMB. 

Bee. 

Bci. 

a .iio().iio 3A'fic& BCe n BC’ftxB, a OHB ne 
.noOuTB nnHcrd ii uunoru, 

a 4awIB HM'L BCfi 4T0 II.M'il'B. 

■L 
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Obs. 3.— The relative pronoun bto, ‘ which/ ‘ thatj’ is 
never omitted in Russian. . 


The owner. 


Young pigeon, 

ro.iydenoK'B. 

The room, 

noKdii, EoMiiaia. 

Glass, pane. 

CTCKiO. 

The ring, 

nepcTeHb. 

Roasted, 

jKapenwii. 

The promenade, ry.iaiii>e. 

Boiled, 

Bapeiibiii. 

The edge, 

4e3Bee. 

Blunt, dull, 

Ty ndli. 

Rags, 

pyCinme. 

Sharp, 

dCTpMh. 

A big table. 

CTOdiiine. 

Coarse, 

rpyoBiii. 

Well, 

xopoind. 

Badly, 

4ypno. 


Many (plural), 

Miiorie, BiHorin. 


A few (plural), 

Heamorie, HeBiHorin. 


l\Iany of our friends are in the 
garden already. 

Only a few houses here are good, 
all the others ax’e bad. 


MnJrie n3T> nauiHX’B npiHTe.ieii y;E§ 

TdiBKo iieMfidrie 40 Ma xopomij, 

Bct 4P5 Tie 


Obs. 4 .^ — Many and feio in the singular can be used only 
in neuter, when there is no subject mentioned to denote 
the gender, as : 

We spoke of many things. BIli roBopii.m o MHoroM'b. 

A few things here are good. He Miidroe 34'ki) xopomd. 


To play (a game). 
To play cards. 

What game are you playing ? 
We are not playing any game. 
To play at whist. 

To play at skittles. 

■Witliont, 

What will you take ? \ 

What would you like ? ) 
What you like. 

Anything you like. ) 


IlrpaTh BT* (with the aecus.)- 

HrpaxB B'b KapTBi. 

tBo «iT0 BBi nrp&eTe. 

taiLi nil BO HTO ne iirpaeMT.. 

HrpaTB B'f, BIICTI). 
firpuTB Bli K6r.!II. 

Besh (governs the genitive)* 

Hto, or Hero BaMii yro^iio'? 

Hto BaMX yrd^EO, 
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■ Bo' as you please. 

Which would you like! 
Whichever you like. 

They do not like this. 

Obs. 4. — yr6,^H0, the 
dative, as : 

Mull yrd^DO, 

EMy yro^ao, 

Will you take some pie ? 

Thank you, I am not hungry. 

Have you been long in Loudon I 
Since yesterday. 

It is the same to me. 


KaE’& BaM’B yrd^no. 

KoTopwii BaM'B yro^ao? 

EaKoii BEM'b yr<S.|eo. 

Hm-b ne yrdi^ao aioro. 

subject must be used in the 

I should like. 

He should like, etc. 

He yrd^no m BawB niipor^ ? 
B.iaroAapio, a lie rdio.^em>. 

4aBH6 .III cbi bb ddiuoirfi ? 

Co B^epamiiaro ,pn. 

Mnl; Bce paBUd. 


Exercise XXXVIII. 


What is the cook going to the shed for ?— He is going 
for a few logs of wood. — Into whose shed is he going for 
firewood ? — He goes always into the shed of the owner of 
those beautiful buildings.— Has Andrew got my ink and 
steel pens — I think that he has neither (those nor the 
others). — Of which teacher^s son are you speaking ? — 1 
speak of the one^ to whom I am going. — Have you such a 
good easy-ehair as my father has? — we have not as 
good, but we have some others. — They have veiy good new 
chairs and easy-cliairs. — Are you going to the ball with 
many or only with a few friends ? — I am going only with 
three friends, with my master (teacher) and his modest sons. 
Where did you see the English artist? — -Hot I, but my 
brother saw him at the promenade in the forest. — Where 
are the nice walks, to which the artists go so often ? — They 
are in those blooming (uBBTyiHin) meadows and fields^ to 
\vhich (or whither) these young men are going, — The 
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windows of these new touses are still unglazed (without 
panes), hut the windows of this magnificent building are 
glazed (with panes). — -Do you not see those pails with beer or 
with wine? — I see neither the pails, nor the beer nor wine; 
I see only the cook, (who is) going to the yard of that 
building for a few young pigeons, goslings and ducklings. 
Of what and with whom did this old soldier^s children 
speak?— They spoke with us of their poor father. — You 
have too little roast chicken.— I have as much as you have. 
Who sees the iron gate of this fine palace?— Some see it, 
and others do not. 

Exeecise XXXIX. 

What a high gate ! — Yes, it is a very high one. — What 
gate is it ?— It is a wooden gate. — Have you bought much 
firewood of the peasant? — ^I bought very little.— What 
sort of ink did you give your clerk?— I gave him the black 
and blue, but did not give the red.— Why did you not give 
him the red ink ? — Because he has red. — Are not the 
banker’s children ill ?■ — ^Yes, they are very ill. — How long 
have they been ill ? — They have been ill since yesterday. 
What handkerchiefs did you buy from tbe rich merchant ? 
I bought from him such a handkerchief, as you have not 
got. — How many logs of wood have you in the yard ?— I 
do not know, hut I think (that) I have still a good deal of 
firewood. — How long have you been here ? — ^ Already three 
hours, already six hours. — Where are the young officers ? 
I think (that) they are either at the ball or in the theatre. 
Who says this? — Many say this.— Does everybody say 
this? — No, not everybody.— Where are the young grey 
asses? — They are either in (na) the yard or in (na) the 
field. — Are there many mirrors in the grand duke’s palace ? 
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any large and magnificent mirrors. 
—No, I have already given it some 
■ i it also something 
' — What should you like 

, little roast meat, if you please, 
■ould you like ?— Any you like, I do not 
•Give me some roast goose. 

? — Yes, and give 
-Where and with 
-They are playing in 
■What game are 
•They ai'c playing at skitties.--~“^Yhat game 
is the' banker playing with the merchants ?— Hens playing 
at whist.— Does he play well at whist.— Everybody plays 
Ull here.— Would they like to play with us at whist? 
No, they would not like, they do not want to play with you. 


milk with sugar.— Did you not give 
else?— No, I gave it nothing else.—'. ■ . 

to have?— Dive me a ll-l 

What roast meat 
care (it is the same to me! 

W^ould you not like also some roast chicken 
me also a piece of ham, if you please.- 
whom are your children playing ?■ 
the yard with our neighbours’ children 
they playing ?■ 


TWENTY-FIRST LESSON.— ABasnati. nepBMU FpuK^, 

I must^ 

I have to, 

I am obliged, 

Thou must, 

BTe must. 

We must. 

You must, 

They must, 

liiadtOjI wastOjOr I 

I was obliged. . - 
I sliallbave to, 

I shall be obliged, 


fl ^oimeH'B. 


Tbi Jio.r.KeH’b. 
Oh^ 

Mw AOdHiHlIl. 
Bbl ^OdiKHbl. 

OhA ^OdJKHbl. 
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What has he to do to-day ? Hto om. ^taUKen-L cero^^na ? 

He has to go to the castle. 0 n'& ^o-UKeii^ n^ni b'b Baxioiri), 

To whom had you to give all KOMy bli /;o.i/KniIi Obliii ^aTb BC’li cboij 
your money % ^eiibni. 

I had to give it to poor peasants, fl 4 d.i;Kejn> dbu'b nxi. di^nLoiT) 

KpeCTBKIiaMT). 

Who will have to go with the Kxo Ao-UKemi Oy^exii n^iii CT. /vl}Ti>:Mii ? 
children? 

I shall have to go with them. fl ^duKOH-B n^Tii niijin. 


Obs. 1. — Some words ending in enoKii, take in the plural 
masculine inflexions in n, etc., as well as in aia, aTi>; 
etc.; as ; 

MLimenoK^, little mouse ; plur, MBimenKn and MBim^Ta. 

Me 4 B'lj;Kc% 0 Ki», bear’s cub ; pliir. MeABliineiiKii and Me 4 B'lj;KaTa. 

mcMioKi., pup ; plur. meiinu and meii/iTa. 

ra-rienoKT), young jackdaw; plur. ra.i'ieiiKn and nu^iaxa. 

dBBenoKi, lion’s whelp ; plux*. MeuKn, 


Usually, 

To be (indefinite); 
What news ? 


OShiKHOBenHO. 

BhiBaxL. 

^ TO HOBaro ? 


Have you something new? Ectb .hi y Baer, uto nouoe ? 

Obs. 2. — After the interrogative pronoun hto the neuter 
adjective is used in the genitive, but when tto signifies 
‘ something;’ the adjective agrees with it in case. 

Something (a certain thing), HiqTO,|demonstr.pronounS; 
Nothing; HnuToJ declined like nxo. 


HnuTo.j declined like nxo. 


I see there something white. B BiijKy xaM'B H'fem Oiioe. 

He sees nothing good in that. OhI) Hinerd xopdmaro bx» xom'b ne 

Bli4HXX». 
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'Tallow, Ca.TO. ■ 

Glass (material), fjoiMd. 

A herd, flockj Cia^O. 

A pane, Ctck-Io. 

■ ■ A stud, , TaOyiii.. 

Thrashing floor, ryino. 

, Miay,: „ Ctiio. 

An outskirt, Upe^Mtcne- 

Soap, Mbuo. 

A foal, >Kepe0enOK'i>- 

Mahoojany, Kpacnoe ^e'peso. 

The soup, Cyni). 

Sky-blue, Fo-iyOdO:. 

High, B&icoKiu- 

i Playful, P-fiSKBiii. 

Low, HiiseiM. 

j Little Jew, H{U 4 <-hiOK^, 

Little Turk, Typ*ieaoE'r>. 

1 A goldsiuith, 

3o.ioTbix^ Mdcrep’B. 

Both, 

II, H. 

Have you got good hay here 1 

Ectb 4H 34to xopdmee C’Sno ? 

We have buth good and had. 

fy nac'b ecTb n xopdmee u 4 ypiide. 

Every kind^ ■) 

BcflKm. 

All sorts, 5 


What sort of people are in this 

KaKie bi. npe^Micibn ? 

suburb ? 


All sorts of people are in it. 

BcaEie B'b nBn> 

He gave the peasants every kind of 

Out. Aa.i'b KpecTbiinaM'b BCJiKaro sep- 

grain. 

Ha. 

To warm, 

Ipfe I. 1. 

To warm one’s self, 

rptihcji. 

I warm myself. 

flrp’Biocb. 

Thou warmest thyself, 

Th rp'Bembca. 

He warms himself. 

Oii-B rpfecfl. 

^ We warm ourselves. 

Mm rp'BeMCa. 

You warm yodrselves. 

Bbi rpierecb. 

They warm themselves. 

Ohh rptiOTca. 

j Obs. 3,— Reflective verbs 

are formed of active verbs by 

adding the syllable ca (contracted reflective pronoun ceua, 

1 ^self’). This syllable ca in conjugation, when coming after 

1 a vowel, is contracted into cb 


I'' wash' myself.' . 

a Moiocb. 

They wash themselves. 

Ohh MoioTca. 
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B&i MoexecB. 

Mw MoeMCfl. 

R rp'iiCff. ^ * 

Mm rpfoijCB* 

To fry (thoroughly), HSfK^ipiiTB. 

To boil (thoroughly), CBapiixB. 

ndsap'B, BOT-B rycB, H3}KapB Mni& erd. 
Kto csapiii^ dTU jiiina? 

HSJKapBXe H'BCKOJBKO BHUB. 

C.i;fmaio-CB. 

Obs. 4. — Ciyraaio-c'B means ‘'I obey, sir/ This expression 
is generally used by subordinates answering their superiors. 

Exercise XL. 

Will you have chickens for dinner to-day? — ^We will 
have for dinner to-day, not only chickens, but also two 
pies ; one large for the guests, and another small one for 
the children. — Have you in your stud many foals and young 
asses ? — have not a single (hh o^imT)) young ass in my 
stud, but I have twenty-three foals. — What do you see in 
this sack ? — I see two pretty pups. — What has this mer- 
chant new ? — He has fresh butter, fine white woollen cloth 
and a great many new mahogany chairs. — Has he not also 
tumblers (made) of (h 31>) red and blue glass ? — No, he has 
no other goods. — Are there little mice in your father^s 
house ? — ^There are no little mice in our house, but in our 
barn there are plenty of them. — Are the trees in your forest 
high? — There are both high and low trees. — Have you 
something new ? — I have nothing new, I have only (that) 
what you have seen already. — Did I see every thing ? — I 
think (that) you did. — Does his child wish to see the pretty 


You wash youi'self, 

AVe wash ourselves, 

I warmed myself. 

We warmed ourselves. 


JKapnxB. 


BapuxB. 


To fry, to roast, | 

To be frying, 

To cook, ) 

To be cooking, i 
Cook, there is goose, fry it for me. 
Who cooked those eggs 1 
Fry a few eggs. 

Yes, sir. 
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kittens and the little naiee ? — It wishes to see only the 
kittens. — -And why does it not wish to see the little mice ? 
Because it is afraid of them.— Is that old man with his 
family going to the play or to the ball? — He is going 
neither to the play nor to the ball, but to (ua) the seashore 
(shore of the sea). — Do you see something black on those 
high trees? — ^We see a few nests with young jackdaws. 
Has anybody any tobacco and soap? — ^Nobody here has 
either tobacco or soap. — Has not anybody here something 
magnificent ? — We have a magnificent pond. — He wants 
to give to these two lion’s whelps some meat, and to this 
playful kitten a few little mice.— Do you not want to go 
with him to the kind prince, to his magnificent castle ? — No, 

I do not want to go to the prince, I am going into the low 
barn, to the old beggar.— Have you seen in the village the 
poor little Jews in black coats and bad trousers? — ^No, 
because there are no little Jews in our villages. — Do the 
peasants see something on that field ? — ^They see nothing. 
Do yon not see something ?— We see high corn in (on) the 
fields of the rich proprietor.— What sort of eyes have these 
Inquisitive children? — One has grey eyes, and the other 
blue. 

Exeecisb XLI. 

Have I to speak with Mm?— No, you must not speak 
with him.— Who has to do this?— No one has to do tins. 
Have not we to give you something? — You have to give 
us some money.— Do you want much tallow ? — I do not 
want much of it, give me some of it. — Have the joiners 
enough mahogany (wood) ?• — No, they have too little ot it. 
Will you not take a little more meat ? — ^No, I have enough 
meat, but give me another little piece of chicken. In 
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whose village have the hoys been? — -They were not in the 
village, but in the yard.— Who says that his tailor has 
good taste ?— Nobody says this^ because his tailor has very 
bad taste.— Is he often at (bI)) .the grand duke’s palace ? 
No, he is very seldom there. — To whom do they want to 
give these ducklings?— They want to give them to their 
cook.— Has he made the soup already ?• — No, he has not 
yet. — Did you see in (on) the meadows herds of oxen ? 
I did not seethe herds of oxen, but I saw three studs of 
horses — Has the locksmith much iron ? — He 

has plenty, but not so much as the blacksmith has. — Is 
your gold good ? — It is as good as yours. — ^Where are 
they warming themselves ? — They are warming themselves 
at the fire. — Who else is warming himself at the fire ? — The 
kittens are also warming themselves at the fire.— Are you 
often at St. Petersburg ?— No, I am seldom there, but I am 
often in Paris and in London.— What kind of people are 
(usually) here ?* — All kinds : rich and poor, good and bad. 
Do you prefer (npe^nouHTaexe) the stag to the hare? — I 
prefer the hare to the stag, but I like also the meat of a 
young stag. — What kind of bread has the baker ?— He 
has every kind of bread. 



TWENTY-SECOND LESSON,— ^Ba^iiaTB BTop&ii YpoK^B. 


Feminim ^/KeHCKiii Po^^. 


j A wife, 

Hxend, cynpyra. A cell, 

KeXflff. 

1 A .woman, ^ 

jKeHutima. A bible. 

Cuiliifl. 

A fly. 

Mysa. A mouse, 

WBinib, f.* 

A hat, 

in.uina. A net, 

ClJTb, f. 

A nmid-servant, 

cjyHiaHKa. A horse, 

^dma^b, f. 

A sister, 

cecTpa. A bed, 

nocTeib, f. 

A candle, 

CB’l5*ia. A seal, 

ne^aTL, f. 

A widow, 

B^OBa. A mill, 


A mistress (of a * 

i xoaniiKa, A cup, 

^amaa. 

servant), J 

) OapwiiH. A bench, shop, 

.idBKa. 

Madam, 

cyAapbiHfl. A glove, 

nep*iaTKa. 


Obs. L Masculine nouns ending in a or a follow the 
inflexions of feminine nouns, as : 

Myaniifla, gen. MyiE^rdaBi, dat. Myanto, etc. 

‘'a judge/ gen. cy^bu, dat. cy^b’fi, etc. 

It must be observed here that adjectives qualifying such 
nouns follow the masculine and not the feminine inflexions, 
as : 

465paro, Aiyiii’snHBi, Of the land man. 

Mj^^poMy cy^bi, To the wise judge. 

Obs. 2. — -Nouns ending in HJa, na, ma or ma, form the 
instrumental singular in CK), instead of OK), as : 

GT;f}Ka, a cold, instrumental CTyaieio. 

Ty*ia, a cloud, instrumental Tyieio. 

Kpilinia, a roof, instrumental Kpilimeio. 

Pdii^a. a grove, instrumental pumeio. 



* Nouns in b, which are feminine, will he marked with/. 
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Gbs. S.”The inflexions oio and eio of the insirtimental 
case, of all substantives in a or a, can be sbortened into oil 
■or'ei,''"as: , 

ffiendii, with the wife, instead of JKeHoK). 

HeA4ieii, by the week, instead of 

Care must be taken not to use the abridged inflexion efi in 
those substantives which have already their genitive plural 
in ei, as, for example : 

lOHOina, ^ a youth/ genitive plural lOHomeii. 

In such words the inflexion eio must remain unaltered, as : 
lOnoffleK), ‘ by the youth/ and not lonoiueii, ‘ of youths/ 

On the other hand, the inflexion bk) of the instrumental ease 
of feminine nouns in £ may be replaced by iio, which is 
however only used in formal language, as, 

Biadiio, * by the power/ instead of BJaCTBD ; 

and in ordinary conversation, after letter m, in order to 
facilitate the pronunciation, as : 

BeiE(lK), ^ by the thing/ instead of BdmLio. 

HoMoiqiio, * by the help,’ instead of noMom&io* 

This, that (fern,) Bia, la, ciii. 


She, it. 

• 

Ona. 




Slmjular. 



Nominative, 

This, ara, 

Cia. 

That, 

Ta. 

Genitive, 

Of this, DtoU, 

Ceii. 

Of that, 

Toil. 

Dative, 

To this, aiofi, 

Cell. 

To that, 

Toil. 

Accusative, 

This, day, 

CiH). 

That, 

Ty. 

Instrumental, 

By this, 8x010, 

oiS, Ceio. 

By that, 

Toio, TOii, 

Prepositional, 

Of this, 9 tou, 

Ceil. 

Of that, 

Tail. 


Nominative, 

She, 

ona. 1 

My, mine, 

Moa, f. 

Genitive, 

Of her, 

ei, (ce). 

Of my, 

Moea, ei. 

Dative, 

To her, 

ea. 

To my, 

Moeil. 

Accusative, 

Her, 

ee. 

My, . 

MOIO. 

Instrumental, 

By her, 

dio. 

By my, 

Moe'ro, eii. 

Prepositional, 

Of her, 

0 neii. 

Of my, 

0 Moeii. 


Obs. 4. — The third personal pronoun ona, ‘ she/ when 
preceded by a preposition, takes an h in all the cases, as ; 
4-^^ ae)i, ‘ for her f eeO, ‘ to her.’ 


Thy, thine (fern.) TboL 

Thy, (own) (fern.) CboA. 

Her, her own (fern.) E4, CBOa. 

Obs. 5. — The possessive pronoun tboA and the reflective 
yjossessive pronoun CBoa are declined like mL 


Which (fern.) 

One, alone (fern.) 

Who has my hat ? 

I have mine. 

To whom did she give the hat t 
To her mother. 

Winch hat did you give her ? 

I gave her my daughter’s silk hat. 

I)(ies she see our servnnt ? 

Site does not see the servant. 

With whom is thy wife going ? 

She is going with my mother and 
thy daughter. 

I see the mother and the daughter. 
Of which bat is the servant-maid 
speaking ? 

Of this man’s hat. 


^ Kaiiaa, 7 declined like an 
( Koxopaa, 5 adjective. 
O^ea, (declined like mu), 

y Koro MOH iii.ifina ? 
y Meiifl CBOji. 

KoM;f 4a.ia onj£ niviany? 

CiJOeii MaiepH. 

Kordpyio nu^ny bh eii 
a eii meMmym iiwiny MOeii 
^rdnepn. 

.III ojia Hamero C-iyry ? 

Ona ne bh^iitT) c.iyni. 

CT) irfiM-B tbo 4 iKeedT 
Ona ii^eTE CB MOe'K) MaiepBiO iJ TBoeio 
^o'lepBio. 

a BiiiKy Mem n 40*i&. 

0 KairoU m.i}in'h roBopuT'B rupfiiui- 
iiaa ? 

0 injao'jS liToro MyjE'^uiibi. 
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Obs, 6.— The following feminine nouns — 

aio66BE,‘love/ ite, %lief ^epK6BB, ^ a church f poiKB/rye/ 

drop the vowel o in all the casesj except in the instriimental 
singular, as : 

Jio56Bb, genitive, .toSbii, instrumental, jmSoBbio. 


•lOtitb, 


genitive, .1/KU, instrumental, aoiKbio, etc. 


Obs. 7. — The word Mart, ‘a mother/ and /liO'Jb, ‘a 
daughter/ take in declension, before the final vowel, the 
syllable ep, as : 

aiaiB, ; genitive, Maiepn, ^o'lepn, etc. 

Obs. 8.— The accusative of all feminine nouns in h is in 
the singular akcays like the nominative : 

Obs. 9. — Substantives ending in aa or aa are declined 
like adjectives : 


4'BTCKafl, a nursery. 
npuxo/Eaii, an ante-room. 
CnajbHaii, a bed-room. 


To burn, 

To be burnin. 
To sing, 


dl^gj 


I am burning, fl ropio. 

Thou art burning, Tbi ropnnib. 
He is burning, oin) ropurb. 
^Ve are burning, Mbi ropuM’b. 
You are burning, Bbi ropiiie. 
They are burning, oim ropai-b. 

I was burning, Ji roiiiiT., a, o, etc. , 
1 shaii be burning, a ropto. ' 

What is burning ? 

The wood is burning. 


OroJOBaa, a dining-room. 
Eoimaa, a horse-market. 
rdpimaHafl, a maid-servant. 

ropkb, II. 9. 
nkTL,* 1. 1. 

I sing, n noio. 

Thou singest, xbi iioeuib. 
He sings, oirb uoiirb. 

We sing, Mbi notbi-b. 

You sing, Bbi noeTC, 

OOH nOKlTTi. 


They sing, 

I sang, 

I will sing, 

Hto ropiiT'b ? 
4 poBa ropjh'b. 


fl n'lhi'b, a 0 , etc. 
fl OyAy H liTE. 


Is not the candle burning also ? He ropui'B Jin tojko h 
Yes, the candle is buiniing also, 4^? ® CB’fi'ia TOHie ropUTi*. 


A salmon, idcocB. 
An eel, yropB, 

A pike, iiiyKa. 

A sterlet, CTepia^b. 


A carp, Kapn'B* 

A sturgeon, oceiepT*. 

A crawfish, paitT.. 

A partridge, KypondXKa, 


Exehcise XLII. 


Did slie see his wife? — -Yes, she saw his wife, and her 
sistei’ also.— Did his wife speak to her (own) sister ?— Yes, 
she spoke to her.— Where is your old servant going ?— He 
is going to the ante-room. — What for ? — He is going there 
for his mistresses hat. — With whom is he speaking in the 
ante-room? — He is speaking with the old maid-servant. 
Of what is he speaking ? — He is speaking with her of his 
kind master. — What does the mother order her daughter 
to do ? — She orders her to cook one fowl and five eggs. 
The lazy cook^s wife wants to speak to the rich merchant's 
mother. — About what ? — About the poor widow and her 
little daughter. — How many children has this poor widow 
got? — She has got three daughters and five sons. — Where 
is our kind judge? — He is in the old monk’s cell.- — Where 
is the kind mother with her modest daughter going ?— She 
is going with her daughter to church. — -Where is the lazy 
child ? — It is in bed. — Why ? — Because it is ill— Is your 
sister still in tlie church ?— She is no longer there, I think 
she is now at home.— Did you speak yesterday with his 
pretty daughter? — No, I did not speak with her; I did 
not see her. — Did you see the master’s handsome sister ? 
Yes, sir; I have to go with her to the church to-day. — To 
which church? — To the ’Russian church.— What has this 
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Idtten got in its mouth ? — ^It has a mouse in his mouth. 
In which cupboard are the eggs and the roast chickens ? 
In the (that) cupboard which is in the ante-room. — Has the 
peasant any rye ? — o, he has not any rye. — Do you see 
that hen? — I see the black hen with the blac*k chickens. 
Do you see the wise judge there, on that bench? — see 
him, and his brother the great orator also.— Have you a 
good herring ?— I *have a herring, but it is not good. — Has 
not the servant my seal and my steel pen?— He has 
■neither.' ■ '■■ 

Exeucise XLIIL 

Is not the servant going for my seal and my pens ?■ — She 
is not going for the seal, but for the red ink. — -Where is 
this woman going after my servant ? — She is going after 
him to our nursery.- — Will you have some Dutch herring? 
Xo, thank you, but give me a piece of cheese and some 
white bread, if you please. — ^Have you to go with him to 
Nicolas^ shop ? — No, I have not. — Do the children want to 
take tea ?— They want to take coffee. — ^^Vhat kind of hat 
has he bought at that shop ? — He bought a black silk hat. 
Were you at the English church ? — I have not been at 
church, but at (na) the horse-market. — What did yon see 
at the horse-market ? — I saw an excellent young horse. 
To whom is this nurse speaking ? — -She is speaking to her 
mistresses child.- — ^l?\^ould you like some beer ? — No, I do not 
drink beer ; give me a glass of wine, if you please. — Do you 
want a cup of tea or coffee ? — No, I take neither tea nor 
coffee. — By whom was this steel key given to you ? — It 
was given to me by my faithful servant. — With whom is 
your brother Andrew going ? — He is going with your 
sister. — Were are they going? — They are going to that 
magnificent church. — How many millstones are there in 

M 
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this mill? — There are four millstones in this mill.— Whose 
is this rick?— This is the poor widow’s rick. — -In whose 
yard is there plenty of snow? — In our neighbour’s yard, 
Is the wood in the nursery burning well ?— The wood in the 
nursery burns well, but in the dining-room the coals are 
burning badly. — Who was singing in the church to-day ? 
My sister sang there, and many children sang also.—With 
whom sang your sister ? — She sang alone^ but the children 
sang with their teacher and with the priest.— Will they 
sing also to-morrow? — ^They will sing to-morrow at the 
king’s castle. 


TWENTY-THIRD LESSON,— /{Ba^uaiB Tp6Tifi ypoKib. 

Whose, fern. 

Nobody's J HnHBifem. 

No one’s, ) 

Obs. 1. — ^h^i and nnuBa follow the same inflexions as Moa, 
viz., genitive, dative and prepositional, UBei; accusative, 
SBXO; instrumental, UBeK) (or UBeii). 

Whose is this glove 1 ^la nep*iaTEa? 

It is my sister’s. Ona.Moeii cecTpiJi. 

Whose mother did you see yesterday ? Ubio Maxt BW Bil,r6.in B^epa ? 

Whose sister is this girl ? cecipa ^la 4'lJBiiaa ? 

No one’s, this girl has neither brothers Hhhbb, y ^TOii /t'i&BmiM oto HHCipfiTB- 
nor sisters. eBt an cecTepi.. 

It, (she), Oua. 

Obs. 2. — when referring to feminine noiims, is rendered 
by the third personal pronoun oua, ^ she,’ as : 

Have you the glove ? y bbcb nep^aTKa ? 

Ihave^^. OH^yMena. 
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To whom did you give the candle I 
I gave it to the servant. 

Did you speak of the glove I 
I spoke of it. 

Her (im%, pronoun) ^ 
Her (own), 

Our, 

Your, yours, 


KOMy BM 4 ITII CB'fj'iy ? 
ee 

roBopii.in ,m B&i 0 aep^iiiTKlj ? 
S roBop£n» 0 neii. 

Eff, pronounce ee, 
Cbo«. 

Hama, cmk. 

Bama, cbo/i. 


Obs. 3. — ^The tliird feminine possessive pronoun ea, ^her,* 
and its plural nxh, ‘ their,’ have no declension of their own, 
and they do not take an h when used with a preposition, as : 

At her house. ea 

I am going to her mother. fl iqy kb ea Maiopn. 

In their room. Bb iixb KoMnaili. 

I spuke of their daughters. fl roBopikiB oGb iixb ^OHopjixB. 

Obs. 4. — Cardinal numerals ending in h follow the same 
mode of inflexion as feminine nonns in l, and wdien used in 
the nominative they govern the genitive plural, but in all 
the other eases they agree in case with the substantive, as: 

IIbtl ctojodb. 

IllecTb cecTepB. 

Kb CGMli GpaTLBMB. 

Cb mecTBio 
Bb AeCHTlI flOMaXB. 

Mbi roBopu4ii 0 ropo4^XB. 


Five tables. 

Six sisters. 

To the seven brothers. 

With six children. 

In ten houses. 

We spoke of twelve towns. 

To be able, (can), Mohb. 

One can, 

One cannot, 

Personal Form, 
n MOry, I can. 

Tti .Md:i;onib, Thou canst 


Moduio, “) verbs. 

Ileahsa,) 


Iin 2 Mrsonal Form, 
Mirfe Moaino. 

TeO'lJ MoHino. 
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Personal Form, Impersonal Form, 


Oin>, ona mo/Kct'B, 

He, she can. 

Emj, cii MoHiiio. 

MW MU/HeJlTi, 

"W e can. 

naWB MOIKHO. 

Bbi Mo/Keie, 

Yon can. 

BaMT) Moanto. 

Onn, on 1 & MoryT-B, 

They can. 

njIT) MO/KHO. 

JlMOrB, A 

aMor.id, > 

I could. 

Mnit MoiKHO 61I1.10. 

il MOIMO, ) 

' Mbi Mor.iii, 

We could. 

HaMB MO/KHO Ob'lJO. 

I cannot, 

ne Mory. 


( Mni He.H> 3 a. 

Personal Form, 


Impersonal Form. 

a ne Mory, 

I cannot. 

MHifj ne.!B3a. 

Tbi ne MoJiveiiib, 

Thou canst not. 

Ted’S ne.!r*3}i. 

Out* uo MoiKeiT*, 

He cannot. 

Ewy neibs/i. 

3ir,i He m6;i;cmb, 

W e cannot. 

liaMi, neJii>3^. 

l)Bi He Moiiieie, 

You cannot. 

BaMB no.!b3fj[. 

OnUf OH'B lie sioryT-B, 

They cannot. 

Umb oe^ibs/i. 

a neMon., 

I could not. 

Mil’ll HeiBs/r diJLTO. 

Mbi lie Moriii. 

We could not. 

HaM-I) HG.II.3/1 dlIl.I 0 , 


Obs. 5.— The impersonal verbs Monmo and neiBSii require 
the subject to be in the dative, as: 

CecTi)'£ MO/Kiio a Marepii He.iL3a. The sister can, but the mother can- 
not. 


The same, 

The same thing, 
So, 


ToT-L-iKe, m-jEe, lo-iiie. 
T6-/Ee. 

TaEh, 


Obs. 6 . — Adjectives following the word xaKh, ^ so,’ must 
be apocopated, as : 

Oht> trk'B /^odp^. He is so kind. 

9to Tairb xopom6. This is so good. 
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' The' 'same 

(kind) — as. 

CTaKou-iKe- 

~KaK1> H. 



CTaK-h-Hie^ — 

-KaH 1 > n* 

He gave her the same hook. 

Oni eii xy Hie EDury. 

He gave her the same kind of 

Onxr 4a.i'B eii xaiiyfio Hie Kiiiiry 

book as I gave. 



A girl, 

4’fiBiiaa. 

Cold, 

XOidAHEih. 

A cousin, 

4B0i(i|304Hafl eecTpa. 

Warm, 

xemiMli. 

A coach, 

Kapexa. 

Amiable, 

iiodeBnBiil, 

A coacii-house, 

KapeXHUKT*. 

Well built, 

cxpdiuibiu. 

A stable, 

EonKiiinia. 

Dark, 

xeMnwii. 

A 3 ’oiith, 

iaioma. 

Tidy, neat, 

oripMTnLiii, 

A singer (fem.), 

nliBiina. 

Clean, pure, 

BiicTWii. 

A room. 

KOMHUXa. 

Bold, 

OTiutainwii. 

A road, 

40pdra. ■ 

Wax, adj.f 

BOCEOBdii. 

A dog, 

coOuKa. 

Tallow, adj.f 

cAibBLiii. 

A kitclien, 

Eyxna. 

Dirty, 

rpasiibiii. 

A drop, 

Eanaa. 

A cook, (fern.), KyxapKa. 

To say. 

CKasaTB. 

To read. 

^IlXaXb. 

To sow, 

C'hiTb. 

1 To write, 

DIICaTb. 



To answer, 

OTB’SHaTB. 


What did he say to her mother ? 

He said, to her that his sister could 
not go to church to-day. 

To wliom are you writing ? 

I am writing to her sister. 

What did you answer him ? 

I answered him that I have to write 
to my mother. 

Not 

I have not a single friend. 

I do not see a single fly. 

He has not a copper in (his) pocket. 




To need, to want, 

To be in need of, 

Personal Form* 

M I need. 

Th ByiKAaeilltCfl, 


Thou needest. 


^Ito CKd3a.n) on^ ea Maiepri ? 

On-L CKasaJii eii bto erd cecTpii hwlss 
( itijo cerd^aa bi> BepKOut. 
KoMy numexe bm ? 
a nnray eii cecxpt. 

'1X0 BW OTB’lJMiUI] eMy ? 
a oxB’6‘ia.n> esiy, bio a ^d-uiieni nn- 
caxb MOeh Maiepii. 

Hn — He, (for numerals), 

y mim HH o^nord 4pyra irkrb. 

H HH 04 noil My XII ne Biinry- 
y uerd iitjx^ UH KoneiiKU b'b iiapManfi. 

HyjK^aTBCffi B'h, (witb the pre- 
positional case), . 
Impersonal Form, 

Mirfi nyaiuo. 


Tedk nyjKiio. 
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Wenonal Fmn* Impersonal Form, 

Oh^ HyjK^aeTca, He needs. Emj Hyamo. 

Mbi nyaatocfl, We need. Hawx eysKHO 

Bbi HyiK/iaeTecB, You need. BaMi* iiyiKHO.^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ghu eyjK^aiOTCa, They need. Hm'b ii;yjKHO. 

I am in need of dailj/ bread. fl syjE^diocB bt* nacymnoM^ 

We axe in want of clothes. fMu nyai^eMCa n^aiit. 

(. HaM^ HyStHO niaTBe. 

She is in need of money. ( ewa bi ^entrto. 

C Eli nyjKHBi ^e'HBFH. 

This rich banker is in need of a GioMy OoraxoMy OanK^py nyiEeHi* c-iy- 
serYant, r^. 

Obs. 7. — The accented termination eio of the instrumental 
case, when preceded by ;k, % ni^ or m, must have the sound 
of CIO; and in the language of the present day it is usually 
written oio instead of eio, as : 

OK), ‘ with the soul,' instead of ^ymeio, 

CbU^ioio, ‘with the caudle/ instead of CBk'ieio. 

Exeucise XLIV. 

Whose wife did she see ? — She saw the rich banlver’s 
young wife. — Where did she see her?— She saw herat(Bb) 
church, — Has she a coach ? — She has a very good new 
coach. — ^Where did you see this new coach ? — ^In the old 
w’^ooden coach-house, which is in the clean yard of this fine 
building. — Are there many foals in that stable? — There 
are no foals in that stable, there are horses only.— With 
whom do you want to go to the rich merchant’s stable ? 
With the well-built youth. — With which youth ?—W ith 
the one of whom I spoke to you yesterday.- — Who has my 
pens, my ink and seal ? — I have not got them, your servant 
has got all these things. — What is the cook going to the 
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kitchen for?— She is going to the kitchen for some fresh 

^vater. Is she not going there also for something else ? 

She is going there for the roast chickens also.— What sort 
of candle has that girl ?— She has a wax candle.- Has she 
not also a tallow candle? — She has not a single tallow 

Whose ring has the girl ? — She has her own. 

How many pups has this dog ?— It has four pups.— Has 
she that woman’s hat. — She has her own, and not that 
woman’s hat.— How many pails of water has she ?— She 
has five pails of fresh water. 


Exercise XLV. 

Can you give this wax candle to that amiable girl ?— Xo, 
I cannot give her the wax candle. — Why ? Because I 
have not got a wax candle. — Does this girl want to eat and 

Yes, she wants to eat and drink. — Would she like 

some bread and butter ?— Yes, she would ; and give her, 
please, also some cheese and a glass of beer or wine. Yon 
have to give me five roubles.— That (this) is too much, I 
cannot give'you so much, I can give you only two roubles. 
What does he want to go to (na) the field for ? He wants 
to sow corn (plural) .—What sort of corn ?— Oats, barley 
and other kind of corn.— In whose field will he sow them ? 
In his own.— Does any one want to write to the modest 
Englishman?— No, but the Eussian wants to buy some 
ink'and write a letter to his mother, and not to the English- 
man.— The rich owners of the ships are in need of sails and 
anchors.— Can one buy in the market bills of exchange ? 
One could yesterday, but one cannot to-day. This noble- 
man’s wife wants to go to the merchant’s shop ? II' hy ? 


Slie wants to buy at the merchant'^s shop some coffee, tea, 
sugar, cheese and some pepper. — ^With whom is she going 
to that shop ? — ^With her servant. 

Exercise XLVL 

Good day, madam ! how do you do ? — ^Thanh you, I am 
quite well. — ^Your cousin (fern.) told me that you were ill. 
Yes, I was ill yesterday and the day before, but now I am 
well, — ^Where were you yesterday? — was on (bij) the 
estate of Mr. N. — Has he as laborious and honest labourers 
as you have ? — Xo, his labourers are very lazy. — Tn which 
street is your house ?— It is in the same street as (where) 
yours. — Is your house as dark as mine ? — Yes, it is as dark 
as yours. — Do you want to eat? — Give me a piece of boiled 
salmon. — Do not you want some boiled crawfish (plur.) ? 
No, thank you. — Which wine would you like ? — Give me 
a glass of red wine. — What times have we now ?— We have 
now very bad times, every thing is very dear. — Which is 
dearer, pewter or silver ?— Silver, but gold is still dearer. 
How many eggs did you give to your cook ? — I gave her 
three eggs. — Of what colour is the sky ?— The sky is blue 
and the clouds iu it are grey. — What is that man^s trade ? 
He is by trade a boot and shoe maker. — Good bye, my good 
friend-, I have to go to my sisters.— The banisters of this 
w^ooden staircase are {made of) iron. 
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TWENTY-FOUKTH LESSON. 

4®a^^3LTI» %TBepTLlii FpOK-B. 

Obs. 1. — Nouns ending* in a, preceded by m, n, in, m, r, 
K, or X, form their nominative plux^al in n instead of li, as : 

Ty’ga, *a cloud plural, Ty^n, genitive, lym, 

Cox4 * a plough ;* plural, coxii, genitive, crm. 

Nouns ending in ilia, ^la, ma, ma, when preceded by another 
consonant, form their genitive plural in eii instead of h, as : 

Bojkjeji, * a rein plural, Boa; iiin, genitive, Bo;Ka;eli. 

nap^a, ‘a brocade j’ plural, napw, genitive, napseii. 

Obs. 2. — The vowel a, after the consonants /K, n, ra, m, is 
replaced in the plural by a, in the dative, instrumental and 
propositional case, as : 

Ho^, ^a night ;’ dat. plur. EOHaMt, instr, HonaMn, prep. noiax'B. 

The word nepKOBB, ‘a church/ also changes its soft 
inflexions into hard ones in dative, instrumental and pre- 
positional plurals, as : 

Dative, ijepKBa 5 n> ; instrumental, nepEBaan ; prepositional, i?epEB5x'B. 


THIBD PEOLENSION. 
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Obs. 3. — ^The following nouns, having two or more con- 
sonants before the final vowel, take the euphonic e in the 


genitive plural: 

CBa^boa, 

* a wedding 

gen. plur. 

CBaaedTb, 

Cy.tBOa, 

‘ fate 

gen. plur. 

cy,^eu'b. 

iH/KOa, 

^ a law-suit 

gen. plur. 

THJKeO^. 

llapcBna, 

^ a princess (Royal) 

gen, plur. 

napenen'b. 

Knfl/Kiia, 

* a princess (unmarried) 

gen. plur. 

KHJIIKeU'b. 

Eonna, 

^ a rick 

gen. plur. 

KdnCHT). 

Cocna, 

* a fir 

gen. plur. 

CdCCHl.. 

Obii^, 

* a sheep 

gen. plur. 

OBeiji'&. 

Kp'BnocTCta, 

‘ a small fortress ;* 

gen. plur. 

KptnocTeEii. 

Ceptra, 

‘ an ear-ring 

gen, plur. 

cepem 

•^UHiKa, 

^ a spoon ;’ 

gen. plur. 

JOJKeii'B. 


‘ a handle 

gen. plur. 

py'ieini. 

KdmKa, 

^ a she-cat ;’ 

gen. plur. 

KomeiiTj. 

.lioaBKa, 

* a cradle;’ 

gen. plur. 

jimeix'h. 

niaiiKa, 

‘ a band, (troop) 

gen. plur. 

m-dQK'b, 


And also other substantives ending in nua, LKa, JKKa, ^Ka, 


If, however, the first of the two consonants be one of the 
gutturals r/ K, or X, the genitive plural takes o instead of 
e, as: ■ 


IIr.!d, 

* a needle 

gen. plur. 

nro.ii, Hr-iT). 

KyK.ia, 

* a doll 

gen. plur. 

KyKO.l'b. 

Hrpa, 

^ a game 

gen. plur. 

urop'b, nrpTi. 

IlKpa, 

‘ roe ;’ 

gen. plur. 

UKopx, nKp-b. 


Obs. 4. — All nouns ending in Ka, preceded by any con- 
sonant, except >K, H, or in, take the euphonic o in the genitive 
plural as : 

Tpyto, ^ a pipe;’ gen. plur. ipySoKt. 

4tBKa, « a girl;’ gen. plur. a^bok^. 

IlaiKa, ‘a stick ;’ gen. plur. na.iOKT». 

KyponaTKa, * a partridge f gen. plur. KyponaxOK't, etc. 


1 
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Obs. 5. — ^The following feminine nouns: p'l’iL, speech 
KOCTB, ^ a bone and cipacTb, ^passion;’ end in the instr. 
plural either in aain or bmh ; as/pi^aMii, CTpacTHMHy koctAmh, 
or phuLMii, cipacTBMn, Kocmm. 

Obs. 6. — ^Noiins ending in a, preceded by two consonants, 
take an e in the genitive plural, as : 


^cpeBnfl, 

X.rfeHa, 

PyAOKonnfi, 

Ka>ieH0.i6MHa, 

3eM4a, 

Kanjfl, 


* a village ;* 

^ a bakehouse 
^ a mine 
^ a quarry 
^ a land y 
‘ a drop 


gen. plur. 
gen. plur, 
gen. plur. 
gen. plur, 
gen. plur. 
gen. plur. Ka.neJi>. 


4epeBeHf». 

x-iftleriB. 

py^oKoneHB. 

KaMeHO-ioMeab. 

3eMe.Ib. 


Note. — T he words no3,q)4, ‘^ a nostril/ and ^ uncle/ 
have for the genitive plural HOS^peii and AiMeii. 


Obs. 7. — The following nouns ending in im, preceded by 
another consonant, or by the semivowel h or i, form their 
genitive plural in i, instead of £, as : 


Eyxna, 

^ a kitchen 

gen. plur. Kyxoni. 

CiutiBH/r, 

^abed-room;’ 

gen. plur. cna.ieH'B. 


‘ a mess 

gen. plur. o6f>,m%. 

Bacna, 

* a fable 

gen. plur. dacen'L. 

Boil II fT, 

‘ a slaughter-house 

gen. plur. {joeirL. 

Tawoinna, 

‘ a custom-house 

gen. plur. TaMoJKeii'B. 

liumHfi, 

* a tower 

gen. plur. OauieiiTi. 


And other nouns 

ending in mmi. 


Note. — T he word caiKeiib (Russian measure, equal to 
sevmi feet), when preceded by a eardinal numeral from five 
and upwards, forms its genitive plural in t» instead of eii ; as, 
naib ca/KCHb, instead of naiB caiKenei. 


Obs. 8. — The inflexion amu of the instrumental ease in 



the words daughter ABepb, ' a door ; .toniaAiv a 

horse and naeii., ' a whip is abridged into wm, as: 

Instrumental plural, flOTepwB, instead of AOBepfiMH. 

Instrumental plural, AuepMm, instead of ABepfan. 

Instrumental plural, AomaAbMU, instead of Aomajam 

Instrumental plural, Merwii, instead of nAeiaMH. 

Obs. 9 .— Nouns ending in a preceded by i or ta unac- 
cented form the genitive plural in H, as : 

line •’ geii* Jliniii. 

.likiJI, a line , 6 t 

rat* ‘a cel!;’ gen. plur. Ke.iiu. 

ApMia’, 'an army;* gen. plur. SpjiiU, 

Obs 10.— If 111® consonants are 3 a or cr, no 

euphonic vowel is inserted in the genitive plural, as : 

'a Star;’ gen. plur. 3Blt3Al. 

'a bride- gen. plur. 

The following words, although having two or more con- 
sonants before”the final vowel, do not take any euphonic 
vowel in the genitive plural. 

Bet3.pa, an abyss. Scm, 

BepiH, a willow. Bo.Moa, 

BpaHJ^a, enmity. 

HCKpa, a spark. HsOa, 

Kapia, a card. KasapMa, 

IIu.H.Ma, a palm-tree. .laMna., 

Upocbua, a petition. HviKAa, 

Ap'ba, a liarp. UpaB^a, 

IloJbaa, advantage. Cepna, 

S'Oi'iiaa, an assassin. VKopuasa, 

.snYTifi. usury. Hxia, • 


food, (plural), 
a bombshell* 
a wave, 
a but. 
barracks, 
a lamp, 
necessity, 
truth, 
a chamois, 
a reproach, 
a yacht. 


Before, in front of, 
About, 

They, (fern, plur.) 


IIpe/^T>, governs the instr. 
Oko.io, governs the genitive- 
Oh'B, declined like ohh. 


Alone, (fern, plur.) 
Two, (fern, plur.) 
Both, (fern, plur.) 
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genitive o/tehx'B, da- 
tive etc. 

/(Bh, declined like 4 Ba, i,e. 

genitive ^ByxT>, etc. 

Ooh, genitive ooiuxx, dative 
oOkEM-B, etc. 


Obs. 11 . — /{Bk and oGl?, when used in the nominative, 
govern the genitive singular. 


Who sees me ? 

Both sisters see thee. 

I see two stars. 

Di J you speak with his daughters ? 
I spoke with both his daughters. 
He gave my two daughters two 
books. 

Some, others, (fem. plur.) 

Some read and others write. 
What do those women say ? 

Some say one thing and some 
another. 

Both, 

The one and the other,) 
Both, (fem.) 5 

Have you seen roy sister and his 
wife ? 

I saw them both. 


Kto Men/i BiitnT'B? 

OS'fi CeCXpiIl TeO/l BlUflT'B. 
a Bli/Ky AB’S 3B'l53Alil. 
roBopil.m BBi cTi erd AO'ieptniii? 
a roBopilri) ci> 05 'Biimh ero /^OHepbMii. 
OhI) 4a.i^ moiIm-b cecipaMi) ah'® 
KHijrii. 

0;iHh, 4pyria. 

OAHii ’^HTaiOT^ a Apyrie ndmyTT.. 

Eto t-B jKeniitriHBi roBOp/iT'B ? 

Oah'B roBop/iT'B oAHo, a Apyrie APyrde. 


06 k. 

Ta H Apy ms, plural Tk H 
Apyris. 

BiiAto AH Bbi Moio cecxpy H ero ffie- 
Hy? 

a BUAto oO'Mx'B, 

a BHAto H Ty II ApyryH). 

Ero AB’i AOHcpH 0AH1& m kc/m- 
HaT-l. 


His two daughters were in the room 
alone. 
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Sight, 

Bp'Bnie. 

Little girl, 

4'tBOHKa. 

A fair, 

jipMapiia. 

A violin, 

cupimKa. 

To play Cm 

instrument), 

To present with, ) 

To give, 

) 


Bright, 

Better, 

Of this place, 
A piano, 


spKifi. 

^y^iue (governs the 
genitive). 
SAtiHHili. 
4»opTeniaHO. 


What did yon present this boy with ? 
1 presented him with an Italian 
violin. 

But he plays on the piano. 

Yes, but he wants to play the violin 


BrpaTb Ha (with the prepositional). 
Ho^apnib (governs the accusative 
and the dative). 

^TO Bbl HO^apiIJH ^TOMy MtoHIIKy ? 
a no^apii.!^ cMy HTa.ibjincKyK) ckphh- 
Ky. 

Ho oni iirpaeT-b na <i»opTenlano.* 

4 a, HO OH^ xonerb urpaib Tuaie u na 


also. 


CKpiinK’fe. 


To rule, 

rpa<bUTb. 

i Astrachan, 

AcTpaxaHb, f. 

To catch, 

HOilMaTb. 

Moscow, 

Mockb£ 

To light, 

saiiieHfi. 

England, 

AnvJila. 

I lighted, 

fl aa'iKer'b. 

We lighted. 

Mbi 3aa;r.iH 

She lighted, on a 3a/Krja. 1 

You lighted, 

Bbi 3a5Kr.id. 

It lighted, 

Olid 3aiKr.id. 

They lighted, 

ona saairau. 


Of this placp, 

f 3A'£njHiii. 



Of that place, 

t TaMomaiB* 



Exercise XLVIL 

How many sisters andbrotliers has tliis little girl? — She 
has two sisters and as many brothers. — Have those assas- 
sins any sisters ? — ^Tliey have five sisters. — Do you see the 
stars in the sky?- — I see only two large bright stars. 
Why do you not see the others also ? — Because I have very 
weak sight.— Do your daughters play the piano? — Yes, 
both my daughters play the piano. — Did your brother play 


* The word 4»0pTeHiaH0, *a piano/ is indeclinable. 
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the violin yesterday? — Yes_,he played the violin yesterday. 
Has this girl’s uncle many coaches ? — He has two coaches 
only, but they are very good ones. — What do the sisters of 
those girls want to buy ? — they want to buy a few dolls. 
What did your aunt present her servant with ? — She pre™ 
sented her with a pair of gold ear-rings and a few silver 
spoons. — At wliieh church were you yesterday^ the French 
or the Russian? — ^We were at both churches.— Have these 
two princesses (unmarried) plenty of money ? — -Yes, they 
are very rich. — How many sheep has this young shepherd ? 
He has twenty-five sheep. — Have you seen the villages in 
which there are mines and quarries?— I saw neither the 
villages, nor the mines, nor the quarries.— How many bar- 
racks are there in your town ? — There are no barracks at 
all in our town. — Has he many lands ?— He has as many 
lands as his mean neighbour. — Has your good king faithful 
and brave subjects ? — Good kings always have plenty of 
faithful subjects and l)riive soldiers. 

Exeucise XLVIII. 

Are there many firs and willows in your forest? — There 
are plenty of firs in our forest, but there is not a single 
willow. — Has your master (lord) only one forest ?— He has 
three large forests, with many trees, stags and hares.— Are 
there not any partridges in those forests — There are no 
piu’tridggs at all, — What sort of rooms have the princess’s 
daughters ? — They have large and warm rooms, but our 
neighbours, the poor clerks, have only one small and cold 
room. — Do you want to buy a few apples ?— No, we have 
plenty of apples in our garden. — What good things have 
they? — They have many good bake-houses, five- tidy 
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Mtcliens, three cellars with red and white wines, six good 
slanghter-hoiises, two enstom-hoiises, enough rye, barley 
and flax, and twenty-five new wooden huts. — The pretty 
little girl says that her father wants to take the firewood, 
which is in the yard of that hut. — You may give it to her : 
this girFs father is a poor beggar. — I want to go home. 
Why ? — I have to speak to my father about my business. 
Have you bought many books at the fair ?— I bought a 
great many (of them) there. — Why do you want (is it 
necessary to you) so many books? — I want to present them 
to my sister’s master. — ^Were the tvaves high ? — Yes, they 
were very high, — How much firewood did you buy in the 
market? — I bought very little of it. — Which horses are 
better, English or Russian? — English horses are much 
better than Russian. — Have you lighted the candle already ? 
Yes, I have lit it. — Why did you do it ? — I lit it, because 
I Wanted to write. — Where did you eat better roe, than 
that of this place ? — I have eaten much better roe in 
Astrachan, than that of this place. — Give her the ruler, she 
wants to rule. — Both her daughters play the harp, — Did 
your cook buy much fish ? — She thought three salmons, 
five carps, two pikes and a few herrings. — What do you 
see before ?■ — T in front of me an abyss* 





i 
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TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON.— 4 Ba^aaib Uhuik YpoKT.. 

Obs. 1.— The following, used only in the plural, are of 
feminine gender. 


Money, 

4enbrn. 

Cannse, 

KdHnM. 

Yeast, 

’tpO/K/KH. 

A pair of scissors. 

IldHUIHElbl. 

A I'-ake, 

rpa6.m. 

A sheath. 

hojkhb'i. 

A bosom. 

rpyAH. 

A litter, 

eOClUKH. 

A funeral, 

noxopoHBi. 

A music-book, 

HOTBI. 

A gallery, 

xdpLi, 

Fetters, 

OKOBBI. 

A rosaiy, 

HeTKH. 

Pranks, 

npoKaBM. 

Trousers, 

mapaBapbi. 

Rouge, 

pysniiiM. 

Pincers, 

K.ieiHH. 

Cream, 

C-UIBKH. 

Relics, 

Momn. 

Tittle-tattle, 


Guard-room bed, 

Hdpw. 1 

Twilight, 

cyMepim. 

A peasant’s sledge, 

APOBHH. 1 

A day (24 hours), 

CyiKH. 

Darkness, 

nOTCMKH. 

A vestibule, 

C/lJllII. 

Dreams, 

0pe4nn. 

A sledge, 

caiui, cdiiKii. 

Droshky (a car- 

4p6iKKII. 

Sweatmeats, 

C4dCTII. 

riage), 


A carrier’s sledge, 

pOSBaJbHIl. 

Footboard (behind 

sanaiKH. 

Ties, 

ysb'i. 

a carriage), 


Tapestry, 

mna.iepBi. 

Devices, 

BaT'tn. 

A mangel’, 

flCJH. 

A dulcimer, 

ryaiH. ^ 

Combings, 

BbFieCKII, 

False pearls, 

6ycM. 

Dregs, 

Bb'lKn^KU* 

Prayers for the 

noMiiiiEH. 

Trouble, 

x.idnOTbi. 

dead. 


Cabbage-soup, 

EIH. 

Diamond (in play- 

OyOiiiii. 

Hearts (in play- 

HepBn. 

ing cards), 


Clubs )ing cards), 

Tpe^bl. 

Sj>ade, 

niiKH. 

Thebes, 

euBbi. 

Alliens, 

Aouai>r. 

Jassy, 

flccbi. 


The names of some Russian towns are also wanting in 


the singular, as : 

A-leniKH. 

Beii^epM. 

BopOBttHii. 


He^iopw. 

npyaiuiiw. 

POCCieUBU 
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BponnimM. 
Ba-lKii. 
Ba.iyiiKS’ 
Be.!UKie j^eh. 


XojMoropH. 

^eOoKcapH. 

Kpecipii* 

BaSHHEH. 


Obs. 2. — Some nouns of tliis class are used also in the 
singular, but with a different meaning, as : 

Singular, 
leprosy, 
a loiterer, 
half a copeck, 
an hour. 


lIpOKaaa, 

p0ma.iGBbf 

4eHi>ra, 

*Iac'fc, 


Mural. 

npoKil3W, pranks. 

PoSBcUhHii, a peasant's sledge. 

4eahrB, money. 

Hacu, a watch, clock. 


Two, 

Three, 


ititde, ^Ba. 

Tpoe, ipii. 


Obs. 3. — The numerals 4Ba, ‘ two f rpn, ‘ three Hexfc'ipe, 
‘ four •/ etc., when used with a substantive in which the 
singular is wanting, are replaced by collective numerals, 
ABoe, Hwo;’ Tpoe, ' three H^iBepo, 'four;’ etc., and the 
substantive must be in the genitive, as : 


Two sledges. 

Three pairs of scissors, 
Four days, 


4B6e caHeii. 

Tpoe noHiniin-B. 
TcTBepo cyiOE’B, etc. 


Obs. 4. — The English preposition of, when it does not 
denote the true genitive, is not translated, as : 


The City of London. 

All of us, 

Five of us, 

The linen, fi’fi.ite. | 

rdp04'B .JoH^OfiX. 
Bc’fe MM. 

Haci EHTepo. 

A bottle, 

(lyxilLiEa. 

A fork, 

BU.IKa. 

A hen, 

C Kvpni^a (plur. Ky- 
l PM, gen. Kyp-b, etc. 

A cox*k, 

npdCiKa. 


A laundress, 

npa'iKa. 

A hayloft, 

ctimuKi,. 

A sword, 

ninto. 

A sabre, 

CiiOja. 
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Half a score, 

A hundred, 

Old (worn out), 
Dirty (for lineii), 
Dirty linen, 

A fish, 


pcaTOia. 

coTua, 

xy^dii. 

aepiiBiii. 

aepiioe d'Mfjg. 

pwda. 


A dozen, 

Half a hundred, hOjecotuh. 
Lively lEUBdii. 

Clean, HdcTWii. 

Fat, JKMpiiwIi* 

Awkwarc^ B e^ioBKi S. 


Obs. 5.— Phi6a, ^ a fish/in a collective sense as in English, 
is used in the singular instead of the plural, as : 


a Kynte dry p6dy. 

TaJiii flitTii pbiOM. 


I bought this fish. 
There is no fish 


Obs. 6.— Nouns ending in h, preceded by a vowel, form 
their genitive plural in n, as ; 

CTpyji, ‘ a current gen. plur. CTpyfi. 

BM'Ii/i, * a serpent;’ gen. plur. SM'liii. 

HlBCji, ‘ a sempstress gen. plur. mBeil. 

Those ending in Ba form, their genitive plural in eii, as : 

CKaMba, ‘abpnch;’ gen. plur, CKaMeii. 

CeMLH, < a family gen. plur. CKaaieii. 

If the termination Ba he an abridged termination of ia, 
the genitive plural is in in instead of eu, as : 

Hr^McnBff, (nryMen//i), ‘an abbess;’ gen. plur, nryiienifi. 

Ke-ibfl, {muiii), ‘a cell;’ gen. plur. Kedih. 

This, that, it, 9to, to (neuter). 

Obs. 7, —This, that and it, when not referring to a noun, 
are translated axo, as : 


I read this already. 
Have you told, it to me \ 
1 have told it to you. 
Who is it ? 

It is my brother. 

What is it ? 


a yjKe BHTiil'b 9 T 0 . 

GKa3a.ni .la bh mh-B bto? 
a BaM'L CKaaa.i'b dio. 
Ktobto? 

Bto Moii dpam 
Hto ^to ? 



; . , }Ee. 

Obs. 8.^ — Ho, ^but/ may sometimes be replaced by 
whieb however must be placed after the word to whieli it 
refers, as: 

T . C a dLi-is Tasu», m om sS Cbun. 

T was there, tot ne was not. • < ^ ^ 

C a OfeMt TaM’B, ORik Me lie 

Where is he then ? r^fc me Qii%1 

To whom did he give it then ^ KoMy Me oh^ 4a-u» sto ? 

To wash, 

To wash (linen), CrapaTh I. 1. 

D'd yonr maid-servant wash the Milua Baiiia c.iy;naeKa Iro.^^ ? 
Boor? 

Ko, she was washing the linen. H'Bt'B, OHa ciupaia 

To harness, SanpaRt. 

To be diligent, I Ciapawa. 

To endeavour, j 

To gain, Bwarpaib. 

To lose, UponrpaTK 

I wash, a mom, CTup^io, 1 fry. 

Thou washest, TH MoeuiB, ciiipaemb. Thou fryest, 

He washes, om. M6eTT>, CTiipaerb. He fries. 

We wash, mm M6eMT>, CTiipaeM-b. We fry, 

You wash, Bi)i Moexe, cinpaeie. You fry, 

Tiiey wash, onu moiot^, CTiipuioT'b. They fry, 

Somebody, something, Kto HaSy^'B, ^xo Hudy^B. 

Obs. 9.^ — -The word HH5y4h, when forming a part of the 
words KTO HBoy^h or hto Hfloy^h, is often omitted, as: 

Have you not seen some one I He m bu ftoro (Ea6f^b) ? 

Has he something ? Ectb-ja y Herd rto ^ 


a M^pK). 

TLi H;apnin&. 
on^ HiapiiT-B, 
WLI HlapUMlk. 
BW M^pHXe. 
OUH M^paxt. 


Exehcise XLIX, 


Who is this woman ? — She is my laundress, 
did your mother speak with this laundress?— 


with her of the linen. — ^Did she not speak with her of some- 
thing else also? — she spoke with her of linen only, 
which she gave her the day before yesterday. — -Do you give 
this laundress your linen to wash ? — No, she washes badly ; 
we give our linen to another laundress, who washes well. 
Did you see that grand funeral ? — We did not see it,— How 
many pairs of scissors have these sempstresses ?— They 
have only three pairs of steel scissors, but they are very 
good. — The maid-servant gave the cook (fern.) too much 
yeast.' — Has the cook enough wood in the kitchen ?— He 
has not enough of it. — Is the hay in the manger ?— No, it 
is in a rick. — Who is going for my tea, and for the cream ? 
The maid-servant is going for one, and the servant for the 
other. — What have these two monks got in their hands ? 
They have two rosaries. — ^Are there any relics in this 
church? — No, there are no relics in this church. — -What 
sort of corn have these peasants on the large sledges, which 
we see on that road ? — They have on the sledges not corn, 
but fish. — ^Where is the laundress going? — She is going to 
(bT)) the wash-house, to wash the linen. — Has the laundress 
to wash the maid-servant’s linen also ? — No, she has not to 
wash it. — The cook (fern.) is in the kitchen already. — What 
has she to cook and fry for your dinner? — Nothing, I will 
not be at home, I am dining at a friend’s. — Where are the 
silver spoons and forks ? — The first ones are on the table, 
and the last ones are in the cupboard.— Do not you see the 
laundress with my linen ? — I see her and her two daugh- 
ters. — Have your horses some bran? — ^They have only a 
little bran, but plenty of oats and enough hay and fresh water 
from (miy) the new well, which you see in that garden 
under the high fir-tree. — What has the maid-servant got, 
whom you see on that peasant’s sledge ?— She has got three 
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rakes and four pitchforks. — How many pairs of breeches 
has your neighbour got? — He has three pairs of cloth 
breeclieSj but these poor little J ews have neither breecheS;, 
nor bootSj nor coats ; they have only got bad stockings, 
old shoes and dirty linen. — Whose are these silk gloves ? 
These gloves are mine, but they are leathern and not silk. 
With whom are you speaking ? — With no one. — How many 
soldiers are there in this village? — Two hundred and seventy- 
five men. — Where is my music ? — It is on the piano. 

Exeucisb L. 

Are you not in need of something ? — Yes, I am in need 
of money. — Where is then your money ? — I lost it at cards. 
Did you lose much money at cards ? — Yes, I have lost very 
much. — Where did yoar sisters pass (npoBe.ni) their time 
yesterday? — They passed the whole day in the village. 
What did she cook for dinner ? — She made an excellent 
cabbage-soup. — Are these bottles with corks ? — ^No, they 
are without corks. — What sort of hens are these ?— They are 
Dutch hens.— Can your daughters go to-day to my aunfs? 
No, they cannot go to her to-day, they have no time, but they 
can to-morrow.— Are your pupils diligent ? — Yes, they are 
very diligent. — -We endeavoured to do this, but could not. 
How many lessons did you give them ? — gave them forty- 
three lessons. — ^This crawfish has got large claws. — Can 
one see live fish in the market ?— No, there are no live fish 
in the market. — How many horses did you order the coach- 
man to harness ? — ordered him to harness six for the king, 
four for the prince, three for the courier, and a pair for me. 
How many apples did you buy ?— I bought one hundred of 
apples and half a*hundred of pears.— What are these little 


girls thinking of ?— They are tliiiiking of their dolls.— How 
many roubles did you receive from your advocate?— I 
received from him twenty-four roubles and fifty eopeeksi^ 
How many workmen (nOAMacTepte) has this boot-maker 
got? — He has six (of them).' — What sort of sheath is this ? 
This is a leathern sheath. — But where is the sword ?— It is 
in the sheath. 


TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON.— HlecxoM ypoEi,. 

Augmentatives and Diminutives, 

Augmentatives and Diminitives are derivative substan- 
tives, which by some change in the termination of the 
primitive express the object as larger or smaller. 

I. Augmentatives. — yBe.nknTe.n>H&ia. 

Formation of Atigmentatives, 

Masculine augmentatives are formed by changing the 


terminations 

h or u into nme or iina : 




( AOMiiifle, 

a large house, 


a house ; 

I AOMiina, 

a large, ugly house. 

Kent, 

ahorse; 

EOHiime, 

a big horse. 

Capaii, 

a shed ; 

capai!in;e, 

a large shed. 

5. Neuter nouns form augmentatives 

in Hute : 

0kh6, 

a window ; 

OKnuujfe, 

a large window. 

.auife, 

a face ; 

^in’iujue, 

a large face. 


c. Feminine nouns form augmentatives by changing the 
terminations a, a, or fc, into Miua : 

.lana, a paw ; a large paw. 

rpy^b, • a breast ; rpy^iiu^a, . a large breast. 
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d. Substantives which are only used in the plural form 
their augmentatives in nii^n : 

Hacw, a watch ; augmentative, TOiiiiiii. 

Cann, a sledge ; augmentative, caHiliijn. 

Obs. 1. — the last consonant of the primitive be one of 
the gutturals r, k, or x, it must be changed into its cor- 
responding consonant m, % or m, as : 

Canor'B, a boot ; augmentative, canO/KiiiE(e. 

PyKa, a hand ; augmentative, py*iiima. 

Bpioxo, a belly ; augmentative, dpiomume. 


IL Diminutives. — ^S^M enhmixedhiiHfr. 


Obs. 2. — Diminutive substantives, which represent the 
objects diminished in size, are generally of the same gender 
as their primitives. 

The diminutive terminations are : 


In the masculine, 

In the neuter, 

And in the feminine, 
Ctojokt*, a little table. 

/loMiiK'B, a little house. 
ropoAOK-B, a little town. 

Kone'KB, a little horse. 
Py‘ieeKB, a little brook. 
SaBoAeiJi’B, a little manufactory. i 


HKB, OKB, GKB, eiTB. 

KO, ^o, (^e). 

Ea, ni][a. 

yniKo, a little ear. 

Ciobe[ 6, a little word. 

3epKa.itB[e, a little mirror, 

HxenKa, a little wife. 

nocxe^iLKa, a little bed. 

PoiUHita. a little grove. 


Obs. 3. — From the above diminutives other secondary or 
intensified diminutives are formed, ending in hckt, HKa, '^iko, 
plural q:KH, which represent the object as being still smaller. 
These secondary diminutive terminations take before them 
the euphonic o, or e, according to the termination of the 
first diminutives, as : 

CTdiiiKB, a little table ; 

TpyOna, a little pipe ; 


CTd.in^eK'B, a very small table. 
TpydoHEa, a very small pipe. 
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^tea, a little paw; jfino™, a very small paw* 

OKoimo, a little window ; OKoine’iKO, a very small window. 

CaHKH, a little sledge ; caHO^iKSi, a very small sledge. 

Obs. 4. — All nouns are not susceptible of both diminutive 
formS; and there are even some which take only the secondary 
diminutive, as ; 

niaTOK^j a handkerchief ; diminutive, n.iaT6*ieKT&. 

4eHxa, a ribbon ; diminutive, ieHTO'iKa. 

3b'B 344, a star; diminutive, sc'Bs^OMKa. 

Formatioh of Diminutives. 

A. Masculine diminutives are formed in the following 
manner: 

a. The termination hk^ (qHKT>), and its second dimi- 
nutive termination iineia, take names of animate beings ; 
also nouns ending indb, preceded by a consonant ; and those 


T,, preceded by 

Hi, u, m, m. 

or T : 

E03eMT>, 

a goat ; 

diminutive, kos.ihk'b, Kos.mHeK’B. 


a merchant ; 

diminutive, KyuHiiK'L. 

^BopAnMii-b, 

a nobleman ; 

diminutive, /^BopHiniiiK'L. 

KopadJb, 

a ship ; 

diminutive, KOpaAinK'B. 

Hoikij, 

a knife ; 

diminutive, Hd?KHKX>, ndiKii^eKt. 


a ball ; 

diminutive, 

EapaiMam’L, 

a lead pencil ; 

diminutive, KapaH.^airiiiK's. 


a mantle ; 

diminutive, n.iaJitiiKT». 

Obs. 5. — The following are 

exceptions to this rule : 

Bmk^, 

an ox ; 

diminutive, Obi'ieyeK-B. 

Bapaii^, 

a ram ; 

diminutive, OapaineK'b. 

Eont, 

a horse ; 

diminutive, KOiieiri), KOiici'ieK'B. 

Ue.lOB'tK'B, 

a man ; 

diminutive, He.iOBlrie/n>. 

BarxiiTT), 

velvet ; 

diminutive, dapxaierVb. 

Bapfdirrf), 

profit ; 

diminutive, dapwmcirB. 

Iliiti'b, 

a flower ; 

diminutive, pu'ijTdHGK'B. 
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Note* — ^T he diminutive termination hk'L is never ac- 
cented, and therefore is easily distinguished from the radical 
accented termination iiKi), as in ciapuK'L^ ^ an old man 
iiapuK7>, wig/ etc. 

h. The terminations OKX, oneia, are added to nouns 
ending in bx, mt», ut», h-l, C'b, and also to those in 6i>^ 
and TB : 


n6rpe6i, 

a cellar ; 

diminutive, norpoSdKB, norperxVieirB. 


a sty ; 

diminutive, xJtiJBoirB, x.ilJBo^eK't* 

yM'b, 

intellect ; 

diminutive, yMoKB, yMo'ieKB. 

Fowiy^B, 

a pigeon, 

diminutive, ro-iydoK'B, ro-iydoHeia. 

rpya^B, 

a brown mnsbroom ; 

diminutive, rpys^oK'B, rpy34dm-'b. 

IldroTB, 

a finger-nail ; 

diminutive, HoroTorB, Horoid^ierB. 

Obs. 6.— 

•The following are exceptions : 

X.i'fedx, 

bi’ead ; 

diminutive, and x.i^deiix. 

POBT., 

a ditch ; 

diminutive, noBHK’B. 


a nail ; 

diminutive, rBoB^iiKb and rBOS^dia. 

PyuaB-B, 

a sleeve ; 

diminutive, pyKaBoK'B and pyKasHiiK'B. 

c. Nouns 

ending in fi or x, as also those ending in rx, 

or XX, 

form their diminutives in eicx (okx), eneKx, 

changing the gutturals into their corresponding consonants; 

Paii, 

a paradise ; 

diminutive, paeK’B, pae^CK'B. 

nysB'ipB, 

a bladder ; 

diminutive, nysBipeKb, nysBipe^eiiTi. 

nopor-B, 

a pie ; 

diminutive, nupO/KeKB, niipoateHeKTi. 

CyrB, 

a knot (of a tree) ; 

diminutive, cy^eK'B, cyHe^ieKb. 

ndpoxx. 

a powder ; 

diminutive, nopoEiaKb, nopoiuoHCK'B. 

Obs. 7.- 
giilarly : 

-The following 

form their diminutives irre- 

Cap^B, 

a shed ; 

diminutive, capaeitTi and capaiPmK’B. 

noKoii, 

a room ; 

diminutive, noKoenB and noKoiiHiiK'B. 

KaMCIIB, 

, a stone ; 

diminutive, k^mbioigk'b. 

KpeMellB, 

a flint ; 

diminutive, KpeMemoKB. 

Pe^ieiiB, 

a strap ; 

diiniimtive, peMenioK’B and pwieiiinKT). 
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cl. Nouns ending in hx, 41., ii> or 31 ., having tlie accent 
on the first syllable, change the final vowel into euTj, hhkx: 


Ka'Maii'B, 

a coat j 

dim., Ka-i’Taneq'B, and Ea4>T^HHHK%. 

3aB64T), 

a manufactory ; 

dim., saBo^eii'B. 

KaM36.i^, 

under waistcoat j 

dim., KaMso.ien'B, and KaM36.!i>^nK'&. 

Odpast, 

an image ; 

dim., odpaBeEft, and odp^S’iHE'fc. 

Obs. 8.- 
above rale 

—Some monosyllabic words deviate from 1 


a pancake ; 

dim., 6mn6K'h, disHd^eKS. 

Ejhh^, 

a stake ; 

dim., e.ihh 6 k'b, K.iHHoneK'B. 

CtOwI^, 

a table ; 

dim,, ctAoik^, CToiUHeK-B. 


the eye ; 

dim., naBuE'B, waBoHeKT*, riaBiiK'B. 

Ca^t, 

a garden ; 

dim., ca^tiK'b, ca 46 ’'IeK^, ca^dirt. 

e. .The secondary diminutive termination of words 
enoKT is eHo^ieKT : 

Mbidib, 

a mouse 5 

dim., MBimeHOK’B, MtimeHoaeK'B. 

KoseJ'B, 

a goat ; 

dim., K03.'ienoiri>, K03.ienoHeKib 


t ^opBb, ^ a worm/ forms an irregular diminutive, nep- 

b/ik'b, nepBBueK’B. 


B. Neuter Diminutives are eormed: 
a. By changing the final 0, or e, into no, or ne, enKO 


4epeB0, a tree ; 

Cjobo, a word ; 


Obs. 9. — ^The following 


larly : 


Bpesno, 

a beam ; 

3epiid, 

grain ; 

Hhtiio, 

a spot ; 

Cy4H0, 

a vessel ; 

4110, 

a bottom 


dim., 4epeBE[6. 
dim., c.iOBit6, c.iOB^’iKO. 

form their diminutive irregu- 

dim., (SpeB^niKO. 
dim,, sgpHwniKO. 
dim., DflTHwniKO. 
dim., cyAHwraKO. 
dim., ^dHLiinKO. 



5. The terminations ^o and ^e are also added to nouns 
ending in ie or i>e : 

PyjEBe, a gun; dim., pyH^Be^6. 

HMiube, an estate ; dim., nMtonne. 

c. By changiBg the termination jo, into Jitiie: 

0-^5 affair ; dim., 

3epKa.!0, a mirror; dim., a^PKaibi^e. 

tinae, ‘a face and n-ie^io, ‘a shoulder;’ take eo in- 
stead of KO j as, diminutive ju'iuko, n.ie‘iHE0. 

cl. ISTouns ending in o preceded by r, K, or x, form their 
diminutives in qKo, fflEO, le^iKO : 

Oko, the eye ; dim., OHKd. 

yxo, the ear; dim., ymrid. 

aiipo, an egg ; dim., aii'iKO. 

e. Nouns ending in pQ, take peuo ; 

CepeCpo, silver ; dim., cepe(>pei^o. 


Obs. 10. — The following, in po and m, form their dimi- 


natives irregularly : 


Be 4 po, 

a pail ; 

dim., BeAepgd, and Be^iepEO. 

Pedpo, 

a rib ; 

dim., pedpBiuiKO. 

Hepd, 

a pen ; 

dim,, neptiuiKO. 

KpBLld, 

a wing ; 

dim., KpiiuBiinKO. 

■' Gtcmo, 

glass ; 

dim., cTeE-iBimrio. 

M/iCio, 

oil ; 

dim., siacjime. 

Obs. 11 .— 

■Nouns in mh, 

form their diminutives in MeuKO: 


time; 

dim., Bpe.MeHK0. 

Cfcia, 

. seed ; 

dim., ciMe^KO. 

Obs.' 1 £.— 

•Diminutives 

of nouns having two or more 

eon sonants beforfe the final vowel take the euphonic e, or o: 

Cep^ae, 

the heart ; 

dim., cep^e*iK0. 


a saddle ; 

dim., 

CTeiMO, 

glass ; 

dim,, CTeKdiBqe. 
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C. Feminine Diiminutivbs aee eormed as follows : 

a. Nouns in a or preceded by a consonant, except m 
or m, take Ka, o'lKa. 

ro.iOBa, a head ; dim., rojoBKa, T0Ji6nQHKh. 

rlxmk, a wife ; dim., HieiiKa, JKenoHKa. 

III.ama, a hat ; dim., m.ianKa, maano^Ka* 


Obs. 18.— The following are exceptions : 

Bo^a, water ; dim., BOA^’iKa. 

Hbui), dust; dim., HBLibaa and ni>miHKa. 

BBibb, a hraiicb ; dim., BBxKa, BBTO^Ka. 


b. Nouns in a, preceded by r, k, x, form their diminutives 
in 5 KKa, MKa, niKa, Ke^Ka, ncHKa, nie^Ka; the last n of the 
primitive changes into M- 


Knura, 

a book ; 

dim., KHiiJEKa. KniiiKe^ua. 

PyK^, 

a hand ; 

dim., py-XBa, py*ie‘iKa. 

PyOaxa, 

a shirt ; 

dim., pyOaiuKa, pyOanie^Ka. 

IlTiiEa, 

a bird ; 

dim., nxiS™, nxH'ie'iKa. 


c. Nouns in a, preceded by a consonant or a vowel, form 
their diminutive in BKa or iiKa; those ending in m, take 
euKa, all having for their secondary diminutives e'lKa ; 

r«pa, a weight ; dim., ruptita, ritpe^iKa. 

3m'6h, a serpent ; dim., BarBiiita, BMtoKa. 

CKaMbfl, a bench ; dim., CKaiieiiKa, CKaMee^ina. 


Obs. 14.^ — Diminutives of feminine nouns ending in a, or 
B, preceded by two consonants, take the euphonic e, or o : 

Mexia, a besom ; dim., Meie-iKa, McxeJio^Ka. 

Hria, a needle ; dim., nrdiKa, HrdiO'iKa. 

IIa4Ea, a stick; dim., DlionKa, 

Tpocxb, a cane ; dim., Tpacxo»-iKa. 
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d. ]S"ouns in a or e, preceded by sk, or m, form their 
diminutives in ima, aqua: 

Ko/ira, a skin ; dim., KoiKni^a, KoaiH'iKa. 

Puma, a grove ; dim., pomima, pdmiPiKa. 

Beuab, a thing ; dim., BCiqui^a, Beii|H»iKa. 

Obs. 15.— Diminutive terminations are sometimes added 
to words^ which by their nature cannot be diminished in 
size,, as: 


4enB, a day ; 

B 04 a, water; 

C6.IH^e, the sun ; 


dim,, ^eneKT), ^oneqeK'b, 
dim., Bo,3[Hpa, BOAii'iiia. 
dim,, CO^HHHIKO. 


To plough, 

To sow, 

For, to (in order to), 

Who is ploughing ? 

The peasants are ploughing. 

Where did they plough yesterday % 
They were not yestex’day ploughing, 
but sowing. 

What does he want the seed for I 
He w’ants it for sowing (to sow). 
Why art thou not ploughing ? 

I am not ploughing, because I am 
sowing. 

I sow, a cBh). 

Thou so west, tbi C'iemB. 

He sows, ohIj ctoT). 

We sow, MBi ctoTi. 

You sow, BBi cfoe. 

They sow, oml cIsiot'b. 

I was sowing, n cIsh^'B, etc. 
I willsow, ji 6yAy c4aTB, etc, 


IlaxaTB, I. 2. 

CtSTE, I. 2. 

HtOOEI, HTOUi. 

Kto DanieT'B? 

KpecTb/ine namyii,. 
r4l& oim Bwpa naxlTir ? 

Byopa oini c'k.!n, a ne naxa.!n. 

4-ia ^ero esiy ny/Kiio cImh ? 
Esiy ono nyiimo utoCli cifiTb, 
UoneMy tli hc nanieiiiB ? 
a He namy, noioiiy hto cfiio. 


I plough, H namy. 

Thou plough est, tli namemB. 
He ploughs, oii'B namcT'B. 

We plough, MBi namcM'L. 

You plough, BM namere. 
They plough, ouii namyx-B, 

I ploughed, ii naxa 4 B, etc. 

I will plough, a dy^y nax^xB. 
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To gallop, 

To trot. 

Does your horse gallop well ? 
Ye^, but he trots still better. 

I gallop, etc., R CKany, m CKaneinB, 

om CKiwn. 

T was galloping, ff CKaKai's. 

I will gallop, a dy^y CKaK^xb. 

An apple-tree, fid^OHB, f. 

A trot, pwci), f. 

A trotter, pucaK'B. 

A maker, MacTep^. 

A lucifer-matcb, cnuHKa. 

A segar, CHrapa. 

To light (a pipe), saKypuTB. 

Dear, AOporoii, .no0e3ni.iii. 

My dear child, 

My dear Mr. N., 

My dear Mrs. N., 

His sister is a very charming girl. 

m 

I like, I am fond of. 

Is your brother fond of horses 2 
Yes, he is very fond of them. 

Do you like to play at cards ? 

We are not fond of cards. 


CKaKaTB. L 3. 

hrhcrn. 

E'hmTb,) 

Xopomd .JH Btma jomaAB CKi’ieT'B ? 
4a, no OH'd eiite Jiynme d'feiKMT'B pi^ici>io. 

We gallop, etc., mbi CKaneM'B, BBI CKa- 
nexe, OHH CKanyxi). 

We were galloping, mbi CKaEdiH. 

We will gallop, MH OyACM'B CKaicaxB. 

A Iamb, arneHOKi.. 

Quarrelsome, CBapjiiBBiii. 

Beloved, B03.iB}d.ieHHBifi. 

Pale, 6.ritHBijL 
Btfspectable, nonxennBiii. 

To smoke, KypiiTB. 

Charming, nice, Mu.iBiii. 

Very charming, npeMiidBiii. 

Moe AOporoe AUTa, 
f.liodesnBiii riixy. H. 

.liouesnaa rocnO/i;a (rjiia.) II. 

Ero cecxpa upe-Mujaa A^BjinKa. 

Ean. 

ffl OXOTUIlKl MO- 

OxdxniiEi .III Bann> dpaxx. ao .lomaAeii ? 
4a, OB-B AO nrixT> doamidii oxotiiukT). 
d^wdnxe .m iirpaxB bt> KapiBi 2 
OxoxniiirB Jii bbi ao KapxT) ? 

Mbi ue oxdxiiiiKii ao Kapx-B. 


Exeecise LI. 

With whom is he speaking in the meadow, under 
the lifik tree ? — He is speaking with four gay youths, and 
two liUle girls. — He sees his wife in the garden, 
with two children, who have Itiile leathern balls. — ^Tliis 



Vflle mail lias a restive Utile borse.— Her fatlier boiigbt for 
liis little soa a pretty little saddle. — ^This little knife is on 
that Uftk beneh, which yon see there in that little corner. 
These little birds have a few white little featliers on their 
black liifk wings.— Who has neither little book nor Uftle 
pencils ? — The little pupils have neither. — The Utile old 
woman gave to the7/#^e pigeons a ie\Y UUh grains.— I saw 
oar prince's little garden and little grove. — We see the little 
windows of this low house, and also vre see the little 
nuts and fresh branches of those Utile apple-trees in the 
rich neighbour's little gmUm , — Prom whose shoemaker did 
this littk girl buy these little silk shoes ? — Prom yours. — 1 
saw on the Hi fie table two little pens and five little penknives. 
Him Utile cook boiled three little eggs , — Whose forest is 

this ? — It is my little forest. — This man has bought in 

the market a little hare, two little pigeons and Sb litUe goosQ, 
The maid-servant wants to give some fresh hay to the 
iittle goat, the Zfifzf/tdamb and to theyo?i? 2 y calf.— "What money 
have you ? — I have roubles and some shillings. — What cards 
have you in your hand ?— I have only diamonds and spades^ 
Imt this Utfle man has only hearts and clubs. — Have you 
already paid for your Utile room ? — Yes^ I have already paid 
for it. — Does your sister's little horse gallop well ?— Yes, he 
does gallop well, but he trots still better. — Do you want to 
buy this Uttle house ? — I wanted to buy it^ but now Ido not. 


Exercise LIL 


Who wants to buy this little cock? — This kind little old 
man Wants to buy it. — Wbat for? — He wants to give it to 
tills Hi tie girl.— Have these little peasants many little horses ? 
They have only three Uttle horses. — Have you been in that 


little village? — I have not been, but my little wife was 
there. — What did this little old woman buy at (mi) that 
little shop ? — Slia bought two little handkerchiefs and five 
little ribbons, — ^Whose little ram is this ? — It is the little 
shepherd’s little ram. — This little cat has pretty little paws. 
This young little tree has no little knots. — ^Did the UUle 
soldier buy the little gun from the little merchant ? — No^ 
hut he bought from him a UUle sabre and a few UUle straps. 
The gardener gave some UUle grass to the little goat and 
the little calf.— This girl has pretty hands and 
little tvMte shoulders. — This charming little child has got 
two little needles and three little pencils. — The little servant 
has got three little pails and five little besoms.— This boy^s 
Utile horse gallops well. — ^Did the peasants sow corn already? 
NO;, they did not sow it yet; they did not yet plough. 
Will your little peasants sow and plough ? — Yes, they will 
both sow and plough if they (will) have seed and two or 
three little ploughs. — Where is the UUle child ? — It is on 
the UUle bench in the little garden. — Our little horses trot 
very well. — It is the little merchant's little trotter.— Did 
he buy this little trotter in the little market? — he 
bought it at the fair from the UUle gentleman.— The Utile 
merchant has some UUle business in the liUle to\^TL, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 

Ce^tbMoE ypoKi.. 

Diminutives - — continued, 

Obs. 1. — ^To express some tender feeling toward a person 
Russians have other terminations^ quite different from the 
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before mentionecl physical diminutives. Tliese terminations 
are — in tlie masculine, yiiiKa, lOiUKa, and enfeKa ; in the neuter, 
yiiJKO ; arid in the feminine, vaiKa, CELKa, as : 


4'B,n ffliia, dear grandfather, 
BaTioiiiKii, dear father. 
/rit^nuuKa, dear unde. 
Texymna, dear aunt. 


BafiyuiEa, dear grandmother, 
HaneubEa, dear papa. 
MasienLEa, dear mamma. 
HaaiomKa, dear nurse. 


Obs. 2.' — These terms of endearment are often added to 
nouns of favourite animals, and even to inaniniate objects. 


.loiiid.n iniia, dear little horse. 
Baiiouma, dear liberty. 
TpaByuiKU, dear little grass. 


Cep^e^yniKO, dear little heart. 
Py^ieHEKa, dear little hand. 
4yiiieH&Ka, dear little soul. 


Obs. 3. — The following form their diminutives or en- 
dearment irregularly : 


Bpax'b, brother ; 
CeCTpa, sister ; 
a child ; 

KyM'B, a Godfather ; 

a husband ; 
4'feBa, a girl ; 


diminutive, dp^itepii. 
diminutive, cecTpuqa. 
diminutive, ^liniTKO. 
diminutive, KyManer{’&. 
diminutive, MyiKeiieK’E, 
diminutive, 


t r6.iyC5fe, ^ a pigeon/ forms its diminutives of endearment 
— luiyomiK'b, feminine roiyoymKa— which express, * my dear," 
‘dearest/ as: 

PojydHiiK'B An^peh, My dear Andrew. 

ro^yOyniKa Mapta, Dearest Mary. 

Obs. 4. — ^Diminutive terminations which express con- 
tempt, or denote the object as an insignificant one, or 
■rinworthy of notice, are — ^in tbe masculine, iiuiko, luiiKa; 
in the neuter, iiniho; and in the feminine, niUKa, CHhKa. 


’^aioBh'iiniiKO, 

4oMiimKO, 


A miserable little man. 
A miserable little house. 
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SepKaJiiniKO, 

3eM.uimKa, 

.liiHiimKO, 

JaBHenKti, 

CoCa'ie'HKa, 


A miserable little miiTor, 
A miserable little land. 

A miserable little face. 

A miserable little shop. 

A miserable little dog. 


Besides tlie above termiBations, there is also another^ 
expressive of contempt, eeiio^ which is nsed in all genders, as : 

CiapHK'B, an old man ; diminutive, CTapH'i 4 ni 50 . 

Ba6a, a woman ; diminutive, daGeiiito. 

niiuo, beer ; diminutive, niiBeHUO. 


Obs. 5.— Christian names form also diminutives, both of 
endearment and contempt^ or disrespect, as : 


Dminittim of Endearment, 

Dimimitm of Contempt, 

An^peit, Andrew, 

( Aiupiouia 

1 AH4pK>iueBbEa; 

Aii4pi()uiEa. 

llHKO.iaii, Nicolas, 

C Kaia j 

1 K6.iHHi>Ka ; 
r Bafla ; 

(Ko.iBKa. 

1 HnKo.iKa. 

DBaiiTi, John, 

< BaHH’lKa ; 

C Baiiioma j 

BiUibKa. 

Hapia, Mary, 

C Mama ; 

1 MauiuHBKa; 

MauiKa. 


As the diminutives of Chidstian names are formed not 
only by an addition to the termination of the primitive, 
hut are also often shortened, or even changed altogether, no 
definite rule as to their formation can be given, and there- 
fore they can be learnt only by practice. A list of most 
useful diminutives of Christian names will be given fur- 
ther on. 


Obs. 6. — JSfouns used only in the plural form their dimi- 
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iiutives in kh, ubi, or na, having for tlie secondary dimi- 
nutive onHH, e’^EU, or hhuii : 


a. Canii, a sledge ; 

Bk'ili, a pair of scales; 

KoiibKii, skates ; 

H/LiSigH, an embroidery frame ; 

c. 0d;Kfiiir|i>n a pair of scissors ; 

pincers ; 

d, nepn.ia, banisters ; 

Bopoiaj a yard gate ; 


diminutive, ciUEir, cano*iEn. 
diminutive, BtiCKii, B'ficd'ifai, 
diminutive, EOne'JKH. 
diminutive, niiC'iKH. 
diminutive, iidinmi'iKi!. 
diminutive, iiuifrHnKii. 
diminutive, iiepiiibiiM, ncpiuo'iKn, 
diminutive, BopoTipi, BOpdio'iiai. 


Ghss. 7, — -Diminutives formed of nouns having two con- 
sonants before the final vowel take the euphonic e : 


Kob.tIiI, a coach -box ; Kose-i bUbi, 
Byuiibi, diamonds ; OvuenpLi. 
Bc.iii, a manger; ace.ibiii>i. 


Obs. 8. — Diminutives of contempt in nouns used only in 
the plural end in uinEn or enKii, as ; 

Hacd, a watch ; ^lacnmEH. 

Caiiii, a sledge ; caniiuiKU. 

CiiJCKn, cream; c.iiiB4eHKn. 


Augmentatives and diminutive terms of endearment or 
contempt are seldom used, and then only in familiar dis- 
course; but the diminutives proper, implying smallness 
merely, are employed extensively in Russian, even in for- 
mal styles of speaking and writing. 

Ilpn, (atiilEOME)* 

XO^MTB, 

lixaTB, 

'Ectb. 

mse of being carried in a 


To go (on foot). 

To go (in a vehicle), } 
To ride, > 

■ Te eat, 

Obs. 9.—^ To go,^' in the 
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veBiele^ mast be translated 'BxaTB, as and xo^pixb are 
used for ^ to go on foot/ 

Obs, 10>—'BxaT& and like upa and xo^htb^ denote 

— the first, an action taking place at some given moment ; 
and the second, an action without reference to any parti- 


cular time. 

Where is he going ? 

He IS going to Paris, 

Do you go often to London and 
St. Petersbux'g I 

Yes, I go often to both these towns. 
Is he going with you on foot, or is 
he going to ride with him ? 

He is going with me in my new 
coach. 

His dear grandfather never goes 
on foot. 

He always rides in a carnage. 

What are you eating 1 
I am eating pears, but these children 
are eating apples. 

I ride, fi ^4y, iaaty. 

Tiiou ridest, tm i^mh, •Bs/tnuib. 

He rides, 0 H% ^ 4 eri>, 

We ride, mbi ■tsAHM'B. 

You ride, nil 'BAeTe, feAiue. 

They ride, onn 'fiAyi'B, 43AaT'B. 

I rode, fl 4xan>, 'BsaiuT). 

We rode, mbi 4xain, 'foAH.ni. 

X will ride, a fiyAY l&xaib, a 6jay 
'fesAHTB, etc. 

He is going with his sister. 

She is going with her brother. 

They are going with their brother. 

Obs. 11. — ^Tbe possessive 


KyAa OHX ? 

Oin* ’feAei'B BT) napdaii.. 

HdCTO BBi is^ate bt* .Iohaoh'b h 
neiepdypr'B ? 

4a, fi H^cTO 43JKy b-b to d6a rdpoAa. 

HAOTB wIH OHB Ch BaMU UAH 'ISAerB Cl 
EHMB ? 

011% iACTB CO MEfUlO B'B MOeii HOBOil 
KaperB. 

Ero A'iiyuiKa nnitorA^ He xoAurt 
n’BfflKOM'B. 

OhI) Bcei’Aa 'Bsahti b% KapSrfi. 

HTO BBI 'Bahtg ? 

a 'Bm'b rpyuiii, a ^th a4th 'BAaTi) 

JlClOKH. 

I eat, a 

Thou eatest, tbi 'Jiuib. 

He eats, ohT) iJcrb. 

We eat, mbi 'Bai^m-b. 

You eat, bbi 'BAiue. 

They eat, oiiii ^Aax'B. 

I was eating, a Bj'B. 

We were eating, MBI 'B.ni. 

I will eat, a OyAy 'Bctb, etc. 

f On-B HAeT-B CT. CBOelO CCCTpoIO. 
t OHa iiAex'b c% CB0ihn> CpaxosrB. 

1 0ai5 HAyx'B CO cbomh'b OpaxoMi*. 

pronouns in Russian agree in 



gender, number and ease with the substantive to which 
they belong, and not, as in English, with the possessor. 

He gave me his book. Obi ^an. MH-S CB 01 & HHBry. 

She gave me her pen. OHa Aa.!a HHt CBOe' nep6. 

They are going into their garden. Oni BAyri BB CBOh caAi. 


When, 

Just (now), 

I have just dined. 

Ue has just said that she cannot go 
to church. 

The cook has just boiled the ham. 

Variegated, necxphiiL 
A ploughman, naxapb. 

To till. 

To work, 

The peasant and his son were plough- 
ing, but the gardener and our 
workman wei’e tilling in the 
garden. 

My brother and sister were in town 
yesterday. 

Obs. 12. — An adjective or a pronoun, referring to more 
than one substantive, must be in the plural; the verb is, 
in the same manner, in the plural when referring to more 
than one subject. 


Kor^d. 

To-ltKO BTO. 

R ToatKO ™ 

Ob'b T6.ILE0 BTO CKasto 'BTO ona ne 

ndHSeXt H4TM B-B IlepKOBh. 

HoBap’b Td^iBKO HTO CBapMJi» Bei'iuny. 

Awkward, neyKJioHiiS. 

Agile, npoBopHbiii. 

Op&b, 1. 1. 

PaSoTaib, 1. 1. (like SHaTh). 

f EpecT^HSH'B H ero cbih’b naxlin, a 
ea^oBHEKii H Ham-B padoTimK’B 

opa.iH B-B ca^y. 

f BpatB H ceexpa moh B^iepa bi 


The book and the pencil are mine. 
The boy and the girl are reading. 
This table and that chair are thine. 
Whose are this paper and this little 
penknife? 

They are ours. 

The kind brother and sister gave 
the beggar some money. 


Knura n EapaH.^aoi’B Moi. 

Ma.iBEiiK’B H A'feBO'JKa *iaTafOT^. 

Stoxb cxo.i’B n TOT'B cxyi^ tbom. 

5xa dyMara a Itoib aepoHaenuii 
HojEHaes'B? 

Ohh Hama. 

^odptie dpax-B a cecxpa 4ta nameMy 
. ^eaerxi. 


I till, etc., opiS, TM oji’imh, om 
ope'r'&. 

T tilled, a opto, etc. 

1 will till, a 0y4y opto, etc. 


We till, etc., mei opto, bbi opeTO, 

OHH op5"TT>. 

We tilled, MM opaan, etc. 

We will till, MBi opto, etc. 


Exercise LIIL 

Did yoTir dear mother receive the large eel that (koto- 
ptiii) the fisherman sent her ? — She has received it ; it 
was a fine eel.— Ts the paper in this little room good ? — The 
paper in little room is very good. — How mdbiij little 
handkerchiefs did you buy ? — I bought two dozens and a 
half (with a half ) of them. — ^T\Hiere are your fe/r brother 
and your dear sister going ? — ^They are going to the little 
grove, hut our dear mother is going to the little church. 
“Whose houses with hig windows do you see there on 
that little hank? — We see the great sovereign's castles. 
Do you not see our beloved aunt with her dear sister ?- — I 
see neither the one nor the other. — ^^Vhom do you see^ my 
dear little heart see here the dear grandfather, and 
there under the little tree, on the tm^ little bench, a miserable 
little old man with his miserable little dog. — What sort of 
mirror has your dear brother got ? — He has not got a very 
good one, he has got only a miserable little rmixoi , — Has 
this big peasant got a sledge ? — He has got one hig 
sledge, two miserable little and three tvretched little 

horses.— Have you enough cream, sir ? — *1 have got only a 
miserable cream, and not enough of it. — ^Tliey see in that 
little room a poor little girl, who has neither father, 
dear mother, dear brother, nor dear sister ; she has not got 
even a single little friend —Do you see that miserable little 
merchant in that miserable little ? — I saw him in the 

little market, where he had to buy some honey, wax, pepper. 
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vinegar, tea, sugar and tobacco. — Have you been a long 
time in England? — Yes, I have been in England a very 
long time —Have yon received your Mile sledge from the 
maker?— Y'es, I received it yesterday.— Yidiat has this 
monk got in his hands ?— He has got a little rosary. — Did 
he buy it?— Ho, his friend the priest gave (no,iapnTi>) it to 
him.' — This poor man has got a great deal of trouble and 
very little money. — Where is his money? — The usurer has 
got it. — Who is there in the vestibule ? — There is no one 
in the vestibule.— Is your friend hungry?— Ho, he has 
just dined. 

Exercise LIV. 

When were your cleciT brother and dear sister at her 
grandmother’s ? — They were at her litile lioim the day before 
yesterday.— Do they ride {in a vehicle) to her house often ? 
They do not ride, but go to her always on foot 5 they have 
neither coach nor sledge. — With whom does your sister 
go (in a carriage) so often? — She goes (in a carriage) at 
one time with her mamma and at another with her papa. 
Where are your father and your dear mother going ? 
They are going to Paris. — Do you like boiled ham ? — Ho, 
I never eat ham.— What are these boys eating? — ^They are 
eating Mile pies with little apples.— Do you want to know 
the news ? — ^Ho, I know it already.— Give me a match, if 
you please, I want to light my pipe.— Do you not want a 
littJe cigar ? — I have excellent ones here, on that little table, 
which you see in that little corner. — No, thank you, I pre- 
fer a pipe to a cigar. — Have you received n Uttk letter from 
your dear sister ? — Yes, I received from her two little letters 
the day before yesterday. — see little stones on the little 
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bank of this Utile stream.— With whom is yonr iihele 
riding ?— He is riding with his charming daughter.— Dear 
Mr. N.j will you take some of this white wine ?— No, 
thank you, I do not drink wine, I drink only English beer. 
Give me a cup of tea with cream and two or three little 
biscuits, I want to breakfast. — ^To whom did you say that 
her dear sister is going to the village ? — I said this only to 
my dear aunt. — ^Who gave you this little gold watch, my 
child?— Our aunt gave it to me. — Has the little 

girl a pair of little scissors? — >Yes, she has two pairs oi' little 
scissors and four little penknives. — When will your peasants 
plough, till and sow? — ^In the month of March they will 
plough and till, and in April they will sow, — ^Do you see on 
that little hillock a little white house with a little garden ? 
No, I see neither. — When did he buy that miserable little 
house ? — He has just bought it. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

BOCbMOi YpOK-t. 

Nouns signifying natives of different countries, towns 
etc., such as ‘ Englishman/ ^ German,’ ^ Parisian,^ etc., are 
formed by adding to the names of countries or places the 
terminations euT), anim-L (annHx) or uniHHHX. 

I. The termination eii’i), take^ — 

a. Names of places ending in £, (lb), ik: Bep.inii'b, 
" Berlin Bepjinneu'b, ' a native of Berlin.’ 

AJiiKup't, Algiers ; j Breslau ; 6pcc.I^BC^^. 

Kaiaii, China ; Kuiaeu^. 1 PeBe4i>, Reval ; peBe.ieri'B. 
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b. Names of places ending in in, a, or a : 


AucTpiffj Austria ; 

BaBdpiji, Bavaria ; (SaBapein*. 
ro.uaii^ia, Holland ; rOJ-iau^ecfB. 
Ilp.Taii4iff, Ireland ; iip.ianAei{T>. 
reir\ a, Genoa ; renyeseEi’B. 
fl Main; a, Jamaica ; AMaei^i). 

Aoiicciinifl, Abyssinia ; auiicciiiieEi'L. 
Ilcuaiiifl, Spain ; ncnaneEi'B. 

Obs. 1. — Some names in a, 

AM^piiKa, Africa ; a^^piiKanepT.. 
AMepiiKay America ; aMepiiKaiieiJ[T>. 
IlTajifl, Italy ; HTa.iiaueuL. 


HopBeriff, Norway ; uopueiKei^^. 
Hepnordpiff, Montenegro ; Mepiioro- 
peuT). 

raBaiia, Havannali ; rasaHCi^'b. 
Kopea, Corea ; KOpecit^. 

/KeueBa, Geneva ; HjeHeseii'B. 
mBCtti^apifl, Switzerland j uiBeiiipi- 

or ifij take ancii'L or aneui) : 

Cnapxa, Sparta ; cnapTdnoni. 
MeKcniv'a, Mexico ; siCKCiiKaUGU'E. 
Kacmuifl, Castile ; KacTn.ii/meLi'b. 


IT. Tlie following names of places in a, %, ia, take annni 
or aHiintj instead of em : 


Ka.!yra, Kaluga ; Ka.iyH{animT,. 
Piira, Riga ; pn/Kamimb. 
CMO-ieucKij, Smolensk ; CMO-ianiiHi. 

Rome ; piiMJannn^. 

Aar^iifl, England ; aHr-mMaunm,. 


I ApMeaifl, Armenia ; apMflniiii^* 
! HapuiK-L, Paris ; napn;i;aunm>. 

! Kieni, Kief ; KieB-uiiiiiHX. 

I Eruneii, Egypt ; eriirjTaiiiim). 
l ^auifl, Denmark ; ^aTMaaiiu'b. 


III. Some take iiTaniiHij, as — 

ApaBifi, Arabia ; apaBiiTaHnii'B. 


Obs. 2.— The following Russian towns take, in the sin- 
gular hthh'B; and in the plural 

MocKBa, Moscow ; MOCKBMTHH'B, plural MocKBiixane. 
ncKOBX), Pscof ; ncKOBdxiiH^, plural ncKOBrane. 

Teepb, Tver ; TBepimiH’B, plural TuepifxaHe. 

EocxpoMd, Kostroma ; KOCxpoMHxaHi>; plural KOCxpoMiix/ine. 


The followiiisr names of natives are formed irreecnlarly : 


kz% Asia ; asiEiei^^. 

CnuiJpby Siberia ; ciiOiipaK'B. 
repMuHiE, Germany 5 irUsien^. 
Udiijiiia, Poland ; no.niK'b. 

Taiapia, Tartary ; Taiapnn’B. 

BoreMia, Bohemia ; 

Time, season, 

It is time, 

Is it already time for you to go ? 
l!^o, it is not yet time for me, but 
for him it is already time to go» 

Since that time, *) 

Since then, ) 

Till now, to this time, 

Till then, to that time. 

Where have you been till now ? 

I was abroad. 


rpeala, Greece ; rpeK-B. 
d>paHij(iH, France ; 4*paim;f3i.. 

Typcsui, Turkey ; Typoit'fe. 

Eupona, Europe ; eBpoireeiJi'ii. 
npyccia, Prussia; npycca.K'ii. 
COlAMCgB. 

Hopa. 

Ilopa (ecTf>), impersonal verb, 
governs the dative. 

Hopa Eli BaMT) yJKe n 4 TU ? 

HBii), Mfi'lJ eme He nopa, no eiiy yjKO 
nopa lain, 

Cf tBxf nopF. 

4o CHXF nopF. 

4o rfixF nopF. 

r^’fe BM OlLIH 40 CHX-B HOpF ? 

a ObuT) sa rpamiaeio. 


Since what time? *) 
Since when ? 5 

Since (the time when), 

How long is it since you have seen 
him ? 

Not since he went abroad. 

Since I saw you (since I did not see 
you) I have been in many towns 
abroad. 


Cf EOTopWXF nopF ? 

Cf rtxF nopF liaKF. 

f Cf KOTopaixF nopF bbi oe Bii4'l3.ii! 
ero? 

Cf T'ixF nopF EaicF ohf yFxa.iF sa- 
rpaniigy. 

t Cf Tt.xF nopF KaKF a Bac-B iie Bii- 
4F.'1 f a dBLiF no MHoriixF ropo- 
4 axF sarpaiinpeio. 


Obs. 3. — Russians express sneli sentences in a contrary 
sense to the English, a. they mean the time that has 
elapsed since the moment in question, and therefore they 
use the negative form instead of the affirmative. 
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The Aspects oe Vehbs* 

The EussiaH verb, by a change in its termination, or by 
prefixing a preposition, acquires a new signification as the 
duration or accomplishment of action. These modifications, 
these variations in the meaning of the original verb, are 
called AspectSy 

There are three principal aspects of Russian verbs : 

1. The ‘ imperfect aspect/ HeoKOHHaTe.iBH£>iu which 
denotes the action indeterminately with respect to its com- 
pletion ; that is, without intimating whether the action is 
being, has been, or will be begun or finished, as ; 

fl ’iHTaH), I am reading, 

a I was reading, 

il OyAY HiiTaTB, I shall read. 

2. The ^ perfect aspect,’ coBepmeHHhifi which de- 
notes that the action has been or will be accomplished 
thoroughly, as : 

a npo’iHTa.i'B, I have read 

fl npO'iTy, I shall read 

3. The ^iterative aspect/ MHoroKpaxHBifi bb^b, indicates 
that the action has been frequently repeated long ago, and 
at some indefinite time, as : 

a I used (in my life) to read. 

Obs. 4. — If the repeated action, although long passed, 
took place at a time which can be defined, the past tense 
of the imperfect aspect is used, instead of the iterative 
aspect, as : 

a uHTa.i'i) neoAnoKpaxno, I have read more than once. 
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To read, 

To count, to consider, fouTaTB. 

Obs. 5. — All verbs to which, a preposition is prefixed do 
not become verbs of perfect aspect; there are some which 
change only their meaning, remaining as before verbs of 
imperfect aspect, as : 

to walk ; naxo^te, to find. 

HrpaTb, to play ; BiJinrpaTb, to gain. 

BwTb, to be ; npuGuTb, to arrive, etc. 

Obs. 6 .— Concerning the verbs of imperfect aspect which 
have both the definite and the indefinite form, the following 
rule is to be observed: The prepositional verbs formed of 
the definite ones become verbs of perfect aspect, while those 
formed of the indefinite remain of imperfect aspect, as : 

Il4Tii, *to go def. imperf. ; ‘to go away,’ perf. aspect. 

X04UTi>, ‘ to walk indef. imperf.; yxo^nib, ^ to go away,’ imperf. aspect. 

Obs. 7. — There are only a few verbs, such as 
Ho go;^ BecTH, BO^iiTB, ^ to lead,’ etc., with a distinct form 
for the definite and indefinite imperfect aspect ; all other 
Russian verbs are of the indefinite imperfect aspect, expres- 
sing the definite meaning without undergoing any change, 
as : ■ 

Onii 'iiiTaoT’B lenepb. He is reading now. 

Oin> HHTaeT'b BCflKifl iiiiiirn u xopomifl He reads all kinds of books, good 
u Aypiibia. and bad. 

A'fijaTb, to do ; perfect aspect, CAlJiaib. 

VfiTaTb, to read ; perfect aspect, npO'mTaTb. 

P'firaaTb, to decide ; perfect aspect, 

noBTop/iT&, to repeat ; perfect aspect, nOBTopiiTb. 

Obs. 8. — ^Yerhs of perfect aspect have no present tense ; 
their past tense has the same inflexions as that of verbs of 
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imperfect aspect, Le, .n, la, jlo, plural m; but tbe future 
tense is like the present, without the aid of the auxiliary : 


Imperfect Aspect* 

B. iixMy I was doing. 

H I was reading. 

H ptaia.i'&j I was deciding, 
a uOBTopte, I was repeating, 
a « 5 y 4 y .rfjaTb, I shall be doing. 

<fHTaT 6 , I sliall be reading. 

S 6fj,Y 'ptmiih, I shall be deciding. 
E0j4y nOBiopjitt, I shall be repeating 


perfect Aspect. 
if CAl 5 .ia.i^, 1 have done, 
a upo^nT^ii., I have read, 

S ptmili’b, I have decided. 
fl noBTopu.1^, I have repeated, 
a C4t.iaK»5 I shall do. 
a npo*fHTaK), I shall read, 
a ptmy, I shall decide, 
a noBXopio, I shall repeat. 


Obs. 9.— Verbs with a prefix are called ^prepositional 
rbs/ npepOTHBiii marodB. 


Becxii, L 7, (definite). 
Bo^iiTb, II. 10. (indefinite) 


Where is he taking his little son ? 
He is taking him to school. 

Does he take him there often ? 

He takes him to school twice a w-eek, 


Ky^a Be^eix oh'e cBoerd CMHKa ? 

Oh'b erd Bej^eTi) b'b uiKowiy. 

HacTo -in OHi. erd Ty 4 a 
Oh^ erd Bd^HTt BT) mKd.iy 4Ba paaa 
B'B He^’ino. 

Ky^a Ky^epi* .idma^B ? 


'Where does the coachman lead the 
horse ? 

He leads him to the held. 


Oh^ ee BGAeT’B Ha no.ie. 


Definite. 

a se^y, I lead • 

Tw Thou leadest 

Oh'B Be^eT-Lj He leads ; 
Mh Be^eBiT*, We lead ; 

Pw Be^exe, You lead ; 

Ohu BCAyiB, They lead ; 

JI Be-n), I was leading ; 
a dy4y BecTii, I will lead; 


Indefinite. 

E Bomf. 

TU BdAHIHB. 
OH^ BOJiHT'B. 

Mill 

Bill Bd4nTe. 
Ona Bd 4 JiT'b. 

H BOAII-It. 

B CjAY B 04 MTb, 


Obs. 10. — In the same manner are conjugated : 

UpoBecTW, irpoBo;?iiTb, To lead througli, to pass (time). 
npiiBecTii, npnB04HTi>, To lead up to, to take to, 
yuecTH, yBO/UiTb, To lead away, to take away, 

OiBecTii, OTBO^iiTB, To lead away from. 


Ill (oil;, movement about). 

He is walking iifi the street. 

He leads his horse (to and fro) in 
the yard. 

I travelled in Italy, France and 
Russia. 

Tliey were riding in the fields and 
meadows. 

Behind, 

For, 

Abroad, 

From abroad. 


Ho, governs the dative, 

Oh'L no 

Oh'b bo^ht-l joma^b no ^Bopy. 
a nyTeniecTBOBa.i^ no HTa.iiii, thpaii- 

pill II POCCl'H. 

Oh n 'isAn-iH no no.niM'L n .lyraM'B. 

3a, governs the instr. 

3a, governs the accusative. 
■3arpannny. 

.3arpanimeio, 

Ilsh darpaniiiibi. 


Obs. 1 1 . — ^ Abroad,^ when denoting movement, is trans- 
lated aarpaiumy, and when rest aarpaniineK). 


Where is your brother now ? 

He is now abroad. 

Where is your wife (spouse) going ? 
She is going abroad. 

Hid you live abroad long % 

I lived abroad two years. 

Where did she come from? 

She came from abroad. 

To travel, nyTemticTBOBaTB. 

1 travel, fi iiyTcmeCTByio. 

Thou travellest, tbi nyTeiiiecTByeraB. 
He travels, on-B nyTcnieCTByem 

We travelled, i 


Bani'L (ipaT-B Ten6pB ? 

Oh'b xenepB sarpaiinnoio. 

Kyyia 4 ■lex'B Baraa cynpyra ? 

Ona 'B^erB Barpaedgy. 

4d.iro .in BBi iiaiar! sarpandpciol 
fi iKiBiTi BarpaHuqeio 4Ba rd*^a. 
OiKy^a ona nprBxa.Ta? 

Oni npi'Bxaaa iisi. sarpamigBi. 

We travel, mbi nyTemecTBycMX. 
You travel, bbi riyTemeCTnyoTC. 
They travel, oiiii nyxeiiiecTByroT'B, 
I travelled, a nyxeniccxBOBa.i'L* 
nyxeniccTBOBaan. 
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Where did you travel tins year ? 

I travelled abroad. 

To return, BoaRpaxHTiiC/r. 

My late father, MOii noKoiloMli otcei^. 
His late mother, erd noKuiinaa Maib. 
A benefactor, <5.iaroA’iiie.iii. 


BM nyxemecTBOBtUis m nj^Bem- 
r04f? 

fl nyiemecTBOBa-i'b sarpaHi'meio. 

A limit, frontier, rpaHiiqa, 

Tolerably well, nopMOHflO. 

Order, nopfl40K'L. 

Disorder, fiesnopa^OK'B. 


Exercise LV. 

Are you not going to the Austrian for the silk hand- 
kerchiefs ? — I am not going for them to the Austrian, but 
to the BaYarian or Belgian. — ^^Vhom did you see last week 
at the rich Pole'^s ? — I saw at his house three Frenchmen, 
two Englislimeii and one German. — ^Did you see thei*e any 
Asiatics also ? — Yes, I saw one Chinaman, one Armenian 
and two Persians.— May Europeans have as many wives as 
Asiatics ?— No, Eui*opeans may not have as many wives as 
Asiatics ; Eiiroj)eans have better laws then Asiatics. — With 
whom are the rich Parisians speaking? — ^They are speaking 
with the Swiss, who has such pretty daughters. — ^Prom 
whom did you buy these excellent linens and those iron 
goods ?— I bought the first from Irishmen, and the latter 
from their rich neighbours, the English. — Is it already time 
for this Scotchman to go (in a vehicle) to the Dane ? — It 
is already time for him to go. — ^Is it time for the children to 
dine ? — No, it is not yet time for them to dine, they have 
only just breakfasted.' — What sort of goods have these 
Turks and Greeks ? — The Turks have good furs, and the 
Greeks have nuts and olive-oil. — ^In whose coach are these 
Italians going ? — They are going in the coach of their 
friend, the Spaniard. — What do you think of the Spaniards 
and their neighbours the Portuguese? — I think (that) they 


V 
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are very proud.— But I do not think so (this).— Whom do 
the Montenegrins and the Bulgarians dislike ?— They do 
not like the Austrians and the Turks. — -Whose horse is the 
servant of this Milanese leading ? — He leads his inaster^s 
horse. — ^Who takes this little girl to school? — -Nobody 
takes her to school she goes there by herself (caMa).— Have 
you been long abroad ?— I was there two months.— Has 
your wife been abroad also ?—No^ she has not been yet, 
she is going abroad to-morrow. — Since we saw him we 
have received from him three letters. 

Exercise LVL. 

How have you passed your time since I saw jmu ?— I 
travelled abroad.— Where did you travel ? — I travelled in 
France, Russia and Sweden. — ^^Vhen did you return from 
thence? — I returned last week. — How* do you pass your 
time now ? — Thank you, tolerably well. — Have the peasants 
abroad as good little stone houses as we have ? — ^No, the 
peasants abroad have little wooden houses, with warm rooms 
and light cellars. — Who is there walking in the street ? — It 
is our beneiaetor. — Have you read already the book (which) 
I gave you the day before yesterday ? — No, I have notread 
it yet. — In that ease (TaKT>) read it, it is a very good book. 
Where are the children ?— They are walking in the garden. 
Who took them away ? — ^The old maid-servant took them 
away. — Where did he take the horse from ? — He led Mm 
away from the well. — Is it time for the children to go to 
church ? — No, it is not yet time for them, but for the singer 
it is already time to go there. — Whose calf is this butcher 
leading ? — He is leading his own calf. — Wliere is he lead- 
ing it? — He is leading it to the shed. — W^'here is the olive- 
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oil, wHeh you boiiglit of the Greek?- — It is now m the 
little lainp, wliich you see there, in the little corner before 
the Holy Image. — What have you on your finger ?— It , is, a, 
ring of m.y late uncle’s. — ^How many stars and little starS" 
are there in the sky ? — I do not know, I did not count (c«m- 
TaTi») them and. nohody can count (coc'iiiTaifc) them,.— What 
is this little town by that river.— It is not -a town, it is, a' 
village. — ^IVliat is in this bottle ? — There is wine in it. 


TWENTY-NINTH LESSON. 

/^Ba^oaTb YpoEi). 

Masculine nouns designating animate beings form their 
feminine according to the following rules : 

1. The termination ni|a is added to : 

a* Nouns ending in nKii : 

Ilo.iK(SBHiiir&, a colonel; iio.!K6Bniiqa, a coloneFs wife ; 
Po^CTBemmK'i), a relative ; a sinner. 

Exceptions . — CxapiiK'B, ^aii old man/ and Me.i&niiK^, ^ a miller,’ form their 
feroinin© irregularly: cTapyxa, *an old woman/ aieJBHii’JExa, ‘ a miller’s 
wife/ 

6. Nouns ending in eux: 

Cidpen’i., a monk ; ciapiiqa, a uun ; 

BjOBeqij, a widower ; (com. B^^OBa), a widow ; 

CaMO^epHieci'B, an autocrat ; fern. coMO^epjKBip. 

■'■■Exception, — lilBeiii., a sewer ; inBea, a sempstress. , 

c. Some names of animals : 

Jgb'L, a lion ; Jbuima, a lioness, 
a wolf ; Boj'iiiaa. | Oce.vh, an ass ; oc-iiiBa. 

Opej-B, an eagle ; op.iiiua. | FdiyOb, a pigeon ; ro,iyuiii|a. 
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A. And also tlie following : 

HMirep^TOp’B, an Emperor ; uMirepaTpiiia. 

I][api>, the czar ; E(apnpa. 

MaCTep'B, a master ; wacTepiina. 

^ifiKOH'B, a deacon ; AiaKOHUtta. 

Kap.iHK’B, a dwarf ; KdpUHpa. 

HtBent, a singer ; 

Obs. 1. — Nouns ending in TCiB, take Hima : 

yquTejb, a schoolmaster ; ynaTe^BHiipa, a schoolmistress, 
npiaxenb, a friend. 1 BiUTareib, a reader. 

HpaeiiTejii, a ruler. j 3piiTe.!bj a spectator. 


II. Tlie termination Ka is added to : 

a. Nouns designating natives of towns or countries^ 
and also some otlier words ending in eiih, iiHi) : 


IlTa.ii/incn'L, an Italian : nTa.iianKa, an Italian woman. 


Ecponeep^, an European ; eBponeiiKa. 

KniaeitB, a Chinese ; KHTaflHKa. 

XoprOB^pi, a dealer ; ToprdBKa. 
SHaKoMCU^, an acciuaintance ; siia- 
ItOMKa. 

a male ; caMiia. 


an Englishman ; an-- 
rjfl^aHKa. 

napHJKaniHJ’B, a Parisian ; napn 
jKaHEa. 

Xob/ihh'b, a master ; xosaiiiia, 
rpaaqaaiiiiT)^ a citizen ; rpaatjamia. 

^BopaHiinii, a nobleman ; ^Bop/iriKa. 


h. Nouns of natives of towns or countries^ and also 
some other words, with various endings : 


HlBeA'B, a Swede ; niBe^iKa. 

Apiinoi, a Negro ; apaiiiia. 
noaBKij, a Pole ; ndiLKa. 

Ka.iiiwii'B, a Kalmook \ KaJMiIwKa. 
a Gipsy ; pwramia. 

IlacTyxT), a shepherd 


TypoKi), a Turk ; TypHainta. 
HepKecB, a Circassian ; 'lepKeineHica. 
TperB, a Greek ; rpe^iaiina. 

Coc'B4Ti, a neighbour ; coc'B^Ka. 
a villain ; saoAtiiKa. 

; nacTyniKa, a shepherdess. 


Obs. 2. — Monosyllabic nouns have the syllable ob in- 
serted before the termination Ka : 

>Kri 4 T>, a Jew ; am^oBKa,, a Jewess. 

Mot-b^ a spendthrift j MOTOBKa. 1 Bop'B, a thief BopoBEa. 
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Exceptions: Kot'&j a cat ; feminine, somKa. 

^pyrii, a friend ; feminine, H 04 p^ra. 

Ill, The following take the termination hhs or hhji : 


Ehh.%, a prince ; EHJiruea. 
rocy^ap&j a monarch ; rocy^apwria. 
Tepponj, a duke ; repiioruoa. 

PaOE, a slave ; pa6jiia and paOa. 


repdii, a hero : repoiifffr, 
Monaxi., a monk ; MOiiaxiiiia. 
CjAapB, sir ;cT4^pMiM. 
Bapnmi, a lord ; 


ryc&, a goose ; ryciina and rycEa. 

IV. The termination M is added to : 


a liar ; ^ryHM. 
II'tByH’B, a singer ; u1>By iis.fi. 


a. Nouns in jm : 

l>o.!Tyei», a chatterer ; (SojTynBfi. 

KpnK;f ET), a bawler ; EpiiKyiiiifi. 

d. And the following: 

nryMCHT., an abbot ; iiry^MeiiM, an abbesa 
rocT£>, a guest ; rdCTBfi, a female guest. 

V. The termination iixa is added to : 

a. Nouns designating the wife of a professional man, 
artisan, trader, and such like: 


'fKa’j'B, a weaver ; TKaEiixa. 
KynC^HT., a merchant ; KyiiEUxa. 
lldsapE, a cook ; nouapuxa. 


a miller ; MeJLnn^inxa. 
CxapocTa, a bailiff ; CTdpocinxa. 
CaadiKHUET», a bootmaker ; canoJK-. 
Hinnxa. 


b. The following also take nxa : 


Tpyc'B, a coward ; Tpyciixa. 
UlyiE, a jester ; myiMia. 


mero-iB, a fop ; mero-idxa. 
C-iOHij, an elephant ; cjonuxa. 


Obs. 3 . — 'Ey means of different terminations the Russian 
langiiage makes a distinction between the wife of a profes- 
sional man and a woman who herself exercises a profes- 
sion, as: 

yodiMi, a schoolmaster ; [ a schoolmaster’s wife. 

* C yEHTe.ibHEga, a schoolmistress. 
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jaapi, a doctor; OeEapma, a doctor’s wife. _ 

(. jeKapKa, a woman who practices memcine, 

ABdpnaai, a door-porter ; [ a door-porter’s wife. 

X ^BupiiHi^a/ a female door-porter. 

nnentoopi, au inspector - 

C HUcneKTpiica, an inspectress. 

- ^ V (■ lapeKTopma, a director's wife. 

inpeKTop^, a director : '' , 

(. ^HpeKxpiica, a directi^ess. 

VI. ITotnis designating a person exercising some civil or 
military employment form tlaeir feminine in nia : 

CCKpeTapB, a secretary ; ceKpeiapBina, a secretary’s wife 


0<E>H^ep’B, ail oiBcer; o^»ni?epma. 
OaeKymi, a guardian ; oneKynma 


reaep^i'L, a general ; refiepaiBiira. 
Cy^ba, a judge ; cy/tCdima 


The following form tlieir feminine irregularly : 


rocno.piirb, master ; 
^ypaK’Bj a fool ; 

KopdiB, a king ; 

HapeBim'B, a czar’s sou ; 
ndCLinoKT., a stepson ; 
SaTb, a brother-in-law ; 
Sbtb, a son-in-law. 
CBeKopi), a father-in-law ; 
C.!yra, a servant ; 

KosewiTi, a goat ; 

HaBJiiiiT*, a peacock ; 
Bapoiiii, a baron ; 

IIpnaaTi, a prince ; 


rocnoiKd, mistress. 

4ypa, a foolish woman. 
Kopo-iesa, a queen. 
i^apeBiia, a czar’s daugher. 
ndviepiiqa, a stepdaughter. 
BOioBKa, a sistei’-in-Iaw. 
HGBlJCTKa, a daughtor-in-law. 
CBGKpoBB, a mother-in-law. 
Cviy/KaiiKa, a maid-servant. 
KOBa, a she-goat, 
naaa, a pea-hen. 
dapouecca; a baroness. 
Epmigecca, a princess. 


To throw out, BbiKibpTL, BbimiiiyTb, 

The workmen threw out of the garden PaOoTnnKn BBir;n4a.in ca^Y bc'B 
all the stones. KaMnn. 

He threw out of the window a pot of Om. BdiKnny.n> ns-L OKaa ropmdK'B 
flowers. gB’ljTuB'ii. 


Obs. 4. — The perfect aspect of verbs is subdivided into : 
a. Perfect aspect of duration (liiiTeihHhm), whichi in- 
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dieates that the action has been or will be performed in 
many movements, or that it will require a certain time for 
its thorough accomplishment, as : 


I came to cTiurcli m two hours. 

I can get to the ofiureh in two 

minutes. 

I sang the song over twice. 

Can you sing this song over again i 


n 40111811.40 RepKBIl Bl. 4Ba™u. 

fl MOry 40iiiu 40 nepKBH Bi. 4 bB Ma- 
ny tw. 

fl npont..i^ nljciiio ina pasa. 
MoiKeiein bli nponItT&BTy niccH) 
eme pasT.? 


i. Perfect aspect of unity (ojnoKparawii), which in- 
dicates that the action has been or will be thoroughly 
accomplished in one movement, or suddenly, as : 

He threw the stone very high. Onv Kiinyji. KfiMCBt osem b«cok6. 

He touched (once) the spring. Onv TponyjB npy.huny. 

He looked at him (he glanced at him). Om. B3mfly.li. aa Here. 

Qgg^ 5. ^The infinitive of verbs of the perfect aspect of 

unity ends in Hyib. 


It is true, 

Is it true that his house has 
been burnt ? 

No, it is not true. 

It is true. 

Is it not true 1 
You are right. 

Self, 

Selves, 

Myself, H caM'B. 
Thyself, tbi caMi.. 
Himself, om. caMt. 
Herself, ona caMa. 
Itself, OHO caMo. 


t IIpaB^^a. 

npaB4a-.iu 'BTO ero 40 mt» crop'S-ii) ? 

Hto, HenpaB4a. 

IIpaB4a. 

He npaB4a Jin ? 
f Bama npaB4a. 

CaMi>,. caMBiii. 

CaMH, caMBie, caMBia. 

Ourselves, mm cAmh. 
Yourselves, bw cumh.^ 
Themselves, oiiii, ori'B caMU, 

C caMar<5 cefni. 


Oneself, ^ caMilx'B ce6l. 

Obs. 6. ^Tlie pronoun caMt is used witli the personal 
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pronouns and names of animate objects, and tbe pronoun 
caM&ii with the demonstrative pronouns and names ot 
inanimate or abstract objects. 


He himself has told me of it. 

She herself has told it to me. 

He is satisfied with himself. 

He praises himself. 

It is the very same man, whom we 
saw here last year. 

Death itself would not frighteii him. 


Oiii) caM-B Mrrlj CKa3iun> oOx 
Oaa caMd CKasdia Mti'lj 5 to. 

On’B cmiu'b co 66 jq, 

Oii'B xBaiHT’B caMaro ceda. 

9to totb caMBiii KOToporo 

MB! 3Ato B1> npOlMOMB 

ro4y. 

CdMaa cMepxB ne ycxpamHia 6 m erd. 


Obs. 7. —The determinative pronouns caMii and caMhm 
have the same meaning, and are declined in all the genders 
like adjectives. 

Note. — C aMi^, and neuter caMO, in the instrumental sin- 
gular, and in all the cases in the plural, take h instead of 


Instrumental, caMUM-B ; plural, caMn ; genitive, caMiixTi, etc. 


What is his age ? 


He is five years old. 


( t Ckojbko mf ? 

1 1 KaKlIXTi OH'B I 

f t Eftiy naTb .I'Btb. 
t OUT) naxii .ita. 


Obs. 8, — ^From the above examples it will be seen that 
the Russian language has two different ways to express 
such sentences ; one with the subject in the dative, and 
another with the subject in the nominative. 

He is two years old. f 

C fOs'B pyxB I-feTB. 


He is ten years of age. 


C fEsiy ^dCHTb XtTB. 
1 1 OH'B 4ecaTii xti-B. 


Obs, 9. — The numeral is in the nominative when the 
subject is in the dative, and in the genitive when the 
subject is in the nominative* 


Years, 
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ifc. 

Obs, 10— year/ when nsed to denote age, 
period, etc,, has for the plural ifat, genitive plural of 
‘^summer;’ in its proper sense, however, it has also its 

regular plural, ropi, ro^oB-B, etc., as : 


Years passed rapidly. 

All years are not alike. 

The years 1856 and 1857 were 
unlucky for us. 

To see off, to accompany, 

In the time of, during. 

In good time, 

For a time, 

From time to time, 

During (in time of) harvest. 

Did he come in time ? 

No, he came, but not in good time 
(inopportunely). 

A work (literary), cOHim^nie. 

A shopkeeper, .laBOHHHKT). 

An author, niicaTe.!i>. 

An amateur, iiodiiTeJiB. 

„ . f cBiip'inMii. 

Ferocious, < , 

(..IIOTLIIL 

A clergyman, non'B. 

Elm-tree, Basi*. 

Fir-tree, eib. 

Birch, 6epe3a. 

To receive, no^y^aTb, imp. asp. 

I will receive, a 6fM noiyH^Tb. 

To take care of somebody 
or something. 


Bfepo r64M npoxorf-iH. 

He BCl& ro^H o^imaitoBBi 

1856 n 1857 r6,^H ObUH nacB 

HCCHaCMBLI. 

IIpOBOJKaTB, imp. asp. 
IIpoBO^tHTB, perf. asp. 

Bo BpeMH. 

Bo BpeMfl. 

Ha BpeMH. 

Otb BpeMeHH ^0 BpeMenH. 

Bo Bp^sia iKaXBbi. 

tBd BpeMfl .w OBB npniire.i'b. 

t Hto, OHB npHineaB He bu speMH. 

A composer, C0BnniiTe.ib. 

A market-woman, TOprosKa. 

An authoress, ^^caTeJb^H^a. 
Talkative, doJT.iiiBwih 
Happy, lucky, CHacT.mBbiiK 
Unhappy, unlucky, DecBacT.iHBLiii, 

A clergyman’s wife, noua^b^ 
Pine-tree, coCHi. 

Oak-tree, ^ydb. 

A pear-tree, rpynia. 

To receive, no.iyBMTb, perf. asp. 

I will receive, a nojyHy. 

EepeHB, I. 7, governs the 
accusative. 


To take care of oneself, BepeiBca, governs the gen. 

To keep on one’s guard against OcieperaiBca Koro m h nero, 
some one or sometking, governs tke genitive. 

We keep on oiu* guai’d, etc., mbi 
ocTeperaeMCfl, m ocTeperaefecB, 
ORE ocTeperaioTca. 


I keep on my guard, etc*, n oCTcperd- 
I0C&5 Tbi ocTcperaeniCfl, on% ocre- 
peraexca. 


Keep on your guard, against that 
man. 

There is no need for me to keep on 
my guard against him. 

I take care, ete., a Oeper;^, tbi depe- 
jKeinB, on-B depeiKtirB. 

I took care, a deperB. 

She took care, oaa depend. 

It took care, oe6 0eper.i6. 


OcTeperaiiTecB DToro ECFOB'lEa. 

‘{‘Mh'S H^Eero ero ocTeperaxtca. 

We take care, etc., mbi dopcaieM'B, 
EBi depciueTe, onii deperyTB. 

We took care, mw depeniL 
I will take care, a dy^y depdRB* 

Take care, depeni, plural, d( 3 peniTe. 


Exbbcise LVII, 

Did you see at the rich princess’s ball the wife of colonel 
and her relative Mrs. D, ? — No, I saw neither the wife 
of colonel N. nor her relative Mrs. D. — Who is this girl? 
It is my sister^s faithful friend.~Did your acquaintance 
Mrs. T. receive a new silk hat from her milliner? — She 
has not yet received it.' — ^When will she i*eceive it? — She 
will receive it the day after to-morrow. — With whom is the 
pale nun speaking? — She is speaking with the proud 
countess. — To whom did the young princess present the new 
•gold ring? — She presented it to her friend (acquaintance), 
the captain’s pretty wife.— Where is the baker’s wife going 
with her children? — She is going with them to her neigh- 
bour, the tailoress. — From whom did you buy these knives 
and forks ? — 1 bought them from, the old market-woman 
(ToproBEa), — ^Did not you buy from the shopkeeper (female) 
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also something else? — I bought of her a pair of sharp scissors, 
a pair of gold spectacles,. and other goods of iron, steel and 
glass. — Where did you see the black she-bear with her two 
cubs ? — I saw them in the gipsy^s shed. — ^This lioness is as 
ferocious as that lion. — ^Can you tell me where his excellent 
(Jog is ? — Yes, I see him there, in the forest, on the grass 

under the high pine“tree. It is an oak, and not a pine. 

What is this boy’s age? — It is not a boy, it is a dwarf, who 
is twenty-seven years old.— How old are these two little 
o-irls ? — They are not little girls, but female dwarfs, and one 
of them is forty-five and the other fifty-three years of age. 
And I thought they were little girls.— No, as you see, they 
are already old women. — Where have your nieces been 
yesterday. — They were at their sehoolmistress's yesterday. 
With whom are the young lady pupils going ?— They are 
going with the daughters of the shoemaker’s wife. — To 
whom is the mistress of this house going ? — She is going 
to the clergyman’s young wife.— With whom is the ge- 
neral’s wife going ?— She is going (in a vehicle) with the 

countess’s daughters.— CW, you tell me where they are 

going? — ^Yes, they are going to the rich merchant’s wife’s 
ball. 

Exeecise LVIII. 


Wliere are these ; rich Englishwomen going with their 
French lady friend^?— They are going abroad.— Did you 
see yesterday at thd theatre the pretty Swedish women, of 
you ?— Yes, I saw them there with one 
German, one Polisl and two Italian women.— To whom 
does the widow w int to write ? — ^To the kind abbess.— Is 
pretty Englishwoman is an excellent 
ire many who say that she unites well, 


it true that this 
authoress ? — ^There 
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but I myself have never read her works, — ^What does this 
Frenchman want to describe ? — He wants to describe the 
life of the peasants in Turkey. — Does the handsome Grreek 
woman go often to her neighbour, the talkative female 
friend ? — ^Yes, very often. — Where has this Frenchwoman 
been ? — She was at the house of the rich American woman, 
who has just come from abroad. — Has the extravagant old 
woman still her rings and her new gold watch ? — She has 
them no longer. — Where are these things now ? — I think 
the cunning old Jewess has got them now. — ^What sort of 
shoes have the Chinese women ? — They have very small 
shoes. — ^Where are the peasant women with the shepherd- 
esses going ? — The peasant women are going to the forest, 
and the shepherdesses are going to the field to their flocks. 
Did the maid-servant give some bread to the eliildreii of 
the female slave ? — Yes, but they do not want to eat the 
bread, they ask for some butter and cheese. — To whom did 
this burgher’s wife give away her grey cat ? — She 

did not give her cat away, but lent her only for a time to 
her neighbour, the miller’s wife. — Who told you that the 
pretty Circassian woman is very hospitable? — All her 
acquaintances say so (this). — To whose room is the princess 
going ? — She is going to the empress’s room. — Is she going 
with the queen or with the grand- duchess ? — She is going 
with both, and her friend the countess is also going with 
them. 

Exercise LIX. 

Whose funeral is it ? — It is the funeral of the rich Jew, 
the first banker in our town. — Who has bought the rouge ? 
The maid-servant of the celebrated lady singer bought it. 
Is the gallery of this church high ? — Yes, it is very high 


Who has lost this little needle ? — ^The poor sempstress lost 
it. — ^For whom did you buy this little saddle ? — I bought it 
for my Utile son^s little horse. — How old is your little son ? 
He will be eight years old soon, — Have you been long in 
Russia ? — I was there three years, six years. — Do you want 
to go into the garden ? — No, I do not want to go into the 
garden now, I like to go there after dinner or after tea. 
Have you received already Mrs. B’s. new work ? — No, I 
have not yet. — When will you receive it ? — I do not know. 
Who paid for your dinner ? — I paid for it myscdf. — Have 
you ever been in Egypt or in Algiers ? — No, I have not been 
yet in Africa, but I have been already in Asia and America. 
Who has bought of the Persian the handsome Turkish 
shawl? — The rich merchant’s wife bought it from him. 
Have you already seen your sister-in-law off to Paris ? 
No, I have not yet seen her off, and she is not going to 
Paris, but to Berlin. — With whom is she going abroad? 
She is going with her friend, the rich major’s wife.— Have 
they caught the deserter already ? — No, they did not catch 
the deserter, but they caught the female thief. — How is 
your wife’s health ?— Thank you, she is quite well.— Whom 
do you see there in the green meadow ? — I see a young 
shepherdess.— With whom is she there ? — There is no one 
with her there,— Take care of your money,— I do take care 
of it, but your brother takes very bad care of it.-— You are 
right, he does not take any care of it at all- Keep on your 
guard against this gambler. — There is no necessity for me 
to keep on my guard, I never play at cards. 
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THIRTIETH LESSON. — Tpn^aiaTHi yp&Ki. 


Whose garden is this 2 ’fTei! fto ca^l 2 

It is the grandfather’s garden, 8x0 4 ilOB'B ca.p. 
Whose book is this? ’iBa ^xo Kfiiira? 

It is the sister’s book. 8x0 cecrpima Kiuira, 

It is the uncle’s book. 8x0 ^a^uria Eiiiira. 


Obs. 1. — The possessive case of nouns in English is 
rendered by an adjective termination added to the no- 


minative^as: 

John’s garden, 


CaA'B H Balia, or 
nBaH0B7> ca4^. 


These are termed in Russian Possessive Adjeetives, “ npii- 
TfliKaTeihiihia,^'’ and are divided^ according to their termina- 
tion, into : 


I. (iiiuHbifl), formed from proper and common 

names of persons, and inanimate objects treated as ani- 
mated beings, ending in OBb, cbb, hub, iibihb ; (feminine 
a, neuter o). 


a. Possessive adjectives in obb are formed from names 
ending in i>, o : 

Hexp^, Peter ; nexpoBB, Peter’s. 

MapKO, Mark ; MapKOB'B, Mark’s. 


i. Adjectives in eBT> are formed from nouns in i, t, e : 

An^peii, Andrew ; Ae^peOBii, Andrew’s. 

y^uxeab, a schoolmaster ; yniiTe.ieB'B, schoolmaster’s. 

I|api»j the czar ; papeBL, czar’s. 

Co-ini^e, sun ; co.mEeB't, sun’s. 


Obs. 2.— Possessive adjectives in b, mi>, ub, are met with 
only in the church Slavonic and old Russian, as : 

rocno^B, Lord, God ; rocno^ent, Lord’s. 
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c. Adjectives eliding in hhi. are formed from nonns in 
a ; ttose in aBiEx from nouns in na : 

•lyKa, Luke ; Jvkuh'B, Luke’s. 

uncle ; 4«4nn'&, uncle’s. 

KopMH.mij[a, a nurse ; KopM£inaMH%, nurse's. 


Peter’s bouse, 
Andrew’s sister, 

Tile uncle’s field, 

The brotliers Petrov, 
The uncle’s fields, 


HeTpdU’B 4051%. 

An4peeBa cecipa, 
4si4«no ndae. 
BpaiLfl HeipoBH. 
4a4nnM no.ia. 


Obs. 3. — Personal possessive adjectives, like all other 
adjectives, agree in number, gender and ease with the 
substantive to wdiicli they refer, and are declined according 


to the following table. 



Singular. 

FliiraL 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

For ail genders. 

Nom. 

L. 

a. 

0. 

BL 

Gen. 

a . 

oil. 

a. 

BIXL. 

Dat. 

y. 

oil. 

y. 

BIMB. 

Acc. 

Like the 
noni. or 
the gen; 

y. . 

like the 
nom. 

like the nom. 
or the gen. 

Instr. 

blML. 

010. 

BIMB. 

BDIII. 

Prep. 

OML. 

olL ■■ . 

; OMB. 

BIXB. 
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I see the uncle’s daughter with the a BUHty 4^AHHy cii dJnroMi. 
master’s son in the neighbour’s TCieBBiMi. B'i> COC'Baobom'b ca^y. 

garden. 

Have you the sister’s gloves 1 W Baa'S au ceCTpiinsi nep^iuTKii ? 

I have not the sister’s gloves. y mchii iita cecTpHtiMX'B nep’'iaTOK'i». 

Obs. 4.— Patnily names^ as also names of towns or places 
in OBh, QB'h, and MWb (hiHTb), are declined in the same way 
as personal possessive adjectives, except the prepositional 
ease, which takes in the masculine and neater i instead 
of OM-B. 

I was speaking with George Petrov H r0B0pihl» Ch ErdpoMi> HeTpoBBiMB 
and Miss Ivanov about Mr. ii 4'liBiigeii iBaiiOBoii 0 ru*!?. Op- 

Orlov. 

I have not been in the village of fl ee Oi>m BB AopeBU'S MfiKcnnoii, HO 
Maxina, hut I have been in Oblib b 7> KieBt H IIckob'Ij. 

Kiev and Pskov. 

• ' 

Obs. 5.— In official documents, and sometimes in com- 
mon discourse, the words /touB, ^ daughter/ and cMirh/son,’ 
are used with the patronymic, as : 

Peter son of John Orlov, nSipB Hbiihobb cbih'b OpioB'B, ' 

Mary daughter of John Romanov, Mapi>a HBfieoBa ^ohb PoMuiiOBa. 

But in the language of the present day, in patronymic 
names, the terminations ob^, cbb, obu, eca are replaced by 
OBimi), eBHBB (iPih), oBHa, CBHa, and the terminations hhj,, 
nna, by hbi>, Hiiriiima (nniHa), as : 

Peterson of John Orlov, HeTpB Hbuhobiihb Op.ioB'B. 

!Mary daughter of John Romanov, MapBfi IlBanoBria PoMuHOBa 
Sergius son of Elie Petrov, CeprBii HjiiIibb IleTpoirB. 

Sophia daughter of EUe Petrov, Co^bb/i IleTpoBa, 

Obs. 6, — Friends and acquaintances are familiarly ad- 
dressed by their Christian and patronymic instead of by 
their family names. 



IL Generic adjectives (poi^OBAa)^ formed cHefly from 
names of aBimals ending in ill, esli* 

a. Adjectives in if! are formed from masculine and feminine 
nouns in B, a, and from neuter nouns in 40, axa. 

Bapfini», a ram ; dapaniu pori), ram’s Bom* 

CofjO-i&j a sable ; coCJo-iiB Mlixt, sable-fur. 

K03a, a goat ; Koaiii cnp'B, goat-elieese. 

XejflTa, calves ; le.ia’jiii xBoerB, calf’s-tail 

Obs. 7.— In the formation of these adjectives the radical 
consonants 4 , r, e, x, before iib change into je, % m, as : 

Me, a bear; MepMM, bear’s. 

Obu% a sbeep ; OBe^iii, sheep’s. 

PeG/ixa, children ; pe(5;hijli, child’s, etc. 

5 . The terminations OBiii and cbih are added to monosyl- 
labic nouns in onB, ohb, ohb, as : 

lUdnTj, a bug ; K-ionuBilL | Koni», a horse 5 KoneBiil. 

CioeTj, an elephant ; cJOHOBia. 1 Bo-it, an ox; BOJKSBiB. 
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Obs. 10 . — ^TKe following 
larly : 

Bpan, brother ; ()paTnHn'&. 
Mysi-B, husband ; M;f?Knnn'&. 
fiKOBi), Jacob ; fiKOBjeB’B. 


adjectives are formed irregu- 

brother-in-law ; saTnnii'B. 
MaTB, mother ; MaxopuHiH 
4oui», daughter ; Ad’icpim^. 


To hopGj to expect, 

To rely, to depend upon. 

I hope, Ji naA^KiCB. 

Thou hopest, tbi na.^iemcii. 
He hopes, onii naA^excH. 

I hoped, fi Ha,Tta.icfl, Aacb, etc* 


Ha^^tsTLca. 

Ha/^'laihca na (witli tlie ace.) 

We hope, mli naA'^OMCa. 

You hope, BLi iiaA'Bexeci). 

They hope, onn naA'fcoTca. 

We hoped, mm naA'liflAiicf). 


Hope, uaAliiicff, (imperative) ; plural, naA’Iiiixecb. 


Does he hope to receive a letter 
to-day ^ 

Do you expect to find her at home 1 
I do not expect it. 

Could one rely upon him 1 
You may rely upon him. 

She relies upon him. 

He depends upon it. 

To find at home. 


HaA'tcTcn All onX) no.iynuTb hiicbmo 
ccroAHfl ? 

HaA'iicTccB JIT BM sacTaxi) cc A^Mta ? 
a ne naA'lsrocb. 

M 6 )kho All na iiero iiaA'linTbca? 

Bi>i MoiBcxe na.A'lnrri)Ca na Herd. 

Onfi HaA'^cTca iia nerd. 

Oin> HaA'icTca iia dxo. 

t aacTuTi) AOMa. 


To laugh, CMiiiThCJi, conjugated like 

iia^tiiThCff. 

He laughs, onX) CM’l&exca. | We laugh, mm cnrlJeMca. 


Obs, 11. — The e accented in the terminations of the 
present indicative is always pronounced e (?/o). 


Beef, roBBAinia. 

Ox fiesli, roBLji/Kbe m/ico. 
Mutton, dapaniina. 

Sheep's flesli, dapaoLe Maco. 
Ox fat, OwuH'iiii JKiip’L. 
Cow’s fat, KopoBiii jKiipx. 
Isinglas.s, pMuUi KAcii. 

Roast veal, xeAHHbe JKapKde. 
Wolf’s den, BdA’^hn to. 


Shcep-skin, obo'ilji mKjrpa. 
Hare-skin, saanLa iiiKypa. 

Sable collar, coddiiii Bopoxinh'.'L. 
A comb-nialjer, rpedoinnuirb. 

A knife-maker, noJKeninuK'B. 
Help, assistance, noMOU^b. 

Fur coat, myda . 

Bear-akin, MCAB'feiKBfl lUKypa. 

A fox, Aiicii^a, AHca. 
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A coat lined witli bear-sldn. 

A coat lined with sable, 

A coat lined with fox-skin. 


C Hlyda fla Mtxf . 

CMe^B 




C IHyda Ha codaiJbeMi* M-Biy. 
I Co5d.M 


I Co5d.i&a ffiyda. 
diScM myfia. 


Obs. IE.— Generic adjectives follow the same declension 
as qualifying adjectives, taking however in all the eases 
b before the termination; as pbiCiil, ‘ of fish genitive 
p&idharo, dative piiidhCMy, etc. 

The brother’s book. BpaTHHHa uniira. 

My brother’s book. Kb lira Moero Opaxa. 

Obs. 13 .— Possessive adjectives are not used after pos- 
sessive pronouns. 


yuuTb, gov. the acc. and dat. 
ynuTB^ gov. tbe aec. 
yuiixBca, gov. the dat. 

Tesiy BU ero yBHie ? 
a yny ero rpaMMaTBiiU. 

Om* jBiiri. cBoii ypui»T>. 

Oni* yBB-iCH i^panqyscKOMy ti iiariiil- 
CKOJiy H 3 bIKaM 1 ». 
t yiuTbca rpaaai'lj. 

t OHTb rpiiMaTfluii. 

To play tri cks, ) inaJiiTB (like 4i0- 
To joke, i Bfo). 

We teachj mm yBBM'b. 

V’'ou teach, bh ymre. 

They teach, Oflil 
We taught, mm yBiLiH. 

Do teach, ; plural y Biiie. 

ExEiicist LX. 

What kind of fur is this ?— It is the fur of a beaver. 


To teach, 

To learn (by heart), 

To learn, to study. 

What do you teach him I 
T teach him the grammar. 

He is learning his lesson. 

He was learning the French and 
English languages. 

To learn to read and write. 

He can read and write. ) 

He is a learned man. i 

To praise, iBiuhn (like 
I teach, fl 

Thou teaehest, xti fmmh, 
lie teaches,. OH'B yBET-B. 

■ I taught, B yBiLi'b, a, o. 


From whom did PeteFs son buy it ?— He bought it from 
Constantine’s brother. — ^Who was at the uncle’s house ? 
The neighbour’s daughter, with the sister^s maicl-servantj 
were there. — Where are the master’s children ? — -They are 
in the brother’s room. — ^What are they doing there ? — They 
are learning their lessons. — Do you like bear’s flesh ?~No^ 
I do not like bear’s flesh, but I like veal and mutton. 
Whom do you see on that stone bridge^ and whom 
under those trees? — I see the husband’s sister and the sister’s 
son.— What do yon expect to receive from Peter’s niece ? 
I expect to receive a letter from her. — Do not rely npon 
him^ because one could not rely upon him.— Where is the 
wife’s friend (fern.) going? — She is going to the brother’s 
room, for the father’s hat. — ^Do you know the Lord’s Prayer ? 
YeS;, I do^ and I hope (that) all Christians know and read 
the Lord’s Prayer. — Have you not the master’s ink? — I 
have not, I have the uncle’s red ink. — Are the Sparrow- 
hills high ? — Yes_, one could see from the Sparrow-hills all 
(sect) Moscow. — ^What are these Chinese eating?— They 
are eating swallows’ nests. — To whom are you going?— I 
am going to Peter, son of John Soiivarov. — Have you read 
Krylov’s fables ? — No, I have not read the fables of John, 
son of Andrew Krylov, but I have read Solovyev’s and 
Karamzin’s History of Russia. — Where were you on Sunday 
morning ? — was at Saint Michael’s Church.— Where were 
John’s sons? — They were in Saint Nicholas’s Church, and 
saw there the miracle-working (uymTBopuBnl) image of this 
saint. — With whom is Mary, daughter of Peter, going in a 
coach? — She is going with her friend the Countess Alexandra, 
daughter of Nicholas. — ^Are sheep- skins dear?— Yes, but 
not so dear as ox-skins. — -Were you speaking with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John, and her cousin Andrew, son of 



Nietolas? — spoke neitlier witli the one nor the other, but 
with Alexandra, daughter of Meholas* — What did the nncie^s 
maid-servant give to the eat ? — She gave to the eat some 
fish bones, and the dog a few beef bones. 

Exeucise LXL 

Whose coach do you see ? — see the brother's coach. — Is 
this my siste/s umbmlla ? — ISoy it is not the sister^ but 
the master^s umbrella. — ^Who is laughing so loudly? — It is 
we who laugh. — You must not laugh so, it is unbecoming. 
We are laughing because what you say is very funny. — It 
is not true, you are laughing because you like to joke (play 
tricks). — ^You are mistaken, sir, we never joke. — Where 
were you last year ? — I was in Siberia, where a Siberian 
gave me a few excellent reindeers^ horns. — Upon whom 
and what do you i^ely? — I rely upon God and God’s help 
only.— Does Jacob’s master teach your children well ? — He 
teaches them well, and my children do not learn badly. 
Wiiat have you in your hands? — It is a bird’s nest. — What 
are these combmakers doing? — ^They are making combs. 
What are they making them from? — Prom ox horns. 
What did you buy in the market the day before yesterday? 
I bought two pood of sheep’s fat and five poods of 
cow’s fat. — Of what do the knifemakers make knife handles ? 
They make them of reindeers’ horns. — Do you prefer roast 
beef to roast veal ?— Yes, I prefer the former to the latter. 
Which people prefer horse flesh to any fBcaidfi) other? 
Calmuks and some other Asiatics.— Have you many male 
relations ? — I have many male, and still more female re- 
latives. — Have you seen in* Russian forests lions and 
lionesses ? — One can see these wild beasts in Asia and Africa 
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only, but not in Europe ; and therefore I heave not seen in 
Russia either lions or lionesses. — Where did you pass last 
winter? — passed it in a village. — And I thought you were 
in Italy. — ^No, my parents could not give me any money 
this year, and therefore I could not go (noixaiL). — What 
kind of fur-coat did he buy at the fair? — -He bought a coat 
lined with beaver, with a sable collar. 


THIRTY-EIRST LESSON.— Tpa^^aTB nepBBit yp6KT>. 


Is the master land I 
The master is kind. 
Is the pupil diligent 1 
The pupil is diligent. 


^odp'B m ? 

y^HTejib 

UpH^eJKem m y’leimK'i) ? 
yqeniiK'B npn.!(!aieni». 


Obs. 1. — An adjective when used as a predicate changes 
its full termination into an apocopated one. The apocope 
is made by changing the masculine terminations hit, it, 
into B, and in the feminine and neuter by cutting off the 
final vowel, as : 

/(dOpwiir, good ; apocopated, AO()pa, /to6pa, ^odpo. 

Caniil, blue ; apocopated, cant, caHa,CHHe. 

long ; apocopated, ^ojor'B, /coira, 40*Jr6. 

rop&Kiii, bitter ; apocopated, rdpcK^B, rop&Ka, ropBKd. 

CnoKdiinMii, tranquil ; apocopated, cnoKoeHa, cnoKoiina, cnoKoiao. 


Obs. 2. — Apocopated adjectives in % preceded by two or 
more consonants, take the euphonic o or e. 

The vowel o is inserted : 


a. Before kb, preceded by 5, b, u, m, h, jt, p, t, 3, c, r, as ; 


IdBKiii, clever ; JidBOKB. 
Pddidii, timid ; podoKii. 
KptaKiM, strong ; Kp-BUOKB. 


rpoMKia, loud ; rpdMOKB. 
ToHKifi, thin ; tohok-b. 
CidAKiii, sweet ; etc. 



Exception , — Adjectives in Kh, preceded by a!, take e, instead of o, as : 
TjijEKliij heavy ; TteK-b. 

6 . And in tlie following ; 

P'iJSBWii, playful ; p'lJSOE’B. I n6.inwU, full ; ndioiii*. 

3J0ii, wicked ; soJiy. 1 long ; 4diori>. 

* The vowel e is inserted : 

a. In adjectives ending in Wh^ preceded by any consonant 
except as: 

KpaciiBiii, red ; Kpiiccm.. j B'fepHBiii, true ; B^pen-B. 

^lecTHBiii, honest ; ^ieCTcni). 1 CBoCo^nHii, free ; CBoGuAcn'B. 

b. 111 those in m», which are preceded by j soft (ji>), as; 

Cii-ibBLiii, strong ; cn-ient, 1 OduibiMli, abundant ; odiuenB. 

c. In the following : 

Ten.!i>iii, warm ; Tene.n>. I Ociptiii, sharp ; ociepi. 

CBtoLiii, bright ; CB-iTei-B. I XuipBiii, cunning, xmepi,. 

Kiiciiiiii, sour ; khcc.I’B. 

cL And in those wdiieh have h or u before the ter- 
mination, as: 

rdptiaii, bitter ; ropcK-B. I BdibnEiu, free ; Bd.ien^. 

BoliKiii, bold ; CdeK-b. I CnoKoiinbiii, quiet ; cnoKdeB-B. 

Exception . — 4ocTdiinwii, worthy ; ^octouhT), 


Obs. 3. All other apocopated adjectives, although having 
two or more consonants before the termination, do not take 
any euphonic vowel. 


ToJCTMil, thick ; ToacT-B. 
BBTxiii, old ; B'Ijtxb. 
rdp4;wii, proud ; rop.^'B. 


4<5Gpi.iii, kind ; AOdpB. 
MepTBBifi, dead i siepiBB. 
TBepAHB, hard ^ TBep;t'B. 


Obs. A. — ^Apocopated adjectives when joined to a sub- 
stantive by means of the auxiliary verb Ohtb, ‘ to be/ have 


all tbe genders and both numbers^ but one case only— the 
nominative, as : 

il vtodpa, 4oCJpo. I am kind. 

>I d&m /todpT*, 40dpa, 40dpt% I wa^kmd. 

a dy^y Aodp'i), ^odpS, 4o6p(5. I will be kind. 

MW /(Odpiii. We are kind, etc. 

Obs. 5.— When, however, an apocopated adjective is used 
in place of a qualifying adjective, it is declinable, as : 

CBitTe-ix Ml&cup'B, bright moon ; genitive, CB'fiTia M'fecaga, etc. 

BkJBi pyKH, white hands ; genitive, d'iiMXTi. pyia, etc. 

Obs, 6. — -Qualifying adjectives in apocopated form are 
used in poetry only, and are distinguished from indeclinahk 
ones by the tonic accent, which in the latter is generally 
changed, as : 

U'kiBi pyKFT, white hands. 

PyKH C'kibi, the hands are white. 


Obs. 7. — Compound words formed of two substantives, or 
of a substantive and an apocopated adjective, although 
written together, have a distinct declension for each word ; 
as [{apbrpa^'b, ^Constantinople,^ genitive D[aparpa4a, dative 
I^apiorpa^y, etc.; HoBropo,^^, /Novgorod,' genitive IloBa- 
ropo/^a, dative HoByropo^y, etc. 


1 am diligent. 

Are you diligent ? 
She is modest. 

He is not poor. 

Is he proud % 

Who is happy ? 
We are happy. 


a npiudiKerix. 

npMeaiHM 411 BH % 
Oiia CKpoMiia. 

OiiTi He O'iAeH'B. 
r0p4’B 40 OH'S I 

Kto CHamHB'B ? 

MbI CHaCMHBBI. 


Obs. 8.— The present tense of the auxiliary verb Sbitb, 
^to be,’ is always omitted, although understood. 

Lofty, BBicoKifl. I Exacting, Tpd0oBaTe4BHBiiL 

Frank, OTKpoBdaHBig. i Domestic, ^OMaraaiii. 
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Healtliy, s^op^BHli. 

Severe, strict, ciporiS, 

Kind, KpoTiiii. 

Content, jOBowiBHHii. 

Air, B(S34yxi>. 

To sell, npo^aBdTb (imperf. asp.). 

To jump, npiJiraTi). 

To dance, TaHi|0BaT&. 

To ride, txaib BepxoM-B (definite). 

I could, 

We could, MLi Mor.iu. 
I shall be able. 

We shall be able. 

Is it far to ? 

From here, 

From there, 

What kind, what sort ? 

What sort of a horse is yours ? 
He is very good. 

What sort of friend have you I 
He is an excellent man. 

How is your linen ? 

Our linen is very durable. 
What sort of new teacher have 
you got 2 

To dare, 

I dare, etc., a cm'I^io, th CM^emb, 
ont CMteTi.. 

I dare not. 

Who dares ? 

I dare say. 

I dared, a CM'fi-ia, CMlj.io. 

Strong, 

The ox is strong. 

The horse is strong. 


Fertile, 

Nutritious, nsTaTeitSHilL, 

Clever, HCKycHbiii. 

Liberal, nie^p&iii. 

Sonorous, 3By‘iHfeii. 

To sell, npOidTB (perf, asp.)* 

To run, O’firaTb. 

To know, anaTL. 

To ride, Beps(>M^ (indef.). 

fl Mori), Mowa, MoiMo. 

1 They could, ohm momh. 

+ a 6yAy B'B cocTOiiHiii. 

Mbi dy^eM-B B'B cocToaiiiu. 

/(auieKoin^o? 

Oicib^a. 

Oxxy^a. 

EaKOBt, (KaKOBoii)? 

KaKOBa Bama Jdina^E ? 

Oaa OECHb xopoma. 

KaEdBTi Bam^ npiaTe.ii> ? 

OHB OT.IHEHfelii Ee.! 0 B'BK 7 i. 
f EaKOBfal Baina noaoxoa ? 

Hamn noadina onenh epoheli. 

KaKOB^ Bamt HOBLiii yEUTe.ii> ? 

CMfeb. I. 1. 

I We dare, etc., mbi CMicMT., bbi cm 4 eie^ 
1 OHH cm4h)T7>. 

BnecM'Bio. 

Kto CM^en. 

CarSfi) CKasaTB. 

I We dared, mbi cm&h. 

CHiBe&ia, KpinKii. 

BBIK’B CEJieH’B. 

Jdmap cii.iBnl 
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Ice is strong. KptnoKii. 

This tobacco is strong. 9 tot'B laCiaKT. KpfooK^. 

Obs, 9.— Strong/ implying physical strength, is rendered 
by c/iibEBiij and in other cases by Kphnidi. 


IluhCTll, 


To bloom, 

I bloom, etc., a i^B’BTy, Tti HBWinb, 
OH'L HB'SieT'B. 

I bloomed, a 

I shall bloom, a 6y,2ty HBtaH. 

What flowers bloom in your garden ? 

Various flowers bloom in our garden. 

To be in flower. 

All the trees are in flower. 

Arose, pdsa. 

A violet, «i‘ia.jKa. 

A tulip, Tioj[i»nam>. 

To carry, to take to. 

What are you cai^rying 1 
I carry now the flowers. 

Do you carry them often ? 

I carry them to him twice a day. 

To wear clothes. 

To wear out clothes. 


We bloom^ mbi gBt.xeM'B. BBI gB'fiTe- 
xe, OH^ gB^fixyTt. 

We bloomed, mbi HB'fe.id. 

We shall bloom, mbi d;y 4 eM'B i^B'Bcxii. 

Kaide i^BtjXih hb'Bt^x'b b-b BamcM-B 
ca4y ? 

PaBHBie HBlJTlil nB’tXyX’B BTi HatneM'B 1 
ca4y. 

Bbitb b'b pu’ljxy. 

Bc'b 4epeBM B'B HB'l!x;f. 


IlecTii, definite. 

IIocHTb, indefinite. 

Exo BBI necexe ? 

II iiecy xeuepB ipljxiii. 

Eacxo .III BBI iixx. iiociixe ? 
a noiny iix-b ejiy 4 Ba paaa b-b 4 eiiB. 
t Hociixi) niaxbo. 

f HSHOCliTB MaXBG. 


A forget-me-not, nc3a6;f4Ka. 
A lily, .liiifl. 

A clove, rB034iiKa. 


Defin* Imperf. Asp, 


H nccy, 

Tbi neceraB, 
OlIB BCCeXB, 
Mbi neceiiB, 
Bbi Eocexe, 
Ohh necyxB, 


I carry ; 

Thou earliest 
He caiTies; 
We carry; 
You carry; 
They carry ; 


Indefin. Imperf. Asp* 
n HOEiy. 

TBI noCIIDIB. 

OH'B HOCHT'B. 

MBI noCHM'B. 

HBi Hdenxe. 

OHU HdCBX'B. 
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E HeC'B, Hewa, Hecid, I carried ; 
S 6fMy HecTii, I shall carry j 
Hec4 Hecfe, caiTy ; 


a Hociij’B, Hoe^ia, Hocitio. 

^yAY BOcfc. 

HOCH, BOCSm 


Obs. 10.— In the same manner are conjugated the fol- 
lowing prepositional verbs formed from Hecni and hocuib. 

To bring, npBiiecTH, nonecxH, npanocHTR. 

To carry away, ynecTH, yeocHTB, 

To carry out, BtmecTH, BBiHOcra. 

To carry from, oraecT^, othocutb, 

Obs. 11. — The prefix npa with verbs of motion generally 
indicates /towards,’ and no, ‘from,’ with reference to the 
place of the speaker. 


I came hither. 
I went thither, 
I brought, 

I took to, 


H npnmei’B cio^^. 
E flomto Tyja. 
fl apHHeci. 

S noHect. 


Exeecisi LXIL 

Have your sons a kind master (teacher) ? — The master of 
my sons is very kind, but he is not strict enough, and 
therefore my sons are inattentive and lazy. — What 
animals are useful to man ? — ^All domestic animals are 
useful to man. — Do you want to buy that house with the 
garden ? — No, I do not, because although the house is fine 
and lofty, yet (no) the rooms in it are small and low. — Is 
the garden large — ^No, the garden also is not large. — Is 
it far from here to unele^s fields ? — ^No, it is near to them 
from here. — Do you want to ride to the village of the 
countess B. ? — ^No, I do not want to ride, because it is too 
far from fhe countesses village. — How are these 

wines ? — ^These wines have a very good flavour (BKycnMii) 
but they are also very expensive.- — ^Is the princess happy ? 
She is very happy ; her husband is kind and amiable, and 
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lier children are charnfing and obedient. — Is the scliooi- 
mistress’s friend sincere ?— Yes, she is sincere, faithful and 
kind, and both her daughters are intelligent and amiable. 
Is the bread new at your old baker’s — His bread is not 
as new as his neighbour’s, and the rye bread he has is too 
stale and too black, — -What kind of sugar has your new 
merchant ? — It is white and cheap, but not sweet enough. 
What does the teacher say? — He says that learning is 
bitter, but its fruits are sweet. — Are your rooms warm? 
One is warm and the other cold, but the air in both is fresh 
and pure.— Is your brother still ill? — No, be is well, but 
my sister is very ill. — Does this little girl want to work, 
to read and to write ? — No, she wants only to run, to jump 
and to dance. — What sort of oats have these peasants? 
Their oats are large (KpynHwn) and cheap, but their hay is 
bad and not fresh. — Is your new clerk experienced ?— Yes, 
he is experienced and diligent, but he is very poor. — Whose 
horse is weak and lazy? — Ours. — Is the winter in Italy 
warm? — Yes, but this year the winter there was very 
cold. — Are men immortal ?— No, all men are mortal. 

Exeecise LXIIL 

Is this painter clever ? — He is very clever and very 
modest. — Is your coffee sweet ? — No, it is bitter, — Is the 
water in that pot warm? — -No, the water of which you 
speak is not warm; it is still cold. — How is the edge of 
your penknife? — ^It is sharp, but the edge of my other 
knife is blunt.— Is the knife sharp ? — ^Not veiy. — What 
sort of a master is your new one ? — He is kind and liberal, 
but my new mistress is wicked and mean.— Art thou faith- 
ful to thy new masters ? — ^Yes, but they are too severe and 
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too exacting. — Are your scissors ^harp ? — ^They are blunt, 
but the tailoress^s scissors are sharp. — ^What is the gardener 
carrying ? — He is carrying the rake and the pitchfork. 
Where does he carry them to ? — He is carrying them into 
the garden. — Are not your candlesticks new ? — No, they 
are already old. — Are they of silver or of pewter ? — They 
are of English pewter. — Give me a sharp fork, this one is 
too blunt. — I have no sharp forks, all my forks are blunt. 
Do you know this gentleman ? — Yes, I know him ; he is 
very insolent and sly, and therefore no one likes him. 
What did you want to say ? — I wanted to say, that I shall 
not be able to give you any flowers. — Are the flowers in 
your garden blooming already? — No, not yet, but they 
will be blooming soon. — What colours do you prefer? — I 
prefer the blue and green colours to all others. — Have you 
many flowers in your garden ? — No, not many, we have 
only roses, forget-me-nots, violets, lilies, cloves and a few 
other flowers. — Which trees in Northern Eu'ssia are green 
even in winter ? — Firs and pines only are green in wunter. 
Where does the cook take the firewood to? — He takes 
it to the kitchen. — Does he take it often thither? — He 
carries it only when his master orders him. — Waiter, bring 
me a glass of wine. — Yes, sir. — Can you go (in a vehicle) 
with us to-day to the play ? — No, I cannot go with you, I 
have to be at home to-day. 
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THIIITY-SECOND LESSON.— Tp^^^aT& BTop6i Fpoia, 


Of THE lOTmTiTE Mood. 

0 Heonpe^ijeHHOM^ HaKJOHeHiH. 

In order to eonjngate Eussian verbs it is essential to 
know beforeband their two fundamental formS;, viz. the 
infinitive and the third person plural of the present indica- 
tive; and in verbs wanting the present tense^ the third 
person plural of the future. 

There are in Eiissian two conjugations only, which 
embrace all the regular verbs, with all their so-called aspects 
(bu,^i>). These conjugations are distinguished by the in- 
flexions of the second person singular and the third person 
plural of the present. 

a. The first conjugation comprises the verbs having the 
second person singular ending in enib and the third person 
plural in yiT) or lOTi), as : 

H^emb, thou goest ^ they go. 

UfiTueniB, thou readest ; HiiirnoTTi, they read. 

h. The second conjugation comprises the verbs having 
the second person singular in Hint and third person plural 
in aTL or ai’D, as : 

thou liest down ; they lie down, 

roBopuEUB, thou speakest ; roi}op/in>, they speak. 

All regular verbs, according to the termination of the 
infinitive, and the inflexion of its first person singular of 
the present indicative, are subdivided into ten classes ; of 
which the first eight belong to the first, and the two last 
(the ninth and tenth) to the second conjugation. 
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Class 1 has the infinitive in tb, and the first person in lo, 
preceded by a vowel, which is preserved in conjugation. 
4 'B.ia-Tb, to do; do, ^ 

to change ; I change* 

Hjrfi-Tb, to have; iiM'fi-io, I have. * 
rnn-Tb, to rot; rni-io I rot. 

4 y-Ti»j to blow ; ^y-io, I blow. 

Class 2 has the infinitive in aii, preceded by a consonant, 
and in aii. after a vowel, having the first person in so, as ; 
OpaTb, to plough ; opio. I plough. 

to sow ; (Aio, I sow. 

To shake, KojeoaTB. ^ 

To slumber^ to doze, ^peMaxt. 


To drijD, 

I shake, etc., a K0.iod.no, tm K 0.ie- 
d*iemi), on'h 110.1 dd-iexii, 

I shook, ii KO-icOilni. 

I will shake, /i dy^y KO.iedriTK. 

Obs. 1. — Verbs of the second class in aiB, preceded by 
6, n, or M, take in the first person an ji before lo. 


TB. > I. 2. 

EanaiB. j ■ 

We sh.ike, etc., km 

Ko.ieO.'ieTe, onii Ko.ied.iion». 

We shook, mm iio.Teda.m. 

We will shake, mm dy^GMX Ke.iedriTB. 


It drips, Kan.iCT7>. 

It dripped, Kuiia./10. 

It rains, 

It was raining, me.n> AOHi^b. 

Rain, ^ojkab. 

Hail, rpa^-b. . 

Thunder, rpoMT*. 

Thunderstorm, rposii. 

It lightens (the lightning flashes), 
We shall have rain. 

It has left ojS" raining. 

To swallow, 

To gnaw, 

I gnaw, n rjiomj, tki rjoiKcmi), oii-b 
rjoffieT-L. 

I gnawed, a r.i04a.!Ti. 


It drizzles, Kprtn.ieTi>. 

It drizzled, Kparia.io. 

It snows, cnfii^L ii,^eT7>. 

It was snowing, uit;.rf> cn’gr'B. 

Snow, cntrii. 

It hails, rpa,rf> 

It thunders, rpoMT* rpcMflii, 
Lightning, Maini/i. 

Muinhi CBepiiacTT.. 
by^GT'E ^o:K4h. 

4o;k4l iipume:.!K. 

fiOTaTB. I. 1. 

Iio^aiB. L a. 

We gnaw, mm rJuiKOMT,, bli r.!<i;Ee' 
TO, oiiij r.i6;KyT7i. 

We gnawed, mm 


Obs. 2.— The consonaats t, 3, c, t, e, x, in verbs oi 
the second class, change into a, n, or m. 


MaxaTL. 

4tiniaTi). 

PfoaiL. 

IIlICaTB. 


L 2. 


To wave^ to brandish. 

To breathe^ 

To cut. 

To write, 

I breathe, « ^wniy, etc. 

I breathed, n 4Wia;ui». 

1 shall breathe, n 6y,iy 4miiiuti». 

Breathe, Aumirrc. 

Both, 

And, 

Both (the one and the other), 

0ns. 3. Two or more subjects in the singular, connected 
by either of the above copulative conjunctions, require the 
verb or the attribute in the plural 

John and Nicholas arc ill. 

The Apostles Peter and Paul. 

Both Mary and Laura are my pupils. 

Both Moscow and London are cities. 

Both are immortal. 

Either one or the other will he at 
our house. 

Neither one nor the other will bo 
here. 


I wave, ff Mamy, etc. 

I waved, a 

I will wave, n Cy^y siaxaTB. 
Wave, Mamii, Mauiiiie. 

n»an7» — ^xaKh n. 

( ri— II. 

n. 

li Tort, n ^pyrou. 


Kuan’b n HnKOJaii Oo.ibnw. 

AndcTO.iM IleTp'b h Haue-ni. 
luiKii Mapi’/i TUK'B II .laypa mow yre 
HiinM. 

H Slocnua n .Jdn^on^ ropo^a. 

H TOT'B II 4pyrdii (jesoiepTflw. 
f Juuo TOTit, .iiiOo 4pyrdii Oy^eiT* y 
nae^. 

fllii TOTX, nn 4pyr(jii ne Oy^ei^ 
84i;ci.. 


Obs. 4. The predicate is pnt in the singular when two 
or more subjects in the singular, and of the same gender, 
are connected by a conjunction, denoting an exclusive’ 
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action attributed eitlier to one of the two subjects, or to 
each alternatively. The following conjunctions are of this 
class: 

Either, — or, Jnoo, — jMo* 

Neither, — nor, Hu,— he. 

Not only,— but, He t&bko, — ho h. 

First one, — then, To, — to. 

Eitliei' one or the other will be re* Jtudo tot-b, .ih<5o ^pyroii sar- 

compensed. pa® 4 eHi». 

Neither cold nor heat acts upon him. Ha xdio^'B, hh JiiapTi ne ^-felicTByerB 

Ha Hero. 

Notonly youjbnt lalso was not there, HexojtKO bbi, ho h a ne 
First one and then another was To to ^pyroii cnpauinBaJii o 

asking about you. Baet. 

Obs. 5. — When, however, the subjects connected by alter- 
native coiijunctions are of diflPerent gender, and have for 
their predicate an adjective or a verb in the past tense, the 
predicate is put in the plural. 

Heat or cold Is injurious. Hlapi* tiin CT;f/'Ea Bpe<^Hbi. 

Neither he nor she was there. Ha oh'B, hh ona e6 Cllie laMi*. 

Either the brother or the sister will Jlado dpaxt, iiido cecxpa d^f^yxi* Ba- 
be recompensed. rpaJK^eHbx. 

Obs. 6. — -An adjective referring to two nouns of different 
gender agrees in gender with the masculine, and is put in the 
plural. 

The kind king and queen. 4^dpHe KopdjB H Kopo-idsa. 

The industrious father and mother Tpy^oirodHBBie oxdn'B h Maxt dtAHW. 
are poor. 

Obs. 7. — A common noun, referring to two or more pro- 
per names, or to adjectives, must be in the plural. 

The rivers Dnieper and Yolga are P*kh /^HtHp-B H Bdira cy^oxd^HM- 
navigable. 

' .. K..' ■ ■ 


Nicholas and Andrew are brothers. 
The Black and Caspian Seas abound 
in fish. 

Recompensed, irarpantAeHHBiii. 
Conscience, cubIjcti., f. 

A table-napkin, coJiipCma, 

A table-cloth, CKuiepTB. 

Out, 

How is it out of doors 'I 
It is very dark out. 

A heavy storm. 


HsEO.iafi a AH;?peii (>paTi»/i. 

Mopa HepHoe a KacniiicKoe nsoda- 
wiyioxE ptiuoii. 

To act, 4 'BiiCTBOBaTB. 

Sealing-wax, cypry'i'B. 

A wafer, o6.iaTKa. 

To seal, HenaxaTB. 

t Ha ^Bopl. 

KaiiOBo na ^Bopt? 

Ha 4Bop'6 oMeiib Teiiad. 

CaJBHaa rpoao. 


Exercise LXIV. 

Does your Brotlier or sister know wBere our school- 
mistress is now ? — ^No, neither my brother nor my sister 
knows where she is now. — ^Are the plate and the dish 
clean ? — ^Xo, neither the plate nor the dish is clean. — Is 
this good ? — ^Xeither this nor that is good. — Who told her 
that the kind father and mother are ill ? — Either Nicholas 
or his brother said so. — Is there not some one ill in this 
house? — Either the father or the son is ill. — Are the 
brother and sister weU? — Neither the brother nor the 
sister is well. — Had you many brothers ? — ^I had (obi.io) 
two brothers and one sister. — Is the city of Moscow 
pretty? — Yes, the city of Moscow is large and fine. 
Has your niece been in the fine city of Moscow?— No, 
hut she was in the ciiy of Athens.— Where are this monk 
and that clergyman going?— They are going into the 
temple. — What are you cutting? — I am cutting bread. 

What are this tailor and that bootmaker cutting ? The 

tailor is cutting red and blue doth, and the bootmaker is 
cutting yellow and black leather.— Will they both be 
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recompensed ? — Either lie or his son will be recompensed. 
WiE the brother or sister be recompensed also ? — ^Neither 
the brother nor the sister wEI be recompensed. — ^Is Athens 
now rich ? — I can say that the ancient (^peBBili) city of Athens 
was great and rich, but modern (noBBiii) Athens is small 
and poor. — ^Does he or his brother see on that little table 
the new works of the celebrated authoress ?— ITeither he 
nor his brother see on that little table any books. — Where 
have the hoy and the little girl been with their poor sick 
little dog ?— They were in their parents’ warm little room. 
Who wanted to give you a new linen napkin ?— The faith- 
ful servant of my good friend Alexander, son of Peter. 
Who has been reading this book? — The master and his 
lady pupil were reading it. — ^Did your servant bring a 
tumbler and a wine-glass ? — ^Yes, she did, but neither were 
clean. — ^Who is there dozing in the uncle’s easy-ehair? 
The old nurse is dozing. — Could she come to you yester- 
day ? — She could, but she would not. — Do you see the 
table and all that is on it ? — I see the table, but I see 
nothing on it. 

ExERCisn LXY. 

Was it raining or snowing yesterday ? — ^No, there was 
no rain or snow yesterday, but the day before yesterday 
and on lYednesday last week the weather was very bad. 
Has it left off raining ? — ^Xo, it has not yet left off raining, 
and therefore we cannot go for a walk. — Does the countess 
like to ride on horseback ? — -Yes, she does very much. 
Who likes to read and to write ? — ^Tiie diligent lady pupil. 
Does she write well already ? — she does not write well 
yet. — -Had this servant something new?— She had a new 
dress and a handkerchief^ which her kind mistress gave 
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(rro,5[apuTL) her. — Has oiir old lauadress brought the linen 
already? — No, she will bring it to-morrow.- — ^ Who carried 
away from here the table-cloth, which the servant brought ? 
No one carried it away, it is here on the table. — -Where 
is that dragoon galloping to ? — He is not galloping, but is 
going at a trot. — Where did the maid-servant carry away 
my yellow dress to ? — She has taken it to the bed-room. 
Happy is one whose conscience is pure. — Who took my 
steel pens? — Either the master or his pupil took them. 
Has the servant brought the new tumblers and wine- 
glasses already? — Not yet, but there he is coming himself, 
and is carrying not only the new tumblers and wine-glasses, 
but also a table-cloth and a few knives, forks, spoons and 
table-napkins. — To whom are you writing this letter ?^ — 
am writing to my daughter. — Do you not want some 
wafers ? — ^No, I do not want any wafers, I always seal my 
letters with red or black sealing-wax ; but light this wax 
•candle, if you please, for me. — ^There it is, I have lit it,— I 
thank you then very much, I want nothing more. — ^Where 
did the maid-servant go ? — She went into the garden for 
the children, because it is already time for them to take 
tea, — Go to the garden and bring (npEBecTii) tbe chil- 
dren here, because it thunders and lightens.— But they 
are not afraid of thunder or lightning. — I know that, 
but the governess says that in such weather they should 
be in tbe room and not out.— Is the storm outside heavy ? 
The storm is not very heavy. — ^Is the sky clear ?— No, 
there are still thick clouds passing (xo^htb), so that I 
think we shall have a thunderstorm. 


THIETY-THIRD LESSOK 

Tpo^^aTB ipeim yp6KT>. 

Of the Infinitwe {continued). 

Class 3 has the infinitive in otb, preceded by op^ first 
arson in lo : 

Kojotb, to prick ; miio, I prick. 

Ob>s. L— There are but five verbs with this endiiis:. 


Class 4 has the infi.nitive in saiB, preceded by first 
person in lO, before which e is changed into lo (>Ke, ^e, me 
are changed into Hiv/ny, my), and o into y. 

rope-BaTB, to grieve ; rop-io-io, I grieve. 

Hie-BaxL, to chew ; H£-y-i6, I chew. 

CoBtTO-uaTb, to advise ; C0Bl>T-y-i0j I advise. 


I was writing, a nnca.i'B. 

I was ploughing, h naxki'h. 
I was drinking, a nii.i'L. 

I was working, a paOoTa.i'B. 
I led, a Bto. 


I did, ff 4-S.ia.n). 

I grieved, a ropeBaJi*. 

I advised, a cob'^toboj^. 
I read, a »inTa.!^. 

I rode, 3 ’l5xa.rB. 


Obs. 2. — Russian verbs have one past tense only; thus, 
I was working/^ I did work/^ I worked/^ etc., are ren- 
dered R paooxadB. 


Where have you been ? 
I was at Calais. 


Fa'S bh 6 ^i.ih ? 
fl Cuj'b Bi Ka.1^. 


Obs. 3. — Foreign nouns ending in e, y, n are inde- 
clinable. 

The weather. Horo^a. 

How is the weather ? EasoBa irord^a? 

It is fine weather. TIpeKp4cHaa noro^a. 

It is bad weather. 4ypfla3 aoro/ja. 


Obs. 4. — is/ being the present tense of tbe imper- 
sonal verb ecTB, is not translated; 

It is cold. Xa.T0j(Hd. 

It is warm. Ten jo. 


Obs. 5. — ‘ It is/ ecxB, when referring to an indefinite 
adjectivOji is not translated^ and the adjective is put in the 
neuter. 


These indefinite adjectives 

in the neuter, used with the 

impersonal verb ecTB, ^it is. 

/ form compound impersonal 

verbs, which govern the dative : 

I am cold. 

Mrit (ecTi>) xo.!Ojnd. 

I w’as cold. 

Mn-fe dwjo X 0 .i 04 iid. 

I shall he cold. 

Mn* dy^erix xo.i 04 iid. 

Who will be pleased? 

KoMy npiaxHo ? 

He will be pleased. 

Emj 6f^BT'h npiaiHO. 

It will be cold. 

xo.io^iid. 

Were you warm ? 

Bilii.10 .in Bail. Teii.i6 ? 

I was very hot. 

Bw.fo oieriB JKapEO. 

Who feels very hot ? 

liOMj d^eiiB JKapKO ? 

Out (of doors). 

Ila^BOpB. 

How is it out of doors ? 

KaKOBo iia .iBopit ? 

It is very damp out. 

Ila ciJipo, 

It is foggy. 

TyMllBHO. 

It is dry. 

Cyxo. 

Dull, n'lCMypHuii. 

Damp, wet, CLipdih 

Dry, cyxdii. 

Clear, bright, acHBiih 

Hot, HJapidii. 

D.ark, TeieBiu. 

The weather, noru^a. 

Bad weather, nenoro^a. 


Obs. 6. — ^When the subject consists of a proper and 
common noun the predicate agrees in gender with the latter : 

The city oi Riga is rich. rdpo^x Pira OoruTi. 

The river Dnieper is deep. P^Ka rjyOoE^ 
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Obs. 7 . — Two or more adjectives in the singular^ when 
used in the genitive, dative, instrumental, or prepositional 
cases, require the noun to which they i*efer to be put in the 
plural; 

I do not like white and black H He 4io6ii5 ^epearc s diiaro ijE-t- 

(colours). TOBt. 

In the high and low houses the B-b bhc<>komi h iidsKOMi. ^OMaxt Kdji- 

rooms are small. HaTM Ma.!H. 


Obs. 8. — ^In the nominative case, however, after a few 
adjectives in the singular, the substantive is put in the 
singular and not in the plural. 

The red and white houses are high. EpaCHBifi H dl&iBiii ^omb bbicokh- 
White and black colours are opposites. Btoii n vepHBili npoTEBono- 

The first and second hours are ndpsBii n BTOpdt nacB npoBe^cEbi. 
spent. 

To feel, ’lyBciBOBaiB, L 4. 

We feel, mbi HyBCTByeMB. 

You feel, bbi HyBCTByeie. 

They feel, ohii HyBCTByioxB. 

Wefelt, MBiHyBCTBOBaaH. 

We shall feel, mbi Oy^eMB HyBCTBO, 
BaTB. 

Feel, H;^BCTByS^ plural, HyBCTByilie. 
on feel? f EaKB bbi ceda H^BCTByexe ? 


I feel, fl H;fBCTByio. 

Thou feelest, tbi vyBCTByeniB. 
He feels, ghb HyBCTByexB. 

I felt, a HyBCTBOBa-i^, a, o. 

I shall feel, fl 6fM HyBCTBOBaxB. 


•Less, fewer. 

Less, fewer — ^than. 

He has fewer horses than I. 

He has less cloth than you. 


Menie. 

Meuie — Herein. 

y Herd Mentefloraa^ldii HejneinyMenj 
y Herd Mealie cvkhu HejEean y Baci). 


Obs, 9. — ‘^Less^ and ^ fewer’ are rendered by 
which governs the genitive* 



Much, 

Much better. 
Much worse. 
Much stronger. 
Much weaker. 


ropas^o. 

Topas^o 
ropas^o xyJKe. 
ropas^o CH.ifcB'Se, 
ropaSvJiO wad^e. 


Obs. 10.-—^ Mueli/ before a comparative^ is translated 
ropaa^o. 

Do you drink wine ? f pri 3 B']& b&t nbere bhoo ? 

Does he not speak ? f PasB'B ohi> He roBOpiiTi* ? 

Was then the house his ? f PasB'S 4 om’b dBiJCB ero ? 

Yes, it was his. 4a, 6ro d&i.i'b erd 40 M 3 . 

Obs. 11. — Englisli interrogative sentences expressing 
doubt, or in which do is used with a certain emphasis, are 
rendered by pasBi. 


To draw^ 

To fret. 

To fret after^ 

To draw a picture. 

To draw a picture (likeness). 
He drew a picture. 

He was drawing. 

It hails. 

It freezes. 

To-day the weather is fine, but the 
day before yesterday we bad 
rain. 

It was damp yesterday, but to-mor- 
row it will be dry. 
rains fast, 
e shall have rain. 

The thunderstorm has ceased. 

Storm, 6;f p/I. 

Sleet, roioie^ni^a. 
Warmth, lenid. 


PucoBm. 

Toceobetb. 

ToCKOBaiB no (with the pre- 
positional). 

HapncoBaTB KapTiiny. 

HapHCOBaiB nopipem 
OH-B HapHCOBai'B KapTHHy# 

Ob’b phcobIib. 

MoposBTB (impersonal verb). 

Cerd^na npeKpCicHaa nord^a, ho tpctb- 
aro 4 H/I ffieiB 40 JIU&* 

Bsepa 6km ciJipo, ho aaBTpa dy^ei-B 
cyxo. 

HAeiB CM.!BIIBlfi 40ai4B. 

B^AOTB 40/K4B. 

rpo3a npom^a. 

Frost, MopdBB. 

Hail, rpa^B. 

The cold, xojioab. 


Exbecise LXVL 

What are you doing there ?— I am drawing.— What are 
you drawing ?— I am drawing a little horse for my sister 
Does this officei-^s sister dance well ?— She dances excel 
lently.-With whom did your niece dance at the countess’s 
hall ?-She did not dance with anybody, she never dances 
Whom IS this Httle girl kissing?— She kisses her kind 
nurse.— After whom is this unfortunate widow fretting ? 
She is fretting after her son.— Where is her son ?— He is 
abroad.— Who has fewer friends than we?— We have fewer 
friends than you— Has the German as much of your money 

as of his own ? — He has less of his own than of ours. What 

have you seen in Eiga ? — I saw there many lofty houses ■ 
and many broad streets, but few large gardens, and not a 

single park. Have I taken your gloves, or my own ? You 

have taken your own, and my sister took mine.— What 
kind of weather had you yesterday in the village ?— It was 
very cold there the day before yesterday, but yesterday it 
was warm.— Which dresses did she bring ?— She brought 
the white and yellow dresses.— Did not she bring the red 
also ?— No, she did not bring it.— How is the road ?— The 
road is very bad. Has their neighbour as many dogs as 
horses?— He has fewer of the latter than of the former. 
Has the merchant as many ships as we ?— He has fewer 
ships than we, and we have less corn than he.— Is it hot 
out ?— No, it is raining.— Were the peasants sowing barley 
yesterday?- No, the whole of yesterday it was snowing 
and hailing. It has left off snowing now, and therefore go 
and tell the peasants that they may sow the corn.— How 
are your meadows ? — They are already green.— Why did 
you not come to us yesterday ?— I did not come to you 
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because tbe weatlier was too bad.— Does this Italian draw 
well? — ^Yes, but that PrenebmaJi draws still better.— Did 
tbe German describe France well ?— He described it miieli 
better than the Italian. — 'Which pen had yon and wliieh 
had he ? — I had the pen yon see here, and he had my sisteFs 
pen. — ^Does your sister write as well as you?— She writes 
much better than L — ^Did the laundress wash your linen? 
What kind of wreath had the eharming bride on her head ? 
She had a wreath of real flowers. 


'■■. Exekcise LXVIL ■ ■ 

Is her dress as pretty as mine ? — Her dress is much pret- 
tier than yours. — How is the weather to-day out? — ^The 
weather to-day is much better than yesterday. — Is it rain- 
ing? — it has left off raining, only it is a little dull. 
You are pale to-day, are you ill then? — No, I am not ill, 
but I do not feel quite well.— How did you feel (yourself) 
yesterday ?— I felt much better than to-day.— Is the cold 
great to-day ?— No, it is not cold to-day, one may even say 
that it is warm, but the weather is disagreeable.— Has the 
cook brought the boiled eggs ? — Yes, she has brought them 
already. — -Are you going on foot to the railway?— No, I 
do not like to go on foot, I am going in a carriage, and I 
have already sent my servant for one.— Did she cook to- 
day? — Y^es, she made a soup with greens, and roasted a fat 
turkey, which I will eat at my dinner with some salad. 
How many times have you been this year to the French 
plays? — Only three times; only five times.— How many 
horses have you got ? — ^I have a pair only, but they gallop 
excellently. — Who is this woman ?— It is the woman who 
washes our linen. — ^Does she wash also the floors ? — She 
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does not wash any floors, she washes linen only.— Wliose 
is that charming child that plays at ball in the garden yon- 
der?— It is the rich banker’s little son.— Where did you 
bring these fruits from ?— I brought them from the garden. 
Are they ripe?~They are riper than those which our kind 
aunt brought for us yesterday. 


THIRTY-POUETH LESSOK 

Tpii^uaTL neTBepTBiii YpoirB. 

Of the Infinitive {contimied). 

Class 5 has the infinitive in aiB preceded by a consonant^ 
first person in y : 

PB-aib, to tear ; pB-y, I tear, 
to wait ; I wait. 

Class 6 the infinitive in tb preceded by a vowel, first 
person in By, My, ny : 

Hin-Tb, to live; JKH-By, I live. 

n.iM-Tb, to swim ; I swim. 

Obs. 1.— Of the twelve verbs belonging to this class, six 
only preserve the vowel in the indicative ; the other six 
have the vowel before m, h, either changed or left out, as: 

JKaiB, to squeeze ; HiMy, I squeeze. 

STB, to talve ; I take. 

Class 7 has the infinitive in tb or th, first pei'son in y 
after consonants 6, 4 , t, 3, c, p, r, k : 

Bec-TM, to lead ; Be-4y, I lead. 

rpec-Tii, to row ; rpe-d;f, I row. 
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Class 8 has the infinitive in hytl, first person in hv pre- 
ceded generally by a consonant : 

S/id-nyifc, to feel cold ; 3fl6-Hy, I feel cold. 
diin-HTTb, to adhere ; .iim-ny, I adhere. 


L 5. 


To take, Bpaib, } 

To call, 3Ba'rb, ) 

Obs* 2. — Some monosyllabic verbs of the fifth class take 
the euphonic e or 0 : 


I take, etc., a (5epy, tw depeniB, 0H^ 
6epen», 

We take, etc., mm depe5i’&, bh depeie, 
OHH depyrii. 


I call, etc., n bqbj, tbi aoBeiHB, ohib 
30BeTT». 

We call, etc., mm soBeM’B, BBi soBeie^ 

OHiisOByT'B. 


I called, fl 3Ba.!^., 3Ba.ia, 3Ba.!d, 
We called, mm sbIih. 

I will call, ft 6f^Y 3BaT&. 

We will call, mbi 6y4eM’B seaiB. 
Call, 30BH, SOBHie. 


To take, 

I took, ft 

We took, MMOpa-iH. 

I will take, }i,(5y4y dpatB, etc. 

We will take, Mti {Jy^e^-B OpaiB, etc. 

I have taken, a uaa.i’i. 

Take, dep«, Oepiiie. 

jSTot long ago, lately, 
The other day, lately. 

He was at home not long ago. 
We saw him the other day. 

In summer, jiBtom'B. 

In spring, BecHoB). 

In the morning, yipoM'B. 


BpaiL, imperfect aspect. 
Bsaxh, perfect aspect. 

We have taken, mm bssih, 

I will take, etc., ft B03BMy, tbi bo 3B- 
MeinB, OH'B B03BMeXT>. 

We will take, etc., mbi BOSBMei’B, bbi 
BOSBM eie, OHII BOSBMyT-B. 

Take, BOSBMH, B03BMIlTe. 

4aBHHa. 

OH'B ObIJ-B 4d3ia. 

Mbi ero aaM^^HS. 

In autumn, dceHBK). 

In winter, smidio. 

At night, Ho’JBio. 


Obs. 3. T^mes of the day or seasons, in answer to the 
question ‘ when ?’ ' at what time when standing alone, are 
put m the instrumental ease; hut when they are in con- 
junction with some determinative word they are put in the 

accusative, with the preposition B’B. 


It is warm in summer, but cold in 
autumn and winter. 

This winter is extremely cold. 

Last summer we had very little 
fruit. 

Last night he came to us. 


HlapKO, HO dceHBK) H SHMOIO 

xojo;?Hd. 

HMH'j&mnaa sHMa HpesBUHaliHO xo- 

.?04Ha. 

npouuoe jiIto y nac'h di^io dnenB 

M^O IIi04:6B']b. 

B’B updffljyio HOHB OH’B iipiiine.i’B K*!* 


He came at night, 

I am a man and she is a woman. 


Ohx npameiB H(5hbio. 

f fl MyiKHaHa a oiia HienmiiHa, 


Obs. 4.— a substantive predicate is put in the nominative 
when connected with the subject of the proposition by the 
present tense of the verb ‘ to be,^ 6 bit£. 


A man is a sensible being. 

London and Moscow are cities. 

Both the horse and the ass are 
domestic animals. 

Both Andrew and Nicholas were 
uncle’s children. 

Adam was the first husbandman. 


’Te.iOB'tK'B ecTB cyn^ecTBo paByimoe. 

JOH.^OH’B H MOCKBa CJ’TB ropO^U, 

H Jidma^B h oce-i-B cyrb AOMunmin 
jkhbothlih. 

An^pen h HaKOJaii ObLjH 
A'feTn. 

t A4;aM’B dbi.i’b nepBbiM’B BCMJie^'Bjib- 
HCM-B. 


Obs. 5. substantive predicate connected with the 
subject by the past tense of the verb 6 bitb, ‘ dtui.,’ is put in 
the nominative when it denotes some natural state of the 
subject, and in the instrumental when it denotes some state 
dependent on some act of the subject ; in the latter case 
the verb S&ui. becomes a predicate, and the substantive its 
complement. 


Cam was Adam’s son. K4 hhb (SHJTb chh-b A^^a. 



Cam was the murderer of his bro- 
ther Abel. 

He was my brother. 

He was a diligent boy, but now he 
is lazy. 

Intolerable, necnoCEBih. 
Suffocating, 

Dusty, nLWLUHil, 

Windy, B’iTpHnwii. 

Witty, ocTpoyMHMh. 

To write, iianiicaTB, perf. asp. 
A criminal, npecTynmiKTi. 


Eani’fc y6i1ii|eio 6paTa CBoerd 

OE'b fiBI.I'B MOli (Jpaii*. 

0h 1» dBI.I'B npiIieJKHBIM'B MaJbrmEOMB, 

a xenepb 4 ’Ijhmb’b. 

Heat, aiapt, aiapa. 

Sultriness, 3Hoii. 

Temperate, yM'ipeHH&iS. 
Overwhelmed, coKpymenHBiiL 
Still, calm, TusIS, 

To finish ploughing, BCnaxaib. 

An evil-doer, 3 . 104 'Bfi. 


Hough sea, Oypaoe Mope. 


Pleased, glad, Pa^b, a, o, (gov. the dat.) . 
•The adjective pa^b has the apocopated form only 

glad to see you ? Eto pa^S'B Baci» ? 

pa^’B. 

lad ? Pa;(a m ’ona ? 

lad you came* Oh^ pa^ix ’ITO bli rrpn mj th 

td of it. H dTQMv pa.i'B, 

orning. S^paBCTBynie. 

^ou good health. f 4d0paro B^opoBBa (aieAam BaMx). 


Obs. 7 . — IKedaK) saMb, ^ I wish you/ is usually omitted. 

npoHifi. 

y neipii n y Cepria ^bm-b Tadt^Ki>, no 
y bc'Bxb iipoTOXB e6 Cblio. 
TdiBKO ka p'fiKfi cy^oxd^Ha, Bci& upd- 
^ia He cy40xd4HBi. 

Spring, BecdHHit, 

Autumn, ad^eeike, oc^HHii, 
Morning, ^TpeHHit. 

Adam, A^aMB. 

Eve, Efia. 

Et csetera, h npdnee. 


Other (the rest), 

Peter and John had some tobacco, 
but all the others had none. 
Only this river is navigable, all 
others are not. 

Summer, adjective, 

Winter, adjective, suMDiii. 

The learning, study, yndflie. 
Abraham, 

Abel, Abc^b. 
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Exercise LXVIII. 


Who were the first people ? — Adam and Eve were the 
first people.— Has your friend always been a master?— Ho 
he was formerly a military man.— Who was the miirdPT-A,’ 
of Abel ?— His brother Cain.— Were you at the o-rand 
duchesses ball ?— Yes, but only a few guests danced at that 
ball, all the others played at cards— Was your school 
mistress with you at the theatre ?— She was not there but 
her husband was there with me ; he felt cold, but I felt 
warm.— Did you go to the village on horseback or in a 
carriage ?— The road was very dusty, and therefore I went 
on horseback, and not in a carriage.— We had a fine, lio>ht 
coach and four excellent horses.— How was the road"’ in 
spring?— Extremely muddy.— And the weather?— H ^ag 
frightfully cold, and our fur-coats were not warm enouob 
How is the climate in Eussia ?— It is very hot and dustv 
there in summer, in winter very cold and dry, in sprincl 
it is temperate, but muddy, and in autumn althouob 
not cold, yet very domp.-Witl, whom am yon goi„f. ho”, 
m the evening !— With Captain Pcti-ot— How many eisters 
had your neighbour, the tailoress ?— She had five sisters 
Had not she three little girls and two boys ?— Ho all her 

children were girls.-Arethehorseandtheass useful animals? 

Both the horse and the ass are useful auimals.—How is 
the country in which you passed all hst summer?— It is 
a charming one. You see there large forests, with old hio-fi 
pines, fertile fields, luxuriant green meadows; you s'’ee 
there healthy people only, men and women, old men and 
cilildreii, and not a single pale or unhealtliv face. — Bid the 
young Frenchmen that were with you on the steamer eat 
much . They ate little, but they drank much.— Did the 


pretty Freneliwomen drink much also ? — ^They did not eat, 
did not drink, and did not talk with anybody. — Was the 
sea calm ? — During the day it w^as calm, but in the evening, 
at night, and early in the morning it was very stormy. 
How are the summer days in Siberia ? — ^Tlie summer days 
in that country are tolerably warm, but the long winter 
nights are very cold. 

'ExmciB'E LXIX. 

Who is calling you ?— The gardener is calling me. — Did 
the gardener^’s wife call you also? — No, she did not call 
me.-— Do you take your son with you to the theatre ?■ — ^No, 
I never take him with me, because he is still too young. 
Whom are they calling ? — ^Tiiey call nobody. — What are 
you taking there ? — I take the book wiiieh you have 
ordered me to take. — Call your brother and tell him that 
it is time to dine, and that all in the dining-room are 
already dining.- — I called him twice, but he says that he 
cannot come, because he has to learn his lessons. — Have 
you seen in the prison the obstinate criminal, who has 
fetters on his hands and feet?-— I saw him, but he is not 
obstinate now, but overwhelmed with grief and misfortune ; 
he is now no longer an evildoer, but an unfortunate man. 
Why do you tear this velvet?— I do not tear it, but cut 
it. — Where do you live in winter ? — We live in winter and 
autumn in town, and in summer and spring in the village. 
Do you feel cold in winter ? — feel cold when out, but I 
do not feel cold in the room. — Have you taken a cigar 
already ? — No, I have not yet, but I will take one. — When 
was your brother at the banker’s ? — He was at the banker^’s 
the other day. — Is it windy out of doors ?— The weather 
is fine to-day, but it was very windy yesterday. — To whom 



were you speaking this morning ? — I spoke to a friend of 
mine;, an Eiiglisiiinan ; but do you not know him ? — ^No, 
I have not the honour. — Have you written the letter ? 
No^ I have not written it yet, but I will write it. — When 
will you 'write it ? — To-morrow morning or after dinner, 
when I shall have time for it. — Are your peasants ploughing 
already ? — They have already finished ’ ploughing and are 
now sowing wdieat, oats and barley. — Good morning, my 
dear Basil, son of Peter, I am very glad to see you and 
(all) yours in good health. — Where are you leading your 
little daughter ? — I am leading her to the school. — Do you 
take her there often ? — I take her there every day. — Did 
not the seamstress lose something ? — Yes, she lost a little 
needle. — Ts your sister pleased that we take her with us 
this evening to the theatre ? — Yes, she is very pleased. 


THIRTY-PIPTH LESSON.— Tp/Mnait niihiii YpSirh. 

Of the lafinitue (coniinuecl). 

Second Conjugation. 

Class 9 has the infinitive in ixB, preceded by the radical 
consonants 6, n, m, h, J[, p, 4, Tj c ; the first person is like 
that of the second class, i.e. k), (jiiy, uy, my, my), 

CKopiVlsTB, to sorrow ; CKopO-.i-io, I sorrow. 

to order ; X order. 

Caj-to, to sit ; cn-Hi-y, 1 sit. 

Obs. 1. — The euphonic A is inserted after 6, m, n, and 
T, c are changed into their corresponding consonants ;k, 
m in the first person only, 

Tepnlib, to endure ; Tepn.ii6, TdpnHinB, etc, 
see j BuiKy, etc. 
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To this class must be added : 

а. Verbs in art, preceded by a radical vowelj as : 

CTO-aib, to stand ; CTO-w, I stand, 

б, And those verbs in aiB, px’eceded by jk, h, m, in which 
i before these consonants is changed into a for euphony^ as: 

JlemaTB, to lie down 5 JieJEy, I lie down. 

Class 10 has the infinitive in iitl^ first person in h), (jKy, 

ny, my^ my)- 

Cipd-nTB, to build 5 CTpd-io, I build. 
mfeH-iir’b, to value ; xitH'-io, I value. 
wfiofi-fiTb, to love ; Jfio 0 -.i-i 6, 1 love. 

X04-UTI), to walk ; xo-JEy, I walk, 

Obs, 2. — The insertion of an j after 6, m/ as also the 
change of consonants for euphony,, is made in the first 
person only. 


Note.- 


-T erbs of the first eight classes belonging to the 


first conjugation have the second person singular of the 
present indicative in enibj and the last two classes belong- 
ing to the second conjugation^ have the second person of 
the present indicative in nmb. 


To endure^ to bear, 

To be hanging. 

To make a noise, to bluster, 

I endure, etc., a Tcpn.iio, th 
T epnumb, om> Tcpunii*. 

■We endure, etc., mm TepnHM%, 
BB{ TepniiTC, oiiti TepriaTi*. 

1 endured, a Tepukrb. 

Endure, lepnii, Tepnuie* 


TepnliTb. 

Bucfab. 

lUysrtTi.. 


II. 9. 


I am hanging, etc,, a Biiuiy, Tbi bh- 
CUmb, Oli'b BIICUT'L. 

We are hanging, etc., mh biichm’L, 
BH BncHie, oiiii Biicarb. 

I was hanging, a bhc'B.i'B. 

Be hanging, bhcu, Bucuxe, 
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To fly, A 

To fly, Ji 

Dejin. Imp. Asp. 
j:eTtej to €y ; 

Th ^[eTilmE, thou flyest; 
OHib ieTMTb, he flies ; 

Mm ^eTHni, we fly ; 

Bm jeTHie, you fly ; 

Oim ieTiiTi), they fly; 
fl I was flying ; 

aeTiiie, fly ; 

To hear, C 

To listen to, C 

To obey, C 


•lexiTB, definite II. 9. 
•lexaTB, indefinite 1. 1, 
ludejin. Imp. Asp. 


TLi jieTaemb. 
©n't .leifieTB. 
mu jteiaeM'b. 
BEi jeiaexe. 

OHU JEexafOT'b. 


jiCTiifi, leTafiie. 

CibimaTB, II. 9. 
CiyfflaTB, I. 1. 
CiyfflaTBCfi, 1. 1. 


Obs. 3. — CjymaTb governs the accusative, and c-iymaTbCH, 
the genitive. 

I)o you hear the singing of the C.i6mHTe ah bh ntEie cojiobb 4 ? 
nightingale? 

Yes, I do. 4a, CA6ffly. 

Whom are you listening to ? Kord bm CAf maeie ? 

I am listening to the master. S. CAymaio yniheAff. 

She is listening, but does not hear. Ofiii CAymaeT-b, ho He c-ijJiniHTb. ■ 

Do you obey your master ? CAyinaeiecb ah bm CBoero ynaxeAfl ? 

Yes, I do obey him. a eru BcerAa CA^finaiocb. 

A TO, Hero. 

He myM^Te, a to pasSf <550x0 SojEsyio 
Maxb. 

^afixe ^TOMy Hiiaewy ne to 

OHb yMpexb cb r6A04F. 


Or (otherwise), or (if not), 

Do not make a noise, or you will 
wake the sick mother. 

Give this beggar some money, or 
he will die of hunger. 


Degrees or Comparison. 

CxeneHH CpaBHeHk. 

The adjective in Russian, as in English, possesses three 
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degrees of comparison, tlie positive, tlie comparative and 
the superlative. 

Adjectives denoting quality or quantity, as also adverbs 
derived from adjectives, form the comparative by a change 
in the termination of the positive, as: 

4<^pHii5 kind ; 40(5p'ie, kinder, 

eteHHS, strong ; CH-ibH'Be, stronger. 

■ There are two different forms of the comparative : one 
declinable, ending iniuniiK, aiimin, iniil, formed of adjectives 
with full termination, and another indeclinable, ending in 
ie, e, formed of apocopated adjectives. 

4 o<?pt>^niaH SKeHmHHa. Kinder woman. 

^OCipituiie Kinder people. 

Obs. 4. — -The declinable comparatives have all the genders 
and both numbers, and are generally placed before a noun, 
while the indeclinable ones, like the apocopated adjectives they 
are derived from, are invariable, and are put after a noun, as : 

UeJOB^KT) 4odp'fie,* The man is kinder. 

Blieiia 4o6ple, The wife is kinder. 

JI104H ;{o 0 p'fee, People are kinder. 

The termination iimifi, is placed before the radical con- 
sonants B, 6, n, M, H, I, p, T, as : 

cheap ; 46111684110110, cheaper, 

CiadMi, weak ; CJaCliiniifi, weaker. 

Exceptions: Mo.i04dii, young 3 younger. 

Xy4dM, had ; xy4iniii, worse. 

Obs. 5. — ^Adjectives in 3Lm, Chiii, adfi, min, have no de- 
clinable comparative. 

Adjectives in riii, idii, xiu, form the comparative in JKaii- 
mm, uaimifi, maiimia, as; 

Cipdrifi, severe ; CTpoJKaSmifi, more severe. 

Kp4nKia, strong ; KP’feaoafimiB, stronger, 
old ; BeTraaiimiB, older. 


Obs. 6. — Most adjectives in ria, Kifi, xiH, have no de- 
clinable comparative. 

Obs. 7. — The following entirely alter their form in the 
comparative. 

BejiiEiii, great; greater. 

Xoponriii, good; .lyHiniii, better. 

MiUbiii, small ; smaller. 

Obs. 8. — ^The following adjectives in Kiii, preceded by a 
consonant, and in oidii, form their comparatives in various 
ways, dropping at the same time k, ok. 

KpaTidfi, I sjioj>ter. • 

KopoTKiii,) 

B-iiisKiii, near; <5.inaiafiini0:, nearer. 

HnsKiii, lowj vile; HiUKaiimifi, lower. 
ninpoKiii, broad ; mupniiii, broader. 

BBicoKiii, high ; Bbicmiii, higher, 
rwiyddidii, deep; r.iy(JO*niiiiniu, deeper. 

ToheiI, thin ; TOiPiaii mi ii, thinner, 

4diriii, long : ^o-HKiiurniii, longer. 

4a.te*KiiJ[, distant ; more distant. 

Obs. 9. — Adjectives wanting either of the above compara- 
tives express the comparative by adding 6ojte, ^more,^ as: 

Bdrfie y3Kih, More narrow. 

Bdil&epaA'B, More glad. 

Obs. 10, — The declinable comparative is used instead of 
the superlative when bsb BcixB, ‘ of all/ (than any) is 
understood, as : 

.ler’^aiiraii (h3'B bc ^ tb ) lighter than any, lightest. 

.5y*iniiii (HSt BCteii), better than any, best. 

The same result is obtained by adding the prefix aan, as : 

Haniy’imifi, The best. 

HaiixyAmiii, The worst. 
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The superlative is formed by adding caM&ifi^ ^ most/ to 
the positive. 


CbiMfi npeKpacsHfi, 

CiiMHH ^erKiii, 

CaMMii 40l5pBii, 

To respect, to revere. 
To peek. 

Harmful, 

Polike, 

Precious, TtparoiitHHWSi. 
Envy, gaBHCTi), f. 
Gambling, arpa. 
Raspberry, la-fHfra. 
Strawberry, E.iy{)HMEa. 
A blessing, 

Your obedient servant. 

Your most obedient servant. 
A bird of prey. 

Younger brother. 

Eldest son. 


Most beautiful. 

Lightest, 

Kindest* 

yBaaim, 

Kjesaib. 

Famous, cJiasHBifi. 

Good tempered, diaroHpaBH&iS. 
Obedient, HOC.i^inHMa. 
Conscience, cdfi’ScTij, f, 

A favourite, iioSibiep’B. 
Gooseberry, KpHatdBHHE'B. 
Currant, CMopd^Hsa. 

B.!aro. 

Baiii’B noKopHBiM c^iyrS,. 

Barn'S noKopH'JjiiiniH cjyra, 
X^iifnaa niHua. 

dpai’B. 

CTapmiii cue's. 


Exeecise LXX. 

What are these stone-masons building ?■— They are huild- 
ing a house for the richest and most liberal merchant in 
the toTO. Has he a good garden ? — His garden is the 
finest m the town. — Which is the prettiest animal? 
The horse is the prettiest and most nseful of our do- 
mestic animals.— Where is your friend?— She is sit- 
ting on the bench in the garden.- What are you sitting 
upon?— I am sitting on a chair and the little dog is 
lyiug at my feet. WTiich is the most harmful passion ? 
Gambling is the most harmful passion, and envy is the 
vilest.— WTiere are you going?— I am going to the 
cleverest and most experienced doctor in the town, because 
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liealth is maE’^s most precious treasure. — ^Yes, my friend^ 
liealtli and a tranquil eonscienee are the greatest blessings. 
Do you see that youths whom all his friends respect? 
Yes ; he is the politest and most diligent of all the pupils. 
The hare is the most timid animal. — Wiiat is that hang- 
ing on the nail? — A beautiful picture is hanging on the 
nail. — Which is the pleasantest season of the year ? — Spring 
is the pleasantest, and summer is the warmest season. — The 
eagle is the largest and strongest of all birds of prey. — ^The 
highest mountains are in Switzerland, and the largest rivers 
in America.— Can all birds fly? — ^ilost birds fly, but there 
are birds which cannot fly. — Can the ostrich fly ? — No, the 
ostrich is a bird which cannot fly, but only walk. — Whither 
are these pigeons flying ? — They are flying to their nests. 
Who is our best friend ? — ^A good book is our best, truest 
and most sincere friend, and also our pleasantest companion. 
Do you hear what they say ? — I am listening, but I do 
not hear, because I am sitting too far from them. — The 
most faithful friend is not as true as the Bible, and the 
cleverest companions are not as witty and wise as the 
fables of the famous fabulist ^Esop.— The Volga is the 
largest river in Russia. — The longest day and the shortest 
night is on the twenty-first of J une ; the shortest day and 
the longest night is on the twenty- first of December. 

Exercise LXXL 

Will all the lady pupils go with us to the theatre to-day ? 
No, we take with us the most diligent only. — What does 
this woman trade in? — She trades in fruit. — What fruit 
has she? — She has most excellent raspberries, large (Kpynn- 
Liii) plums, pears, apples, and fresh gooseberries. — Is it 
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true that the elephant is the most sagacious animal ? — Yes, 
it is true. — ^Did you bring some gold? — I only brought 
some silver. — I advise you to bring some gold^ or it will 
be impossible to buy that expensive horse. — Did the cook 
buy some fruit and some wine ? — He bought some of the 
best wine, and some most excellent fruit. — Are you standing 
or sitting? — I am sitting, and not standing. — Are they 
sitting also ? — ^No, they are not sitting, but standing. — The 
cleverest people are not always the richest or happiest, and 
the richest people are not always the most liberal. — Where 
did you spend the last spring and winter ? — We spent the 
most agreeable season in Italy, and the coldest in Egypt. 
To whom did you give those French books? — I gave them 
to your eldest brother.— Did you also give something to 
my youngest brother ? — No, I gave nothing to your youngest 
brother. — What does he advise you (to do) ?— He advises 
me to take lessons.— Have your brothers many sparrows ? 
They have pigeons only, they have no sparrows. — ^^Vho pecks 
the cherries in the garden ? — ^The sparrows peck them, and 
I advise you to send the gardener there, or you will not 
have any cherries at all. — Of what do boys build their little 
houses ? — ^They build them of cards.- — Whom do you now 
rely upon ?— I do not rely now upon any body, but formerly 
I relied upon my friends.— What does the merchant advise 
his clerk to do? — -He does not advise him, he orders (him). 
What does he order him to do ? — He orders him to take 
the money to the richest banker in the town. — Did ha take 
it to him ? — Yes he has taken it already. — What does the 
nurse advise the children to do ? — She advises them not 
to eat unripe fruit. — Do your children obey their nurse ? 
They always obey her ; my children are very obedient. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON.— Tpi^qaTB iiiecr61 yp6EB. 

EoEMATION- OB' THE INDECLINABLE CoMPAEATIVES. 


He is stronger. 

The father is kinder. 
The sister is richer. 
The wine is cheaper. 
The houses are higher. 


00*6 CMBHle. 
Otci^'b ^oSple, 
CecTpa Oora’ie. 
Bhho ^eracBje. 
403ia BLiine. 


The indeclinable or apocopated comparative is formed 
from the positive by changing the terminations of the latter 
into ie or as : 

CiadBiii, cjaCJ'B, weak ; CJfadte, weaker. 
iBepABih, TBepA’B, hard ; TB^pHve, harder. 
yiMiiBiii, yMenx, clever; yMa-fee, cleverer, 

TacTBiii, HaCT'E, frequent ; name, more frequent. 

Adjectives having the declinable eomj)arative in §Hiiiiii, 
take as : 

Declinable, Indeclinable, 

4odp'6miii, kinder ; ^oCpi&e. 

CiadlJiimiii, weaker; Cwiadie. 

CMBH'iiiimm, stronger ; CH-ibate, etc. 

Obs. 1,— The following are exceptions to the above rule : 

Declinable, Indeclinable, 

46nieB4iimiii, cheaper; ^emdBje. 

TBep;[4Uiniii, harder; TBepate. 

Borarfeiniii, richer; Oorane. 

ryCTliimiu, thicker; ryipe. 

Epyrkiimih, steeper; Kpy^e. 

Adjectives in 3B1M, cliii, mi and Tit, have the indeclinable 
comparative only : 

JiIiCLifi, bald ; Jihicie^ balder. 

CB'kadii, fresh ; CB^JE^e, fresher. 

CHSBiii, (dark) blue ; 00346, bluer, 
ropHTifi, warm ; ropfl^l&e, warmer. 




^,^v55tr W»WA. . 
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Adjectives in rift. Kin, xiiS form tlieir indeclinable com- 
parative in e, changing at the same time r,K,x into m. 

EptOKiii:, strong ; comparative Kp^nne- 
Ciporiii, severe ; comparative CTpoJKe. 

BeixiM, old ; comparative ueime. 

Obs. 2 — ^The following in idii take nSe instead of ne ; 
some take both ie and as : 

wild ; comparative 
Boil K Hi, Bold ; comparative doii’iie. 

HuuKiii, miserable; comparative jKa.n']&e and 
BBoiiKiii, sonorous ; comparative 3B0H»r6e and SBofl’ie. 
^oBKiii, clever; comparative JiOBH“£e and ^oB^e. 

The following form their indeclinable comparative in 
various ways : 


KopdxKiiij short ; comparative EOpd'xe. 

EpdiKiii, kind ; 

. 

Epd^e. 

Bjiisidii, near ; 

• 

d.iii/Ke. 

UnsKi'ii, low; 

, 

HiiJiie, 

VsKiii, narrow ; 

. 

yiKe. 

HlapuKiii, broad ; 

• 

niiipe. 

Bticdiaii, high ; 

, 

Bwme. 

rjyOuKiii, deep ; 

• 

r.iyO;Ke. 

CiHCKih, slack ; 

, 

c-iaO/Ke. 

TdiiKHi, thin ; 

. 

ToiiLme. 

^d.irUi, long ; 

. 

Ad.iLine. 

4aaeKiii, distant ; 


4 a.ii.ine. 


Obs. 3. — ropi)Kii\ ^ bitter,^ according to its meanings has 
a double comparative in each form : ropMauiniii or ropmii 
and ropue or ropme. 

Wormwood is more bitter than JIOwiiliHb rdp’ie rop^ditM. 
mustard. 

The poor man's life was still sadder HiBBOb l5l&;[nflKa Oma eme rdptme 
than before. g-Ssii, npc/K/te. 

In the following ^ is changed into, and ct into m : 

Mojo^dii, young comparative laoiOHie, 

Xy^dii, bad; comparative xyase. 
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T6iCTBii'r, tliick 5 comparative T(5jme. 

HpocToi, simple; comparative npoiiie. 

Obs. 4. — ^The following indeclinable comparatives in e 
are formed from the declinable comparatives, and not from 
the positive degree. 

BeiiiKm, great; comparative iS6jLhmm. 

t indeclinahle 6aii>iiie. 

, MiUHa,smaU; comparative Menirniil. 

^ indeclinahle iitiihm&M 

Xopumiii, good; comparative 

K indeclinahle 

f Kpacfl&iii, fair ; comparative Kpauie. 

Obs. 5— From the comparatives 66iBffliii: and MeHBiniu, 
are derived the adjectives 

I) 0 .iBUidii, ^ large,’ and MeiBrndS, ^ small/ 

BoiBmot is used also instead of BainKin, when it denotes 
a size, as : SoiBUioi ^omb, ^ a large house,’ instead of BeJiiKia 

40MB. 

The comparative of the following adjectives and adverbs 
must not be confounded : 


Mjectives* 
Longer, ^diBine. 
More distant, ^fuBHie. 
Thinner, TdnBme. 
Larger, Cdjibme. 
Smaller, MeaBiue. 


Adterhs. 

Longer (time), ^6.i'fce. 
Farther, 

Thinner, TOH'te. 

More, CoJite, 

Less, Mea'fee. 


Obs. 6.— The comparative of all other adverbs is exactly 
the same as that of the indeclinable adjectives they are 
derived from. 


I was here longer than you. 

This war was longer than that one. 
We went farther. 


a Obiji'b 34te 464’j&e HeiKCJH bbi- 
Oia BoilHa ^huk ^diBine Toil. 

Mh nooMM 
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That forest is more distant from 
here than that river. 

1 have more books than he. 

This book is larger than that. 

I have less money than he. 

These tables are smaller than those. 
The ice is thinner than it was last 
year. 

My p^per is thinner than yours. 


Tots a'j&c'B AiliBme 0TCi6;ta xa 

p:6K^. 

y Biena 66jite KHnrx h’j&m'B y nerd. 

" Bxa EHara doj&me xoh. 
y Mena Men'Se ^eaer-B y nerd. 
Sxn cto .16 McHBine Ttxt. 

ToH^e H’fiM'B npdra.iOM'L ro^y. 

Moa dyMara xoBBine B^nieS. 


A little larger, IloSojie. 

A little smaller, IIoMeHie. 

Obs. 7. — ^The preposition no is added to tlie indeclinable 
comparative when the object compared is not mentioned, as : 
A larger house is taken. Huhbt'b noddiBme 

But when the object of comparison is mentioned, the 
comparative must be without the preposition no, as : 

Bamx AOMT* doJiBme h npocxopHte 
Eainero. 


Your house is larger and more 
roomy than ours. 


Obs. 8. — ^The preposition no, if used when the object of 
comparison is mentioned, modifies the comparative and 
signifies ^ a little,^ as : 


Your book is a little better than 
ours. 

This horse is a little stronger than 
that one. 


Bama KHura noj;fume Hamefi. 
aia idma^B nocn.iH'Be xofi. 


As — as, TaiiB — K cIkb. 

Obs. 9. — ^In the comparative of equality laKT is usually 
left out in affirmative sentences. 


He is as rich as Croesus. 

Stronger, 


Ohx» (xaETb) doruTX. KaK'B Kpes-B. 

CndHie, cHihiiii. 



Obs. 10. — ^The comparative termination ie can be short 
ened in all adjectives into iii. 


The — the, TtM-L. 

Obs. ll.-r-^Tlie/ — ^the^ before a comparative are ren' 
dered niM'B rbaiB. 

The larger a horse is, the stronger d6ji>me joina^t, T’Sm’B OHa 

it is. caM^e. 


Obs. 12. — ^There are qualifying adjectives which do not 
admit of any comparison. To this class belong adjectives 
denoting a quality of which a larger or smaller measure is 
impossible^ as : 

Armless, despyKifi. 

Footless, deaaorlli. 

Barefoot, docdii. 

Pedestrian, cliniii, etc. 


Square, KBa,5paTni>iii. 
Married, JKeHaTLiii. 
Childless, desA'UTnLia. 
Homeless, des^oMHLiii. 


Obs, 13. — The object of comparison once mentioned need 
not be repeated. 

What cloth is better than German KaKoe cvKHd jynine HiJiepKaro ? 
(cloth) ? 

English cloth is better than Ger- AHr.!iiiCKoe cyKiiu .ly^me n'fiMeijKaro 
man. 


As (like), KaK'b. 

Do it as you are told and not in ^taaiiie ho KaK-B BaM-B npHKl^Bi- 
your own way. saiOT'B. a He no CBoeMy. 

Obs. 14. — ^Tliere are in the Russian language only foui 
adjectives having the superlative with declinable termi- 
nations ; these are : 

Largest, I Smallest, MaJ’firimlil. 

Highest, BBicoaaiiiniijf. 1 Lowest, HiirKaumiii. 

Best of all, Jly^me BcixL. 
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Obs. 15. — The superlative is also formed bj adding 
*^of all/ to the indeclinable comparative. 


He is the kindest of all. 
She is the prettiest of all. 


Oaa KpacHB'Be bcBxi. 


For, 


Read the Bible, for it is the best 
book. 


rH6o (rarely used). 

( IIOTGMy HTO. 

HHTaiTe Mo ho chmeh 

inaB KHHra. 


By (on). 

By which road do you wish to go I 
I will go by the nearest road. 


no (governs the dative). 

no KOTdpofi ^opdril BBi JKCJiaeTe HATH? 
a noii^y no diHataiimeii /lopdrlS. 


Exeecise LXXII. 


Is it agreeable to live in town in the summer i 


: ? — ^It is 

very agreeable, but to live in a village in the summer is 
still more agreeable and healthier than in town. — ^Is it as 
warm to-day as it was yesterday ?— To-day is much warmer 
than yesterday. — Whose* daughter is more diligent and 
more amiable than all the other pupils ? — Our neighbour's 
daughter is the. most diligent and most amiable of all. — ^Are, 
all girls as charming and amiable as his sister ? — -His sister 
is kind and amiable, but her friend is kinder and more 
amiable, and their schoolmistress is the most amiable'’ and 
charming of all. — Whose house is the finest of all? — ^The 
uncle’s house, which you see on the other side of the river, 
is the finest of all. — Our neighbour’s dog is very pretty. 
That is true, but my dog is prettier tban that of the neigh- 
bour. — ^Whieh horses are the dearest ? — Arabian horses are 
the dearest. — Where were you yesterday? — We were in the 
new theatre, which is much more luxurious and more roomy 
than the old one. — Are these merchant-ships as large and 
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strongs as those war-ships ? — ^No, war-ships are always larger 
and stronger than merchant-ships. — ^Whieh horse is the 
larger, yours or that of the Englishman ? — lly horse is 
larger, but that of the Englishman is prettier and more 
expensive than mine. — ^The nearer to the North, the longer 
are the days in summer, and the shorter the nights. — Which 
is the most expensive stone of all ? — The diaznond is dearer 
than all other precious stones. — What country is more moun- 
tainous than France? — Switzerland is more mountainous 
than France, but France is larger and richer than Switzerland 
Is the stag as swift as the horse ?— The stag is much 
swifter than the horse. — ^Which street is the broader, this 
or that ? — ^That is the broader, but this is the brighter, for 
the houses are lower. — We have bought all this a little 
cheaper than before. — Is Moscow rich ?— Yes, Moscow is 
one of the richest cities of Eussia. — Who came here later 
than you ? — Everybody came earlier than I. — These trees 
are higher and greener than those. — These houses are a 
little higher, but those are a little more roomy. — In spring 
the sky is clearer and the air is purer, more agreeable and 
warmer, than in autumn. — Man can live anywhere, both in 
the warmest and the coldest countries. 

Exercise LXXIII. 

Is the river Dnieper deep ? — It is not everywhere equally 
deep, some places are deep and others are deeper or more 
shallow. — Which wine is the cheaper, the red or the white ? 
— The white is the eheapei', but the red is the better. — Have 
you in England coal and iron ? — There is more coal and iron 
in England than in France. — Who is the more diligent, 
your eldest or your youngest son ? — My youngest son is 
much more diligent and more obedient than my eldest. 


Where does he want to go ? — ^To the field and into the 
forest. — ^^Vhy not into the garden ? — The forest is the nearest. 
Old men are generally more experienced than young men. 
Is the cupola of this ehureh as high as the tower of that 
strong castle? — The cupola of this church is not only higher 
than that tower, but it is also higher than all the other 
cupolas and towers in the city. — ^Wbieh do you like the best, 
summer or spring? — like summer better (more) than 
spring, because it is warmer in summer. — France is larger 
and more populous than Holland, but Uussia is not only 
larger than France, but it is. also the most populous country 
in Europe. — Is your woollen cloth as thin as mine ? — My 
cloth is thicker and cheaper than yours . — A mean rich man 
is much poorer than a beggar. — Do you want to eat now or 
later? — I do not want to eat now, because I ‘have just break- 
fasted. — ^Bring a little more firewood, for it is very cold in 
the room. — Is your fur coat, lined with bear-skin, light ? 
No, it is very heavy. — ^Is it vrarm ? — It is warmer than all 
my other fur coats. — Did you live long in Italy ? — I lived 
there longer than my brother. — Is the autumn day as long 
as the winter day ? — The autumn day is longer than the 
winter one. — Who wears sable furs? — Only wives and 
daughters of rich men wear sable furs. — Are sheep-skins and 
hare-skins cheap ? — They are eheaj)er than all other furs. 
Who was always the more liberal, the rich foreigner or his 
poor neighbour? — ^The first was by far the more liberal. 
Has he much money ? — He has less money than you, but 
your house is smaller than his, — Whose waistcoat is the 
older, yours or mine ? — My waistcoat is older than yours. 
Is he younger than his brother? — He is older than liis 
brother. — ^Is his horse cheaper than yours ?~His horse is 
cheaper, but also older and worse than mine. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 

TpuAEiaxB ce^BMoii YpoK-L. 

Augmeotatiye axd Dimiktjtrts Abjectives. 

Russian qualifying adjectives, besides tbe tliree degrees 
of comparison, by means of certain terminations and pre- 
fixes, express abundance or want in tlie quality itself, and 
also strengthen or soften the original signification of the 
positive degree. 

A. The augmentative degree denoting the quality as 
more abuiidaiit or stronger than usual is rendered : 

a. By adding the prefix npe to the declinable adjectives : 

white 5 iipe64iHli, quite white. 

^ypedii, bad ; npe^ypHofi, very bad. 

b. By adding the terminations exoHeK7>, eineneK'!) or oxo- 
HCK'b, oineHeKi» to the indeclinable adjectives : 

Gbs. 1.— The augmentative degree in adjectives is com* 
monly rendered by adding ; coBckn'h or cosepnienno, ‘ quite, 
entirely/ to the apocopated adjectives, as : 

E'S-iexoueKi or cojjepmeHHo dto, quite white. 

CyxdxoHeKii or cosepmdHHO cyxt, quite dry. 

Note. — ^The augmentative adjectives never denote a coarse 
deformity like that expressed by augmentative substantives. 

B. The diminutive degree denoting the quality as weaker 
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than usual is formed by adding osaTBii, eBaTtifi to the de- 
clinable, or osaTB, esarB to the indeclinable adjectives. 


Btiwii. 

Curiiii, 

Chhl, 


I white ; 
I blue •j 


f di&JOBUTBlli, ) 

i O’kiOBax'b, j 

f cnneBaiua, KatherWue, 
( cnneBaT’B, ) 


whitish, rather white. 


A little white dog. 

A little blue handkerchief. 


C. Tlie diminutive terminations chbroh, ohbkoh, apo- 
copated eneK-jb, oncKh are made use of to soften or modify 
the original signification of the adjective. These termi- 
nations are generally used before the substantives in the 
diminutive form, as : 

B4ien&Kaa codaiKa, 

CuflCiiLKOii n.iaioHeK'B, 

Every qualifying adjective cannot have all the above 
mentioned degrees of signification ; therefore the following 
rules must be observed : 

1, The diminutive terminations OBaiBiu:, eBaiBiii are added 
only to those qualifying adjectives that denote colour, 
sense, measure, form, weight and physical or moral defi- 
ciency, as : 


HepHbiQ, black ; diminutive; 

"lepHOBaTBiii. 

warm ; ... 

TeMOBaTwii. 

C.ia4Kiii, sweet; . . . 

CJa^KOBUTHii. 

Majbiii, small ; . . , 

MajOBaTwu. 

Kpy rat] ii, round; . . . 

KpyrJOBhTwii. 

^erraii, light; * . , 

JierKOBaTwiL 

B'fe,niLiii, poor ; . . , 

d’ljjiiOBaTWii. 

CKynoh, mean ; , , . 

CKynoBiiTBiii. 


2, On the other hand the above terminations cannot be 
added to qualifying adjectives denoting a physical or moral 
perfection, such as: ‘kind,^ /[oSpBii; ‘ intelligent,-' yMHBiu; 
^ rich/ SoraTBiH, etc. 
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Gbs. 2.— The dimiimtive terminations enarMi 

must not be confounded with the similar terminations of the 
positive degree of derivative adjectives^ such as : 

Vr.iOBaTHit, Angular. 

Ho3.5peBaTwiij Porous. 

BnflOBaTiiiii, In fault, wrong. 

3, The terminations eHBKOil, ohbkoiI cannot be added to 
adjectives ending in Kiu, preceded by a consonant and de- 
noting a property in an inanimate object, such as: ^fragile/ 
jtoMKiil; ‘sonorous,^ eBoHidii ; ‘slippery/ CKOibSKiu, etc. 

4. The augmentative terminations cxobckb, enieiieK'B can- 
not be added to derivative adjectives denoting appurtenance 
to an object of some parts or properties and ending in aBBii, 
aTBiu, acTMii, OBaibifi, hbhh, htbiii, ncibiii, obiitbih, Ehm, kIh, 
etc., such as : 

MoJOiKaBwii, Young-looking. 

.li&HiiBLw, Lazy. 

CepAUTBiii, Angry, 

Kpi)LiaTi>iii, Winged, etc. 

Obs. 8. — All such adjectives however can take the prefix 
npe, both in the declinable and indeclinable form. 

npeMO.iO/KaBMii, npeMOJOiEaB’B, Looking very young. 

UpeiteiiBBiil, npej'SeuBi., Very lazy. 

Hpecep^HTMii', npecep^m, Very angry. 

Obs. 4. — Both the augmentative and the diminutive ad- 
jectives are used affirmatively only ; therefore the negative 
particle ne cannot be prefixed to them, 

Obs. 5. — 'Augmentative and diminutive adjectives have 
no degrees of comparison. 

In forming the augmentative and the diminutive degrees 
the following euphonic changes must be observed : 
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1. The e in the termination encKib, exoneK'B, preceded by 
r, K, X is changed into 0 : 

46irit, long; diminutive ^ojroHbKii, 40 .nGX 0 HeKTE». 

BWCOKit, high ; • . . BMCOKOHBKiii, BBICOKOXOHeE'B. 

Cyx6i, drj; ... c^xoHBKiil, cyxoiOHeKE. 

%, The terminations emeKeK'L, omeHeKT* cannot be added 
to adjectives having 3, c, b, n or m before the termination, 
thus : 

CBl&asifi, fresh ; augmentative cB'j&jEtoHeEB and not CBtJK^nreHeK'B. 

Obs. 6. — All other adjectives can take both the termina- 
tions exoncKx, oxoneKx and emeneKx, onieneKh. 

white ; augmentative toexoneKi* and dlieuieneKB* 

Cyxdii, dry ; augmentative cyxdxoHeEE and cyxdineneKi). 

3. Adjectives in Eli, preceded by tbe radical consonants 
4^ T, 3, c, r, form their augmentative or diminutive degree 

by adding eHhKofi, ohekoI, eneia, oaeKx, excHCKx, oxoneEx 
to the radical consonant ; the consonant k, therefore in the 
termination of the positive degree is left out, as : 

TdsKii, thin ; diminutive TonenBKOii, TOHcHeKt ; augmentative TOH^xOHeK'B, 
4erKiB, light ; diminutive ^eroHBKiii, JiBroHeKE ; augmentative J[erdxOHeK'B. 

4. In the adjective Hjindilf, ^soft/ the consonant r is 
changed into K : 

MffrEiii, diminutive maKOnBKiii, MBKoneK-L ; augmentative MaEoxoBeKB, 

6. The following in Eiii preserve the k: 

IHhOeUi, swift ; diminutive flinCKoneK'B ; augmentative inECOKdxoHeEB, 
BaiKiiij pitiable ; ... aKaiKoneEB ; ... JEa-iKoxoiieKB. 

rdp&Kiil, bitter ; ... ropBKciHeEB; ... roptEoxoacKB. 

IIidcKifi, fiat; ... njocEoaeKB; njocEoxoiieEB. 
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t KpinKli, strong ; dim, upl&iinnLEoil and Ep’finoHBKOii ; apoe. EpI&ndneKTi and 
' ■ - ' KptffE(5HeHi>; angm. EpljndxoHeK'B. 

f MeJKiii, shallow^ small ; dim. MdiKontKofl and Me.ieni.KOii; apoc. Me.iKdHeK'L 
and iieaefieEi. ; angm. Me.iEdxofleK:6 and Meiexoneiii.. 

"HveHnxLcs Ha (with the pre- 
To marry (to get married), positional case). 

neuter verb. Bmxo^iitb 3aMy5Ki> 3a (with 

the accusative). 

Married to, nKeHair. na (with the prep.). 

( BaMyHxeMTi 3a ( with the instr *) . 


Married to, 


Obs. 7.— The verb bbixo^htb aaMy/KB, ‘ to marry/ is made 
use of when speaking of women, having for the perfect 
aspect BBiMTH saMYSK'B;; and the verb sKeHiirBCii when speaking 
of men. 

Note.— T he present and the future of the verb jKeHUTBca 
are alike, HieHibcB, /EeHiiniBC}i, etc. 

Who is going to get married ? Kto JEeKHTCs ? 

He is going to get married. Oh'B /E ennicH. 

Whom is he going to marry ? Ha kom^ oh'i, iKeimicJi ? 

He is going to marry my sister. Ha Moeii cecipt orri. aieanxcfl. 

Is it long since he has married her ? ^aBHo .m on'i> na iieii Hienai^ ? 

He has been married to her two Ont /KCHaTt na neii pa rd^a. 
years., ■ 

Whom is she going to marry ? 3a Eord BLix6;^nT’B ona saMyaK'B ? 

She is going to marry him. Ona Btixdpi’L sa Herd saMym. 

She was married to him last year. Ona B^itrja sa nerd BaMyaiB b-b 

npdm.iOM’B ro,Ty. 

Has she been long married to him ? ^asHo .ni ona sa HiiMii BU-^y/KeMi. ? 

It is not long since she was married. Ona ne;jriBH0 3a.\iy JEeM-B. 

To marry (to perform the BtHuaTB, LI. perfect asp. 

ceremony of marriage), ooBtnuaTB. 

Who has married them ? Kto nxB BtEnruB ? 

The clergyman married them. CaanicHimK'L B'fiufLLii. hxb. 


A single man, a bachelor, 

A married man, 

A married woman, 

A marriage, 

A wedding, 

To marry for love, 

A money match, 

To marry to, act. v. 

He has married his daughter to an 
officer. 

He married his son to an officer’s 
daughter. 


XoiocToS qeJOB'SK’B. 

SieniiTbia HejOB’BK’b. 

SaMyjKiifla JK^HmnHa. 

BpaK-B, SEeHUTtda. 

CBa^bda. 

SKeimxLCfl no .iiodBH. 
t BpaKT* no pacnexy. 

^Bbi^aTb BEMyiKB 3a. 
jiKeHUTB Ha, perf. asp. one- 

HHTB. 

Oh'b Bbua.i’B cboi 5 4onb BaMyatt 3a 
o«i'nn[epa. 

Oh^ jKenna^ CBoerd cilma na 4o^epH 
o<i»nE[epa. 


Exercise LXXIV. 

Wliat lias this pretty little girl got in lier hands ? — She 
has got a little red handkerchief. — ^What kind of little gown 
has this little girl got ? — She has got a clean, white little 
gown and a pair of new little shoes. — How is the water of 
this lake ? — It was coldish yesterday, but it is rather warm 
to-day. — How are the clothes which your tailor brought 
you the day before yesterday ? — They are rather wide, and 
the sleeves are narrowish and rather short. — ^The rooms of 
the kind little old woman are rather small and cold. — Is 
your servant intelligent and diligent f — He is very diligent, 
but rather stupid. — How is your new horse (which) you 
bought at the fair yesterday ? — It is t^en/ lazy, hut much 
stronger than my other one. — ^This knife is quite blunt ; 
give me another a little sharper, if you please. — Speak to 
him a little louder, because he is rather deaf. — How is the 
bread at your baker^s ? — It is rather stale, sourish and rather 
hitter. — Can you give me a hundred roubles ? — I do not 
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know ; ! think that will he rather difficult, but if you like, 
I can give yon fifty roubles now, and the other fifty roubles 
afterwards* — ^l?i^hat kind of a little house has your neighbour 
got?— His new little house is small, but clean. — Is the weather 
fine? — ^No, it is rather damp out. — Are the streets clean? 
The streets are rather dirty. — How was the beer (which) 
you drank at the Hotel yesterday ? — ^The beer (which) we 
drank there was rather thick, but not bad. 

Exeecise LXXV* 

When did your eldest brother get married ? — He was 
married last year. — Are both your brothers married ? — ^IVIy 
eldest brother is married, but the youngest one is not yet 
married. — Whom did your eldest brother marry? — He 
married the daughter of the clergyman who married 
them at St. Nicholas^ church.— Give this little boy a pair 
of boots, because the rain is pouiing and it is very cold 
out.— Is this boy then bai’efoot? — ^No, he is not bare- 
foot, but bis boots are in holes. — ^Where were you going 
yesterday morning with your daughter? — We were going 
to the wedding of my niece, who has married my clerk. — Is 
it true that your other niece is also going to marry the rich 
banker? — No, it is not true; my second niece was long ago 
married to Captain Petrof. — ^Is your mistress kind, and is 
her husband liberal ? — ^We have a very kind mistress and 
her husband is a very liberal man. — ^Is this river deep ? — It 
is rather deep, but it is not broad enough for large ships. 
Is your coffee sweet. — My coffee is quite hitter and 
thoroughly cold. — To whom did you give the pens and the 
red ink? — 1 gave them to my youngest brother. — Do you 
see those little red flowers on that little table? — I do not 
see the red, but I see the little bluish flowers. — ^When were 
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you at the countesses house ? — ^I have been there quite re- 
cently. — ^Was she at home ? — ^No, she was not at home^ she 
was at the wedding at the princess’s house. — To whom did 
the princess many her daughter? — She married her to 
a rich banker. — Is the countesses family large ? — Yes, she 
has five sons and four daughters. — I thought that her family 
was less than mine. — No, you see her family is larger than 
yours. — ^Have you spoken to that married woman who has 
got married against her parent’s will ? — ^No, I spoke only 
with that single man. 

Exercise LXXVI. 

Where is this busy little bee flying to? — It is flying 
to gather the sweet honey from the flowers, — Are your 
rooms clean ? — Our rooms are quite clean, but the floors 
in the vestibule are quite dirty. — Did not your servant 
then wash the floors to-day? — ^No, our servant is very 
lazy, — What does this young-looking peasant say? — He 
says that one who is not lazy to plough will soon be rich.^^ 
To whom is this peasant going to marry his young son ? — He 
is going to marry him to a young and pretty peasant-girl. 
Did you go anywhere yesterday ? — I went to the theatre 
and to the ball yesterday. — Are they going anywhere? 
They are going to the field, which is quite green. — Is your 
handkerchief clean ? — IMy handkerchief is quite clean, there 
is not a single dirty spot on it. — ^T\^hom is your niece 
married to ? — She has married our neighbour. — Is it true 
that the rich banker, at whose wedding we danced, has 
married a poor widow ? — He did not marry a widow, hut a 
girl, the daughter of the richest banker in our town. — ^Who 
married them ? — ^A French priest married them. 
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THIETY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

Tpii^UaTB EOCBMdfi ypOKB. 

Eeiativb Adjectives. — II pwaraTaiBHoe OTHOCDTeiBHoe. 


What journal is this ^ 

It is a monthly journal. 
What tobacco have you ? 
I have Turkish tobacco. 
What kind of egg is this ? 
It is a fowl’s egg. 


KaKdii ho asypniliT* ? 

9to Mtca»iHMu 2Kypna.i'&. 
KaKoii y BacL ladaKL I 
J MCH^ ly^pei^Km Ta6aKi>. 
KaKde ^To ahi^o ? 

9to KypuHoe Hiiiiu, 


Adjectives which denote a relation of an object to our- 
selves or others_, or distinguish a thing in relation to its 
kind are termed in Eussian opn^araxedhEBia omodmimufiy 
‘ relative adjectives/ and are formed from substantives and 
some adverbs as follows : 

a. Adjectives ending in cmfi, CKOii, iiKiii, obckiii, eBCKifi are 
formed from names of animate beings, spiritual objects, 
names of places and professions : 

Bor-B, God; Bd/KecEili, God’s, God like. 

HejOBlJEi), man ; HaiOB'lj'iecKiii, human, 

3Bl5p&, beast ; BsIpcKifl, bestial. 

OieUL, father ; OTeqecEiii, paternal. 

Cejo, village ; cdibCKiii, rural. 

Anr^iifl, England ; SnrjiiicKiii, English. 

H'feMeEtL, a German ; rlJMei^Kiii, German. 

Kyneq-b, a merchant ; Kyne^ecKiii, mercantile. 

b. Adjectives formed from names of months take the 
termination CKiii, OBcidii, as: 

reuBfipb, January ; reeBiiptCEiii, of January. 

^CBpaiB, February ; ^eBpaibCKiii, of February. 

The termination OBCKiii is added to the months of March, 
MapiF and ^ August/ ABrycxF, as : . 

MapiOBCKiil, ABrycTOBCKiii, of March, of August, 



Obs. 1.— The English terminations when nsea tor 

of difierent sciences are rendered in Russian by 
niecidfi, as: ‘dramatie/ ^paMaT&uecEii ; ' Mstorical, hcto- 

pH^ecKiiij* ^ lyric/ inpHnecKm, etc- 

c. RelatiTe adjectives in hhmh, are formed mostly from 
names of animals^ as : 

C6koi'B, falcon ; COKO Ami. 

yiKaj a duck ; yiitaS. 

Ope-iii, an eagle ; opJiiJHBiS. 
a bee j 

KoseiTi, a goat ; K03MHbii. 

alion ; jiBBUBWi. 

Jloraa^B, a horse ; JEoma^iHBii. 

Obs. 2— Tbe following names of animals take OBWfi, estifi : 

ioOpoBBii. I Ejk^, hedgehog ; eJKOBBifi, 


EoOp'B, beaver 
Kht-b, vale; KHTOBBii. I KporB,xop; 

OcoTp'B, sturgeon ; oceipoBBiii. i Mopai'B, seal ; MopsiCBBii. 

Obs. 8.— Adjectives in OBOi, esoH, OBHbiii, eBnbiS, eHHBii, 
lii^ no«, are formed from names of inanimate and abstract 
jeets having various significations; as : 

steam boiler. 


C napoBoi kotc.i'B, a 

Hapi), steam 5 (. napnoe mo.iok 6, new milk. 

C ^yra^^BiiBifi, hearty, sincere. 

^yraa, soul , ^ 4ymHBii, suffocating, close. 

f ^yxoBoi nncipyMeET'B, a wind-instrument. 
4yx^5 spirit, g ost , ^ spiritual. 

d. Adjectives formed from names of trees terminate 

generally in OBbiii, eBbiH, as 
rpyraa, pear ; rpyuieBBiii. 

Bepeaa, birch ; depeBOBBii. 


oak; ^ydoBBii. 

GochI; pine ; coch 6 bbiII. 

e. Adjectives in anbiu, aHoii, annhih; denote the material 
of which a thing is made, as : 

4dpeB0, wood ; AepeB^HHBifi, wooden. 

KoHia, leather • KdaiaHHH; leathern. 




lacjo, oil ; MaciHHHii. 
JEe.rB30, iron ; ataiisHBii. 


BOlOCJIHoi, 

BO^aaoil, 


Obs. 4.— Adjectives ending in jKii^ nifi, mit are mostly 
used in the sense of substantives, as : 

Upoxoiitiii, a foot-traveller. 


EopMaiii, a helmsman, 
ntffliii, a pedestrian. 


j/; Adjectives formed from nouns and adverbs signifying 
time or place end in mnii, CHHii, as ; 

renepB, now ; Ten^peraniS. 

Beer Aa, always ; Bcer^anmiS. 

What column is this 2 KaKaa ^to mionna ? 

It is Alexander’s column. 8 x 0 AJLeKcan^poBCKaa KOionaa. 


J'feTO, summer ; Ji'fexnit. 
BecHa, spring ; BecenHiu. 


Obs. 5.- — Relative adjectives answer the question: ^what 
kind ?’ They are therefore easily distinguished from pos- 
sessive adjectives answering the question ^ whose V 

Whose book is this 1 ' Hta ^xa imiira? 

C 8x0 AieiicaH^poBa KHilra. 

1 8x0 KHiira AjoKcan^pa. 

Obs. 6.— Possessive adjectives in Russian, as has heen 
already explained, may be just as well rendered by the 
genitive of the nouns they are derived from. The same, 
however, cannot be done with the relative adjectives, although 
they are often rendered by the genitive of other languages, 
as : ^ ' 

Eagle’s nest, OpJUHoe rH’Ss.To- 

A mercliant’s son, Kyn^TCCKiii cmh'B, 

A gentleman’s son, 

A travelling bag, 

Travelling notes, HyxeBLia BauucEH. 

An able man, IlyTHBiii ^rcJOBto. 

E,iver-water, Pt’iEaa Bo^a. 


It is Alexander’s booh 
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Bomestie expenses, ^OMaiUHiff hs^^’PHIKH. 
Pig’s head, CBHHfis rOiOB^* 

A house-door, ^o^osaa ^seps. 

The towh-\val3, Fopo^jciias cifEk 

An air pump, Bos^yinflHU nacoCB. 


Most (the greater part)^ 

Who has most 1 
I have most. 

Most of this field is already green. 
Most people buy this. 

Several, 

Have you more horses than one ? 
Yes, sir, I have several. 

Several kinds, or sorts, 
Several, 

What pencils has he ^ 

He has several Icinds of pencils. 
Are all the houses burnt I 
Several are burnt. 

Usually, generally, 

Where do you usually dine ^ 

I usually dine at home. 

To call, (to awake), 

At what time does he call his 
master ? 

He usually calls him at nine, but 
I call him always at seven 
o^clock. 

Caste, class, cocJoBie. 

Clergy, ^yxoBeHCTBO. 

Nobility, 4Bop/iHCTBO. 

Education, odpasoBanie. 
Educated, odpasuBaHHLiSr. 


BdiBmaa uacTh. 

Bodbmee nncio. 
y Koro ddiBinee «ihc.i<5 1 
y dojtfflce 

Edamaa s'acTi) dioro e6m fme BeienL 
Edibinee ^hwo aioaeii noKynaiOT'B dio. 

H^ckojeko. 

y BacT) ddibme o^Hoii idma^n ? 

4a, ey^apB, y Hac'B a-BCKOiBKO. 

PasHBie. 

Mnorie. 

KaKi'e KapaH^tamii y nerd ? 
y Herd pasHBie KapaHAaniu. 

Bc'fi an AOMa cropto ? 

MHorie 40 Ma cropiin. 

OobiKHOBeHEO, BOo6nn[e. 

BH oOBiEHOBdHHO oslaaete ? 

H ouLiKHOBcHHo AoMa odiaaio. 

BvAHTi, perf. asp. paaSy^Art. 

B'B KOTopoM’B Hacy OBB dy^BTi CBoerd 
rocno;(iiHa? 

Oh^ odBiEHOBenHo dy^HT-B erd B'B 4 e- 
BHTB, a a erd Bcer 4 ^ BTEi 
ceaib nacdB-B. 

Foreign, BarpannBBBit. 

A table-spoon, cTOioBaa JoaiKa. 

A dessert-spoon, ^ecepmaa idiEiia. 

A tea-spoon, BriiiHaa ioHieBKa. 
Maternal, MaTCpuHCKiii. 
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Of one’s native conntry, 

A borse’s mane. 

Water coramumcatio% 

A colony, EOJoHis. 

■: A' meal ofAsli,. PH^Hoe Ej^anse. 
A meal of meat, MacHoe iiyniaH&e. 


OT^EeCTBeHHRil. 

JEoma^BHaa rpMsa. 

Bo^ande cooOmeaie. 
Unimportant, sa-iOBaJEHHi. 
To rise, to get np, BCraBaTt. 
To rise, perf. asp. BCtaTt. 


Exeucise LXXVIL 

Which houses are better than those of the village ? — -Town 
houses are much better and larger than village houses, but 
rural life in summer is much more agreeable than town life. 
Is French tobaeeo as good as American? — "No, the latter, 
although dearer, is much better than the former. — ^What 
book are you reading? — I am reading a German book about 
the rural life of the Russian people.— What love is stronger 
than all others ? — Maternal love. — ^What cold is more severe 
than that of February and March. — Usually the January cold 
is more severe than all others. — Are duck and goose eggs 
expensive ?— In our market they are more expensive than 
fowls’ eggs. — -Where did they see those two black eaglets ? 
In the eagle's nest. — Have you been in the Indian colonies? 
Yes, I spent (npoBecTii) the five hottest months there. — ^Are 
March days long there ? — ^They are much longer there than 
those of July and August. — What goods has this merchant ? 
He has se veral kinds of goods ; he has iron, copper an d pewter 
goods. — What houses are warmer than those built of stone ? 
Wooden houses are much warmer than stone ones. — ^Where 
did you buy these pine and birch tables ?— I bought them from 
the merchant's son in the market.“-“D id you bring me my new 
leather travelling bag ?— No, but I will bring it you after din- 
ner.— Had you for dinner to-day a meal of fish ormeat? — No, 
we had neither, we had only milk soup.— Which class in Russia 
is the best (most) educated ? — The children of noblemen 
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in Rnssia are nsnally mucli better educated tlian ibose of 
merchants. — ^How is the fish trade in this town generally? 
It is unimportant, because we have no vrater eommunication 
either with the German Sea or with any navigable rivers. 
Are the river steamers large ?— The river steamers are 
generally smaller than the sea steamers. — Did not his brother 
eat more than I? — He ate much more than you, because 
he was very hungry.' — Which* boy can read (reads) better 
than all others.— The most diligent boy not only reads, but 
also writes better than all others. — What is the age of this 
boy ? — He is thirteen years of age. 

Exercise LXXVIII. 

Have you spoken to these sailors ? — I spoke with several of 
them. — About what did you speak to him ? — I spoke to him 
of soldiers^ and seamens^ dress. — -Have you many tea and 
table spoons? — We have only a few. — Of what metal are 
they made? — -All our spoons are made of silver. — Are the 
nobility of your town rich ? — They (it) are much richer than 
the clergy. — At what time (at what o^cloek) did your servant 
call you this morning ?— He called me very late ; much later 
than yesterday. — Do you then rise early ? — I usually rise 
very early, earlier than any one in the house.— Is the horse’s 
mane long — It is generally shorter than the horse’s tail. 
W^hat kind of bag has this foot traveller, a linen or leathern 
one? — He has got a woollen bag. — Are there many visitors in 
town ? — There are not very many here now, but there are 
usually many here in summer. — What does the captain of this 
merchant vessel order his helmsman to do ? — He orders *him to 
go to (he, with the aecus.) the ship. — Who has most apples ? 
He has most, but most of his apples are much worse than 
mine. — In whose house were they living in winter ? — They 


were living in their father’s house.— What history did 
Macaulay write?— He wrote the history of his native 
country.— Are the wines in this shop cheap ? — ^The country 
wines are cheap, butforeign ones are very expensive.— What 
did the German master say to him yesterday ?— He said to 
him that historical works are much more useful than lyne 
or dramatic ones.— W' here do you generally pass your even- 
jujyg ?_I generally pass them at the theatre or at the club. 
W^hat kind of books have you there on that table ?— I have 
several kinds of books there. — 1 have there French, English, 
German, Dutch, Eussian, Italian, Spanish and even a few 

Turkish and Persian books. 


THIETY-NINTH LESSON. 
TptoaTB AeBilTWfi YpOKT.. 

OcraBaTBca. 

OcraTBca, * perf. asp. 

OcTaeiecb m bw ? 
fl ociaiocB. 


To remain, to stay, (to be left,) 


Bo you remain I 
I remain. 

We often remained alone in the 
house. 

Where were the children left. 
Imperfict Aspect. 

H ocTauaica, I remained. 

Mbi ocTaBa-iiiCB, We remained, 
SOy^yocTaBaTbca, I shall remain, etc. 
OctaBaiica, ocxaBaiiecB, remain. 

To leave. 

Where did you leave your children 
this morning I 

* I left them where I always do* 


Mh HaCTO oCTasaincb caMn bb 

OCT^f hcb A'Sth. 

Perfect Aspect, 

H ocTaiCff. 

MBI OCTiUlSCB. 

a ocTaBycb, tei ocxaneiiiLCH, etc. 
OcxaBbca, ocTiintTecB. 

C OcxaBIHTB. 

(OciaBHTL, perf. asp. 

bm ocxaBiidii CBOuxi) cerd- 

AHfl[ yxpoMB I 

a HX-B 0 CTaim.r& xaMii, xaIj BcerAa nxB 
ocxaRiaio, 
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It remains, 

It remained. 

It will remain. 

It remains for me to say. 

It remained for you to decide. 

Left, (remaining), 

Is there anything left 1 
There is nothing left. 

He has some left. 

I shall have a few left. 

Every now and then, 

He comes to us every now and then. 

Nay, 

Nay, if he said that to you, you must 
not doubt it. 

Had he promised to see you ! 

Nay, he had even promised to come 
here himself. 

Ever, 

Ho you ever see our friend, the 
painter? 

I see him now and then. 


Omeica, impers. verb"^ 
OcTasaiocB, octajocB _ 

ByAert ocraBaiBca 
OcTineTCff ' 

MH-fi ociaeTCfl cEas^TB. 

BaMi* oCTaB^ocfc p’Ihihtb. 

OcTaiBHoa, (ociaeTca). 

0‘CTa,l6CB 40 Eto ? 

Hnaerd He ocxaidcB. 
y Hero HeMH6ro ocxaidcB. 
y mnk ocTaneicfl h&eo 4 Beo. 

Ott. BpcMenn Bp^Menn. 

OH-B npHXO^il'B Kb HEMT. OTI. Bp^MeHH 

Hfen, ^aiKe. 

Csepx^ Toro. 

Hto, eC4H ^TO OH^ BEM'B CKa3^1», 
TO BW He 404)EHlh COMHtBaTBCH 

bT) tomb- 

OO'fimal'B 4H OET) BdAi&TB BaCB ? 

Oh-b 4aJKe 06'Bmii'B caM-B npiliTH 

Kor^aJ[n6o. 

Bu^Hxe 40 BBi KorAu 4II0O Hamero 

npiliTeia, JEHBondcaa ? 

a BdJKy ero nspIsAKa. 


]sfow and then, Hspli^^Ka. 

The following adjectives govern, the genitive : 

Worthy, AOCToilnBili. 1 Devoid, 

Full (of), n64nBm. 
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• This is worth reward. 

A prince worthy of his subjects’ 
affection. 

He is devoid of this vice. 

The room is full of people. 


9x0 40 CTdilHO narpa^M 
KaaSB ..^OCXdSHMfi CBO^XIb GOA- 

4aHU'MXX». . 

Oh^ Gya»4'i» ^Toro nopona. 

KoMsaxa nojHa 


The following adjectives govern the dative : 

Faithful, B'ipeMli. I Suitable, agreeable, yrd^sHi. 


Faithful, 'B'lpeMli. 

Amiable, .iiodeaiiEili. 

Dear to, 

t^oporoii. . ■ ■ 

Agreeable, iipiateiiiii. 

Useful, iio.iAiiiMlh 
Submissive, uoKdpuBia. 

Glad, pa^B. 

Natural to, 

Proportionate, in proportion, 
Becoming, decorous, 

Alike (to be like), 

Devoted, 


Known to, iLiBicTimi. 

An acquaintance, 3naK0M:MjL 
In accordance with, relative, COOT- 
BiTCTBenriuiL 

Decent, becoming, npHCToiinwil. 
Obedient, noc.iyfflEHii. 


CBOilCTBeHEBli. 

CopasMBpanii. 

npH.!UEni)iii. 

npe^aeHMlt. 


Obs. 1.— Oopa^OBaEHBit, ‘delighted/ derived from 
governs the instrumental and not the dative : 


Delighted with this. 

The dog is faithful to his master. 
This news was not agreeable to him. 
She is dear to him. 

Honour is dearer to him than gold. 
This is not agreeable to him. 

The book is useful to us. 

A people submissive to their king. 
She is glad of it. 

The dress did not suit her. 

A work known to the whole world. 
The children are obedient to their 
master. 

I know this. 

Did you know I 
We shall loiow. 


OopajfOBaHHLii btbm’b. 

CodaKa BitpHa cBoeMy rocno4HHy. 
9Ta HoBociB lie dtiia eM^ nphixna. 
Ona e>iy iSMii. 

Tecxb CMy 4opd;Ke sdioxa. 
iMy dxo Heupifao. 

Efiira HaM-B noidana. 

Hapd^B, noKopHHi cBoeiy iopo4^. 
OHapAiaTOMy. 

Hjaibe eh hc 5 i»iio yro^no. 
CoEAHeirie, DBBBexHoe licesfy CB’fixy. 
4'feTH noaiymiiu cBoeMy ysjiie.iio. 

9x0 MB'® hbbIctbo. 

.!II BUMB IIBB'BCTHO ? 

HaiB Oy^eXB KBB^CTilO. 
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Nor I, 

Nor I either, 

I shall not go to the theatre this 

evening ; will you I 
No, I shall not go either. 

I never read novels either. 

Nor do I ever see her. 

As far as. 

To come ap to, 

As far as the garden. 

I went with her as far as their 
mother’s. 

When yon have read the hook as 
far as this, (then) yon may go 
for a walk. 

To be a judge of. 

Are you a judge of wine ? 

He is a good judge of it. 

A judge (a connoisseur). 

He is no judge of this. 

To order, 

To get, to have something 
done or made, 

I ordered him to write. 

Get these hooks taken away from 
here. 

Have a fowl roasted for me. 

To punish. 

To behavGj 

He behaves well. 

She behaved well. 


n fl TaKH?e He* 

H He Muf cero^jHH B^HepoM-B bb TeriTpx, 
noi^eTe m bm I 

HtuB, H a TiiK/Ke (or TojKe) se noS^y. 
a T6HEe HnKor4a He HHiaio pOBiaHOBB. 
fl Tojue HHKor^a ee se bhjey. 

4o. 

40 XO^UTt, 40HT6. 

a CB H^‘I 0 40 My HXB Md- 

TepH. 

Kor^a BH npoBTeie KHi^Fy 40 chxb 
nopB, TO MOiKeTe 141:^ ry^sixTi. 

Bbitb 3HaT0K6M'B, 

aesi^) Bh(with the prep.case). 

3HaT<5KB .m bbi bb B0h4 ? 

Ohb BB ne’MB 0 o.ibin 6 ii SHaTOKB. 
SsaioKB. 

f Ohb ^Toro ne HOHHMaeTB. 

BeiiiB. 

a Be.rfe.iB eaiy HHcaTB. 

Beiiiie yHecTii OTCi 54 a ^th KHnrH. 

BeAe HBJKapHTi) mh'B K^fpHpy. 

HaiiasBiBaTB. 

HauaaaTB, perf. asp. 

Becxii ceoA. 

Ohb xopoHid ceda Be4eTB. 

Ona Be^a ceda xopomo. 
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Betiaviour, noEejeiiie* 

Praise, .iioxBa.iri. 

Hackney carriage, hbbos^he'B. 
De¥otion, np!^,|aHH0CT&. 


Tiieffc, Epfiasa. 

Punishiiient, HaKaBanie. 
Conteittpt, upespf H i e. 
Bewarded, Harpa'-E^eHSHl* 


The deed, act, 4410, nocTjrnOETi* 


Exercise LXXIX. 

Where did you leave your portmanteau ? — We left it on 
the steamer.— Why did you not take it with you ? — I did 
not take my portmanteau with me, because it is too heavy, 
and there was not a single hackney carriage on the shore. 
Is the hotel far from the sea then? — Yes, the hotel is rather 
far from here, and it is not in the valley, but on. the hill. 
Do you know that the gentleman to whom spoke is the 
proprietor of that hotel ?— No, I did not know that. — Will 
he be glad to see you?— I think (that) he will. — How do your 
nephews behave themselves ? — Their behaviour is worthy 
of the highest praise. — What , books do you leave them ? 
I only leave them books useful to young men. — Were the 
oflBcers and soldmrs faithful to their commander ? — ^No, and 
their punishment was proportionate to their treason. — Have 
you left the key in the door (in the lock) or has Andrew ? 
Neither I nor Andrew has left it. — Had these young men 
a becoming dress (on) ?— Their dress did not become such 
rich merchants, their coats were rather old, gloves rather 
dirty and their boots all mud. — Was there much black 

tea left ? — There were two pounds of tea left. — Did you 
give him all your money ?— No, I had a few roubles left. 
How many horses will there be left? — There will be a few 
horses left. — Will you leave this book here ? — I will leave 
it here. — Do you often go to him ? — I go to him now and 
then. — ^Does he give you permission to go to the play ? 


Nay, he even comes with ns himself. — Do you ever take 
children with you to the theatre l—We take them now and 
then. 

Exeecise LXXX. 

Have you read the history of Eussia ? — I have not, nor 
has my hrother either. — We do not know them. — Nor do 
we either. — Is your relative a judge of tea ? — No, he is no 
judge of tea, nor is he a judge of wine either. — Why do you 
not give French books to your nieces ? — Because these books 
are not useful to them. — Get the floors wmshed. — ordered 
the maid-servant to wash the floors, and also to wash the 
linen. — When shall you be obliged to take the letters to the 
Post OflS.ee? — I must take them there at six (o’clock). 
How was he rewarded ? — His reward was in accordance 
with his deeds. — Is it cold to-day ? — It is much colder to- 
day than it was yesterday. — Is money useful to poor men ? 
Money is useful to both rich and poor. — Are the soldiers 
faithful to their brave general ? — They are faithful, obedient 
and devoted to him. — Does the master often punish this 
lazy pupil ? — He punished him yesterday.— For what did 
he punish him? — He punished him because he did not 
know his Spanish lesson. — Are all these children yours ? 
Yes, and I have three more at school. — Did your niece live 
in town when you lived in the country ? — When I lived in 
the country my niece lived in town. — Has not my son 
written this letter very well ? — Yes, he writes much better 
than my eldest son. — Do you want as much silk as wool ? 
I want more silk than wool.— Will the young ladies stay 
here any longer ? — They will not be able to stay here much 
longer. — What day of the month was it yesterday? — It 
was the sixth. — What day of the month will it be to- 
morrow ? — It will be the twelfth to-morrow. 


; : FOKTIETH LESSOH.— CopoKOB6fi IpoK^. , • 

Op THE Active Paeticiple. 

0 IIpiiHacTiH 

Active participles are adjectives derived from active and 
neuter verbs and denote the action of the subject, as : ' ' 

Tlie loving mother. . .I&o^aa ai»m. 

, ' Hie rimmng horse. . ' Btryiaih koh&. , 

The active participle as a part of the verb has two tenses, 
the present and pasty and it always combines the meaning" 
of the relative pronoun KOTOpBiii, ^ who/ ‘ wliieli/ or hto, 
Hhat/ with the verb from which it is derived. 

a. The present participle is formed from the third person 
plural of the present indicative by ehangingthe termination 
TT, into mii, (feminine niaa, neuter mee) : 

UHTuro-Tij, they read ; HHiaio-igifi, reading, he who reads. 

l 4 y-TT», they go ; ping, he who goes. 

Hafl4K>-rcaj they hope ; Ha^iio-iaiiica, hoping, he who hopes. 

5. The past participle is formed from the past tense by 
changing the termination it*; into Biniii or iniii, (feminine 
Binaa, neuter'aniee) : , ■ 

^InTa-.n», I have read ; HHia-Binia, reading, he who has read. 

1 was going ; rae^-niiii, going, he who was going. 

HaA'ijfi-iCS, I hoped I HaA'Ba-BmiHCfl, hoping, he who was hoping. 

The termination Bruit is added to the participles formed 
from the past tense having a vowel before xh, as : 

a nrp-a-.n>, I played ; arpa-BiniS, playing. 

Ona roBop-a-.ia, she spoke ^ roBop-d-umaa, speaking, 
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Obs. 1. — If there he no Jt in the masculine termination 
of the past tense, the participle is formed by adding miii 
(and not Biniil) to the root of the verb, as : 

S rpe6'i», I rowed ; part, past, rped-miii. 

I Mori., I could ; part, past, Morffliii. 

To lead, leading, BecTii. 

I was leading, Be.i'L. 

Leading, Be^inin. 

Obs. — The radical consonants a L onaitted in the 
infinitive mood and in the past tense, are replaced in the 
past participle active, as : 

E[b1}ctu, to bloom ; past tense (‘ root,’ qBt>T’i>) partic. past pBliT-miii. 

Exceptions: KdacTB, to put (root K.ia^) ; partic. past and not 

KpaCTB, to steal (root Epa/[) ; partic. past Kpa-B-mili and not 
Kpa^ffliii. 

A crying child. n^anymee ^nia. 

The following number. nyMep-B. 

A practising physician. IIpaETiiKyiomiii 4dKTopT>. 

Obs. 3. — Active participles standing before a substantive 
are, as in English, nsed as qualifying adjectives, but these 
participles in Enssian cannot take the form of an indeclin- 
able adjective, i.e. they cannot be apocopated or used in 
place of the predicate. 

Thus English participles used with the verb ^ to be^ are 
rendered in Enssian either by the indicative or by an 
adjective, as : 

The child is crying. Ahte nia^ert. 

The book is interesting. Kaara 3aH^MaTeJIb^a. 
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Obs. 4. — ^Participles are declined like adjectives^ agreeing 
with the substantive to which they refer in gender^ number 


and ease. 

I spoke to tke woman who sella 
flowers. 

People that have money easily 
acquire friends. 

They gave alms to the beggar- 
' w'oman, standing at the church- 
door. 

Do you see the man carrying (who 
carries] the sack ? 

The boy reading (who reads) with 
attention is my brother. 

Obs. 5. — The participle is 
teeedent by a comma^ as ; 

The man sleeping. 

The woman who was speaking. 


fl roBopMT. Cl. npo^aio- 

n?eio 

EM'lioiflie 4 eni>r 0 , mv ' r 6 npi- 
OdptTalOTS 4py3t.dU 

Ond nd^aiH miLiuctwiijo nniEteii, cto- 
^Bmeil y i^epEdBHMX'f. ^uepda. 

BMAETe 'lejoBiJKa, nec^fiEaro (ko- 
TopHii HeeeTi>) Mlnudin.. 

! Maj[i»HHK'B, «iHTaioiqiii (KOidpMii *10- 
Taei^) CO BimMaiiieM'Jb, Moh (jpax^. 
THTaS3ir(ili CO BnnMaHieMi& MruB^mKi., 
MOH Opax'i., 

always separated from its an- 

TetOB^Ki., cn^niiii. 
jEeHEgHHa, roBopHBnias. 


Obs. 6.— English participles preceded by a possessive 
pronoun or any preposition cannot be rendered in Russian 
by a participle, but must be expressed either by a substan- 
tive, or by a verb in the infinitive or indicative mood : 


I do not believe in his coming. 

He saved himself by swimming 
across the river. 

He has decided upon writing it. 

I am quite tired of talking. 

: Since my writing to him. 

Besides his being poor. 


f H He B'Bpio erd npiixo^y. 

I a He B'fipK) TOMy HTO OBB npiU^eTi.. 

Oh-b cnacca rlJMi. hto nepen.ii^t.i'B 
plJKy. 

Ofl^ plJDjHJca nannciiTb ^to. 
fl yTOMIJ.!Ca rOBOpHTb. 

Cl. TlJX'b Hopi. KUEi. a nannca.i’B 
KpdM'B erd O’B^hoctii. 

KpdMl& TOrd HTO Ofll. d'BrteHl). 
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TBey punished Mm for not going 
there. 

Do you like walking I 
I like riding. 


Ero HaKasilra sa to hto oe'b ne no- 
meVi’B ly^a. 

( .Ii&Shtg jh ry.iaHi>e ? 
l.-Iio6nTe ry.iaTb? 

C a -nodJio 43;[nTb BepxoM'b. 
la jiodjio '63^^ BepxoMi.. 


The termination ca in the active participle of reflective 
verbs is never abridged into ch: 


People returning from the field. 
The wheel turning round its axle. 


Bather, 

She said she would rather not speak 
to her. 

We would rather stay here. 


.11640, B03BpainaH>iHieca ex ndur. * 
Koiecd, odpamaioii^eecfl B0Kp;fn» CBo^fi 
oc£ 

oxoinie. 

Ona cHa3ilia eto jy^me JKeiaJa 6u 
He roBopuTb CL iieii. 

Mli jyHine (or oxoiffBe) 6 h ocirMHCL 

34'l3CL. 


To ache, ) 
To be ill, ) 
It pains, 


Bodm. 

BodUT’h. 


Obs. 7. — ^ I have,"’ followed by a noun expressing that the 
part of the body signified by it is affected by pain or illness, 
is rendered in Eussian by y Menji, and not by a HMiio : 

y Mena roiOBH^a 6 o.il. 
y Mena CoMt-l. 
y Mena ayOa^a 6 o.il. 
y Memi sydB 6 o.!ut%. 


I have a head-ache. 

My head aches. 

I have a tooth-ache. 

My tooth aches. 

I have a pain in my chest. P rpyw 6o..dix. 

C y Mesa 6 o4b bt> rpy^ii. 

My heart aches. 

I have a pain in my side* 

She is often ill. 

My feet ache. 

My arms were aching. 


rpy^ii. 
y MGE/i c6p4Tie dOvIET'L. 
y Mena 6 ok^ Oo.iHT'L. 
Ona EacTO do.rfiei'L. 
y MGHa flora Oo-iutil. 
y Mena pyKH doi'iiH. 


Sore, 


Bojlhou, ( 5ojiTL). 


I have a sore throat. 

He has a sore foot. 

I have sore eyes. 

My eyes ache. 


The pain, f. 
Disease, *) 

Complaint, J 
Indisposition, nesAopoBbe. 
He is much better. 

She is much worse. 


r y Mena doABnuc rdp-io- 
L y Mena rdp.io Go-iiin.. 
y Herd do-ibnaa nora. 
y Mena do.ibiibie uasa. 
y Mena riasa (>o.iaTT>. 

The headache, rojOBnaa dojTB. 
The earache, yiiiiiaa 6o.ib. 
Unwell, poorly, ncBAopoBMii. 
The toothache, avdiiaa Oojb. 
EMy ropu3AO .lynuie. 

Eik ropu3AO syme. 


He is rielier than I by far. Onh 6oraqe Meni MnornMh. 


Obs. 8. — The word ^by’ when used in English after a 
comparative to denote how much a thing exceeds another is 
expressed in Eussian by the instrumental case : 

My sister is taller than I by the 
whole head. 

I am older than you by two years. 

I am taller than you by two inches. 


Mon cectpa BLime Mean nl*.ioU rojo- 

Boii. 

a CTiipme BacT* ABVMfi roAaMn. 
a Bume BacB wi'sik AioiiMaMH. 


Pale (in the face), innoTO. 

Any particular quality, quantity, measure, etc., possessed 
by an object is rendered in Russian by a noun in tbe in- 
strumental case. 


Strongly built. 

He is kind hearted. 
Rich in remembrances. 
A house ten yards high. 
A plank an inch thick. 


Kp-finoKT* c.TOJKenieM'B. 

Ont AoCpi. Avmdio. 

BoraT'L BocnoMniianiaMn. 

Bumandio bt> AecaTt apAOBb. 
40 CKa mimuHoio wb AioilM'i. 
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He is as tall as I. 
He is of my heiglit. 
Good-looking. 
Bad-Iookiiig, ugly. 


OHI pdCTOM’B CT* MGHa. 

Xopdffl’B Co66k). 
4ypeHi> co 6 di 0 . 


To run out, to flow out, Bi>iTeKaT&. 

To run into, to flow into, Bna;^aT&. 

To stand, CToan. , ^ 

To be reflected, OTpaJKaTLca ; perf. asp. OTpasHXbca. 
I am shorter than he* H HJiHje er6 poctom'b. 

He is taller than I. Oh'B B^ine Mena poctom'b. 


To belong, npHHapeas^TR. 
To dress, o^'tBaTB. 

To dress oneself, o^’ISsaTBCfl. 


Exeucisb LXXXL 

Who are these young ladies ? — These young ladies walk- 
ing in the garden are the sisters of that young man going 
into the field. — Is the horse standing there under the tree 
a good one? — It is much better than the one standing by 
(y) the well. — Who has gone in the country ?— The young 
officers who came here yesterday from abroad.— Which 
Kussian Czar always liberally rewarded his servants ?— Peter 
the Great always liberally rewarded men that served him 
faithfully. — Which pupil did the master punish? — He only 
punished the pupil that did not know his lesson.— Is it 
true that the Volga, which flows into the Caspian Sea, runs 
out of a lake and not from the hills ?— The river Volga, 
which runs put of the lake Ciliger (Ceiurepi*), flows into the 
Caspian Sea, — Which is the most important river in the south 
of Russia ? — The rivers Dnieper and Bug are the most im- 
portant. — Give this crying child a little milk and (with) 
sugar. — Does everybody prefer glory to money ? — There are 
people that prefer money to glory. — Do you want to go 
with me to the theatre ?— Xo, we would rather go for a 
walk* — ^The rays of the rising sun are reflected in the clear 
waters of the lake as in a looking glass. — ^Whieh clerk did 
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you order to write the letters? — ordered the clerk who 
liyes in my broft^ house.- — Tell the children who are 
dressing in the nursery that it is time for them to go to 
school.— Where does the laundress live that brouerlit us the 
linen ?— She lives in the house belonging to my nephew. 
Who is going abroad to-morrow ? — ^I'^he rich officer who 
married the sister of our neighbour Mrs. B. — Will the 
countess’s niece who is going to marry the brave colonel be 
with you to-morrow ? — -Only her aunt, the countess who 
last year married the rich prince^ will be with us to-morrow. 

Exeucisb LXXXII. 

Has she decided upon going with you in the country ? 
Yes, she is going with us, but abroad and not in the 
country. — ^Do you believe in his being the most diligent 
pupil in the school? — Xo, I do not believe it. — Did you 
tell the children walking in the garden with their master, 
that it is time for them to come into the room ? — Yes, I 
told them. — Walking in the fields is pleasanter than walk- 
ing in the streets.— Do you like reading? — ^Yes, I like 
reading and drawing. — »What is the matter with this child? 
It has sore eyes.- — What is the matter with you? — I have 
a pain in the back. — Have you the toothache? — Yes, I have 
the toothache.— Why did you not come to us yesterday ? 
Because I had a headache. — Why do you walk so slowly? 
Because I have pains in my feet ; I was walking about the 
town the whole of yesterday. — How old is your friend? 
He is older than I by five or six years. — How many years 
is your brother younger than you? — He is three years 
younger than I, he is the youngest in our family. — Is your 
sister writing ? — ^No, she is not.— Why does she not write? 
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Because she has a sore hand.— Why does not your nephew 
go out?— Because he has sore feet.— What is the matter 
with your aunt ?> — She has a pain in her cheeh.— Is your 
house as high as that one? — ^My house is higher than that 
one by a great deal. — You are very pale (in the face) to-day, 
Countess, are you unwell ?— I am worse to-day; I have a sore 
throat and a pain in my side. — How is your niece? 
Thank you, she is better,— Is your brother taller or shorter 
than you ?— He is much shorter than I. — Is the coloneFs 
wife good-looking? — -She was good-looking when she was a 
little younger.— Who may hope to receive reward ?— The 
pupils learning diligently and obeying their masters will be 
rewarded. — Tell the boy dressing in the nursery that his 
master wishes to see him. — ^The master who wished to speak 
to the boy, has gone away long ago. — ^Whieh hanker has 
bought these large forests?— The banker who married the 
Baroness’s daughter two years ago. 

FOETY-PIRST LESSON.— C6poKT> nepBHi YpoKi^. 

Or THE Passive Participle. 

0 IIpauacTifl CTpa^aTe-iMOMi. 

Passive participles are formed from active verbs only. 
As verbal adjectives they have both the declinable and in- 
declinable forms, the latter being used with the auxiliary 
verb obiTB, ‘to be/ to form passive verbs. 

The passive participle combines the meaning of the re- 
lative pronoun KOToptm, ^who/ ^ which ^ or uto, ‘which,"' 
‘ that/ and the verb it is derived from, as : 

The hook (which is) read by me ( Kniira, HHiaeMaa mhoio. 

(which I read). I Enwra, KOTopyio a ^iiTaio. 

Children (who are) loved by their cbo^mh po^uxeisMa. 

parents. 
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Obs. 1.— Tlie subject in a passive sentence is put in the 
instramental case. 

The passive participle as part of the verb has two tenses, 
the present and past. 

A. The declinable present participle passive denotes a 
duration of tbe action, and is formed from the first person 
plural of the present indicative by changing the termination 
M-L into mill, feminine Maa, neuter Moe : 

we read ; ^iiTaeMbiii, read, which is being read. 

4'iiaeM’b, we do ; 4'iiaeMi.iii, done (usually), which is being done. 

The indeclinable present participle ends in Mh, feminine 
Ma, neuter mo : 


The hook is read. 

The child was loved. 

The mother was loved. 
They were loved. 

The book will be read. 
The houses will be built. 


Kinra ’SHiaeMa, 

4hth .iiouiiso 

Maib .iioiiuHa. 

Ohh Crih .iioOiimm, 
KHiira Oy^eit 'niTae.va. 
403!a Oy^yib CTponiiu. 


Passive participles ending in eMbiii (indeclinable cm-b) are 
formed from verbs of the first four classes, as ; 

Mniaio, I read ; HHTaeMbiii, read. 

I writer num^^Hi!, written. 

Participles in OMhii, are formed from verbs of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth classes, having the first person 
singular in y, preceded by a radical consonant or by h : 

30By, I call ; BOBOMbifl, called. 

Be^y, I lead ; Be^oMbiii, lead. 

SiHy, I mow ; jEDdMbiS, mown. 

Tally, I draw ; TaroMKii, drawn. 
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Participles in hmbiS, are formed from verbs of tbe second 
conjugation^ Le. from tbe ninth and tenth classes : 

1 love ; jraduMtili, loved. 

Biaaiy, I see ; seen. 

Passive participles are declined like adjeetives^ and agree 
with their antecedent in gender, number, and case : 


Letters received by us always con- 
tain pleasant news. 

We have already answered the let- 
ters received by us from our 
parents. 


HiicBMa, no.iyHaeMwa hhmh Bcer^a co- 

^^.p/KaT-B B’B ced'6 npiflTHBia na- 
B'BcTia. 

Mi»i yJKe 0TB’BTn.in na niicb>ia, noj;f- 
neniiLifl HuMo oTi. Hainax’B po- 
AiiiejeM. 


Tbe past passive participle denotes an accomplisbed action, 
and is formed from the past tense by changing il, into Hbiu, 
TMii (indeclinable hl, tl) : 

'fliiTa.i'B, I have read ; HUTaHHBiii, read, which has been read, 
fl TepT., 1 rubbed ; TepTMii, rubbed. 

Obs. 2. — Participles in tliii, tb, are formed from verbs of 
the third, sixth and eighth classes, and from some .monosyl- 
labic verbs of the first class : 

Koao.it, I pricked ; KdJOTwii, pricked. 

Hia-ii), I squeezed ; H^aTHU, squeezed. 

iBHyj’L, I drew ; TfiHyTBiii, drawn. 

Mbli-b, I washed ; mbitbiU, washed. 

I)H.!B, to beat ; OETBili, beaten. 

Obs. ‘3. — In forming the past participle from dissyllabic 
and polysyllabic verbs the tonic accent must be replaced, as : 

I read ; HUTaHt, read. 

nHCii.i'B, I wrote ; nucan^, written. 

T&nfjLTi. I drew ; Taayx’B, drawn. 
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In forming the past participle from the iiifiniti?e the fol- 
lowing rules are to be observed: 

Participles in rai, Ti>, are formed from verbs having for 
their final letter of the root either one of the liquids My R, p, 
or the vowels a, n, 4, y, bi : 

Ko.!-6ti», to prick ; past partic. 

HpiiH-ilxi), to receive ; * , npuna-rL. 

Bii-TE, to beat ; . , Oii-ti,. 

to wasli ; * . 

nt-XB, to sing; ♦ . nt-VL. 

And also from all verbs ending in hvtb: 

rayTB, to bend ; past partic. rnyi’B. 

^BUiiyiB, to move ; . . ABHHyi'B. 

All other verbs form their past participle in hbih, m: 

3BaTB, to call ; past partic. sBarri.. 

C'feaxB, to sow ; * • cfan'B. 

Besxii, to carry ; . . BeBeii'L. 

Some few verbs of the first and eighth classes have a 
double termination in the past participle, «'.c. t'b and hb, 
the latter not being used in ordinaiy conversation : 

Butb, to beat ; past partic. 6ut'& and Cienx.. 

4yByxB, to blow ; , . ^ynyi-B and ^ynOBcHB. 

Past participles in Hi., when changed into the declinable 
form take an additional h, before the termination^ as : 

read; decl. form. 'gMianiiBiii. 

C'biex., sown ; . . ciannbiii. 

CiiasaHi., told ; . . CKiiaanaBiii, 

Obs. 4.— Terbs of the seventh and eighth classes follow 
the above rule in compound verbs only, as : 

lead ; npHB^^enauii. 
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CTpi5a?eHi>, shorn ; CTp^JKenHi—'OCTpiijKeHeHi!# 

Talued ; OQ'lJHeHH&ii. 

loved; itecHHii— BosiioOieHnHfi* 

Each, everj, Ea;K^i>iil, distribntive. 

Every (sort), BcaKiii, collective. 

Obs. 5. — Ka;K,^i>iii answers the question ^who ?^ ^what ?^ 
and Bciidii the question ^ what kind, or sort ?’ 


Each one must think of him self. 
Why do you not give a book to each 
of them ! 

Because each of them has one. 

Else, 

Nobody else, no one else. 
Something else. 

In, 

In a week. 

In two days. 

He who — that, 

She who — ^that. 

Did you write to the same man that 
I did? 

I wrote to him whom you ordered 
me to write to. 

Back, 

• To come back, 

Do you come back ? 

I come back, 

I will give it to him who will come 
back. 


Ka?K4Mi ^diiKCH'B sadoTHTBca o ced-B. 
Or^eroBM ne ^aeie no Enur-S KaiK^o- 
My im HiixB? 

HoTOMy nxo y Kiiai^aro ecxB Kanra. 

HHoii, 4pyr6u. 

f Hbkto nadii. 

I Hokto 4 Pyr 6 ii. 

Hto Hn0y^3tb nade. 

*IT0 andy^b 4pyrde. 

^epesh (with the ace.). 

’lepeB'b ae^’kiH). 

^epesi. 4Ba ^aa. 

TotB, KOTOpLiil. 

Ta, KOTopaa. 

Haanciin bh TOMy, Koxopoiay a aa- 

DHcai-b? 

a aanacaiB xoiy, EoxdpoMy bh npa-' 
Kaafua mb'B aaaacaxb. 

Hasa^h. 

BosBpamaTBca. 

BosBpaTiiTLca, perf. asp. 

BosBpaataeiecb bh? 
fl BOBBpainaiocb. 

a ^aMX, dxO TOMy, KOXdpHh B03Bpa« 
xaica. 



To count, to calculate, 


CuHTaiB, gov. the aec. perf* 
asp. cocuniaiB. 
CumaTb, gov. the instr. 

Onii c^aiafon 4<‘peB&s b'b ca^^f. 


To consider (to think), 

They ai'e counting the trees in the 
■■ garden. 

We consider him an honest man,. 


Mm .c^HiaeM-B' ero' 

KOMV 


Whole, entire (perfect), . n[fowH,;Bech.' 

All our tumblers are perfect.' ■ ' ■ Bc'h iiamH CTaKaeiJ' 

Wo saw at his house a whole bottle ' '■ ' 'Mw y aero a4iyK) 6j*T6aKy 

of wine. ' ' ■ • biihA*'- ■ 

In the whole town you w,ill not find .. Bs alhoMt rdpo^lj ae CMipexe laKax'B 
such wines as we have. , Biim>, 'KaKX y aaci.. 

A broken glass. Pasdtee cxeKJd. 


Soon, quickly,' fast, Caopo. ■ 

The spring will come soon. " , ' Caopo aaCT^aai^ .BeCHii. 

He was walking so fast that we-could Ohi* me.i’B xaKT) CKopo, hto mh ho 

not follow him. Moriii cxkroBaxL sa hhmb. 

To leave, 0CTaB.!flTB ; perf. asp, octubutb. 

To invite, npurjamaTB, * • npurjaciiiB. 

To touch, TporaxB ; • * ipdiiyiB. 

To print, neBaxaxB ; , .. nane^iaTaxB. 

, To ornament, jEpainaxfe ; , '> . . yKpacnxB. 

To build, cxpouTb; . , nocxponiB. 

To arm, BoopyiKHTB ; • . Boopyaiiiib. 

To cast, BBi.iHB,aTi> ; . ■ bw-thtb. 

To call, to name, iiaBBiBaxb; > . nasBaiB. 

To sell, npo^aBfiTB ; . . npo^aib. 

. .. To erect, B034Bi!raTB; ' . ' , ■ .BOBjBnriiyxB. 

To reward, HaTpaJiuaxb ; governs the ace. and the instr. 


Exercise LXXXIIL 

To whom were presented the books, bought by 3mur 
brother ?— They were given to the most diligent pupil. 
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Who gave you this figure of a dog east in ^ (h3t.) bronze. 
This figure of a dog cast in bronze -was given to me by 
a rich foreigner.— By whom was it sold to him?— I do not 
tnow.— Did they bring (npaBecrn) already the horses bought 
yesterday at the horse-mart ?— The horses of which you 
speak are not yet brought, but the horse bought of the rich 
peasant is already brought.— What books did they buy? 

They bought a few books ornamented with drawings. Is 
the drink prepared from rye sweet ?— No, it is sour, but it 
is a very wholesome drink. — When did you receive the let- 
ters sent by me yesterday ?— I received them to-day early 
in the morning. — Have you seen Alexanders column? 
Yes, I have, on the top of this column, erected in honour of 
the Emperor Alexander the First, stands an angel cast in 
bronze. — Are you acquainted with the foreigners invited by 
me to dinner?— I do not know the foreigners invited by 
you.— Where were the stolen goods found ?— They were 
found in the locksmith’s house.— Where were these books 
printed?— At B. D’s., at St. Petersburg.- By whom are 
the diligently learning children loved and rewarded ?— The 
children learning diligently are loved and rewarded by the 
kind master.— Was this lady-pupil rewarded last year ? 
Yes, she was rewarded for good behaviour. — What did they 
reward her with ?— They rewarded her with a book. 

Exbecise LXXXIV. 

Have the letters been received by them ?— They were 
received long ago.”— By whom were they sent ? ■ They were 
sent by my nephew. — W^ere the letters printed or written ? 
They were written by the clerk of my nephew, who sent 
them. — ^By whom were you received ? — W^e were received 



by the Emiable hostess.- — ^Did they give each of these soldiers 
some moBey ? — Some money was given to all the soldiers. 
By whom was the money given ? — By the brave coloneh 
"Will your brother return from the country soon ? — He will 
be back to-iiiorrow. — He who writes (will write) an exercise 
without any hiiilt shall be rewarded. — Have you ever seen 
the emperor? — ^We never saw him. — What were you doing 
the whole nioniiiig? — was reading the whole morning. 
Are the panes of the window in your room unbroken ? 
Only one pane is broken^ all the others are perfect. — ^When 
will your family return from abroad ? — ^They (it) will be 
back in a fortnight.— By whom is this likeness drawn? 
It is drawn by a celebrated painter. — What was broken? 
The tumbler and the wine-glass were broken. — Was there 
anything else broken ? — ^There was nothing else broken. 
Which fortresses were built by our kind king? — ^No fortress 
as yet lias been built by him. — Are brick houses as warm 
as wooden ones ? — Houses built of wood are much warmer 
than thoSe built of brick. — ^^¥as the bride dressed well ? 
She was in a dress made of white satin, all her lady-com- 
panions (friends) were also beautifully dressed. — ^\Yhat a tall 
man that is ! — Yes, he. is very tall. — ^Yfhieh of these two 
sisters do you think the prettier ? — She who is more like 


FORTY-SECOND LESSON.— C6poKT> BTopoi YpoEx. 

Of the Geetjxd.— 0 ^henpiinacTiH. 

Besides the participles, or verbal adjectives, there are also 
the gerunds, or verbal adverbs, formed from verbs. These 
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express tlie eireiimstances aecompanying tie action, and for 
this reason are classed among the adverbs : 


When did you meet him ? 

I met him going to the garden. 

How was he reading ? (in what po- 
sition.) 

He was reading sitting. 

Were you also reading sitting ? 

No, I was reading at one time stand- 
ing and at another lying down. 


Kor^a BLi BCTp'fiTiLin erd? 

Bi. ca^Tij fl bctp'Btili'b ero. 
KaK^ (BTi KaKoM^ noiojKeiiiii) 

OH'S ? 

Oh-b 

HhtIih ill Bti ToJKe ciija ? 

Ilto, fi HHiii'i) TO CTda, TO ieHta. 


Gerunds, like participles, are active or passive, and ge- 
nerally eomhine the meaning of the action expressed by the 
verb and that of the conjunction: Kor^pa, ‘ when noKa, 
‘ while f MeJE,^y TiiM’B KaK^, ‘ whilst;^ nocah Toro KaKT>, ^after/ 
and such like; thus, the verb was sitting,^ in 

the following phrases, 

a HHTili'i) KOFi^a CHi'ii'B. Whilst I was seated I was reading, 

a roBOpHit BTi TO Bpejm KOET. CTOflm I spoke at the time I was standing. 


may be just as well rendered by the gerund ‘sitting,^ 
as : 

a I was reading sitting. 

CTda, a roBopii'B. I spoke standing. 

A. Active gerunds have no gender or number, but only 
inflexions to mark the present or past tense. 

The present gerund expresses an action that is com- 
menced and still continues, and is formed from the third 
person plural of the present indicative by changing the 
termination into a or ynn (iouh), as: 

ilitiaiOT’b, they do ; 4iiaa, Aaioan, doing (whilst they do). 
roBop^TT», they say ; roBopa, saying (when they say). 
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Gerunds m a are formed by cbanging the termination 
ion., art into a, as: 

aiiTuKOT, they are reading ; tmiaa, reading (when they read). 
.ImOnii, they love ; awflii, loving (when they love). 

Obs. 1.— The termination a, when preceded by », a m 
or m, is changed into a, as : * * 

4ei);i;aTi., they hold ; 4epa:4, holding. 

fijii'iS Tihj they cry ; n.ia'i-a, crying. 

€iii liiQuiitj they hurry j cxi’Bin-ii, hurrying. 

The terminations lOin, ynn, of gerunds are derived from 

lOTh, yrh by clianging i% into nu, as : 

/ItoiOT'L, they do ; ^ 

HhmyTT., they %vrite ; niimy^iu, writing. 

Obs. 2.— The gerunds of verbs ending in httb want the 
termination a, and have only the form in y^^m/as: 

BaGavTby to feel cold ; SflOnyra, feeling culd. 

CoxoyTby to be drying ; coxhvto, drying. 

Touyh’L, to sink ; TOfly^m, sinldng. 

XfloyTbj to draw • T}iHy»iii, drawing. 

On the other hand the gerunds of verbs having the third 
peison plinal in arh, an>j have not the form in loua, vjh 

but in a (a) only, as : ^ 

Bai/rrib, they order ; ordering. 

IllJoaTij, they value ; H'fiHfi, valuing, 

.lioO/ii'B, they love ; .iioOa, loving, 

K’ote.— The termination a, in gerunds of verbs of perf. 

asp. denotes an aeeomplished action^ as : 

VB/y.T, after having seen. | IIOK.iOflacfl, having bowed. 





The past gerund denotes that the action was just com- 
pleted when another began, and is formed from the past 
participle active by changing min, into 'B, as : 

, ... C speaking : 

reading ; 
he who read: 


roBOpHBt, after having spoken, 


InTaBiuiii, 


Obs. 3.— The termination nsed chiefly in literature, 
in. ordinary conversation is superseded by the termination 
mn, as : 

roBopMBiiiii, having spoken ; instead of rOBopiiBi). 
toGiiBffliT, having loved ; . • 


HannCiiBi» rmcMd, a BaneHHTa-i'B ero 
(a sane^iaTM'B hhcbmo Kor^a na- 
nnca.i'B ero). 

iKaia/i npo^uTi) CB0it> loniap, oni) no- 
BeaTi ee aa phiaoirt, ho ho Ha- 
ine,^raH nil o,poro' noKynaTewia, 
npHBe.iB ee oupaTHO. 

OTnpdBHBmii (oTiipaoiiBB) nucBMa na 
noHiy, oim bliiiuii co ^Bopa. 


A.fter having written the letter I 
sealed it (I sealed the letter 
when I had written it). 

Wishing to sell his horse, he took it 
to the market ; but finding no 
buyer, he brought it back. 


Having sent the letters to the post, 
they went out. 


The past gerund of reflective verbs takes tlie termination 
BiiiH and not wh before c£ (ca), as : 

Having become, ^^laBinncB, not /ifeiaBCB. 

Having learnt, yHMBmncb, not yniiBCB. 

B. The passive gerund lias a compound form, being 
formed by adding the participle passive to the gerunds 
Sy^ynn, ^ being, ^ and 6biBT> (oiIiBinn) ^ having been,’ of the 
auxiliary verb Cwib, ^ to be,^ as : 

Present, 
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Obs. 4.— The passive germds are little used in the 
.Eassian language of the present day. 

Each other;, ^ 

Oae another, 5 i^Pyn. Apyra. 

Obs. 5. — ^The pronouns mcli other and one another are 
expressed by ^pyn» ^pfra, ^pyr'B ^pyry, etc. The first of 
these two words is always in the nommative ; hence, if 
there he any preposition in English^, it must be put between 


them in Eussian. ■ ' ■ 

They love each other. ■■ 

They treated each other politely. 

They spoke evil of each other- 

To try (to attempt). 
To try (to test), 

Moi^e than once I tried to get per- 
mission. 

He attempted to speak to her. 

We tried the new wine, but it was 
not to our taste. 

I cannot possibly, 
Possibly, 

Could you come to me to-morrow % 

I cannot possibly. 

To knock against, at, 

To knock at the door. 

He knocked at the window. 


OHii .iiooaTT» ,5pyn) 4 py ra. 

Ohk odxo4UJHCii c-b ^PyroM'b 

BCHi.IHBO. 

Ohh roBopim o 4Pyi”S. 

IlbiTaThCff, noiJhiTaTBca. 

IIpoooBaTB, noapooOBaTB. 

He pasTi yiE’b a nLiTa.icH no.iy*niTb 
nosBoaeiiie. 

Ohb nbiiruca roBopiiTL cb mho. 

Mbi npoCioua-ifl ii6i;oe Binio, no oho 
H aMB He no siiycy. 

MeB HeBosMoamo. 

Bosmohiho. 

Bobmojkho .in BaM^ npiiiTii ko m'l 
saBipa ? 

MB'S HeBOBMOSmO. 

CxynaTB, CTynaTLca bi* (with 
the ace. ) . 

Ciy^aTbca B-b ^Bcpb. 

Ofi'b BOcryBiliCfl b % ceiio. 
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Against^ 

I knocked my elbow against the 
corner of the table. 

He stumbled against the door-step. 

To ascend, 

They ascended this hill twice. 

Have they already ascended the 
hill? 

No, they are at the foot of the hill. 

To weep, n.iaKaTi>. 
Lamentation, n.iaH'b. 

To take leave of. 

To speak ill of. 

To go to war. 

On a visit. 


0 , oSl. 

aymud'B cc61i .5<5kotb od-B ^roji> gto- 

Jia. ' 

OhT) cnoTKHyjci! o nopdr-B. 

Bocxo^iitb na, with the ace. 

perf, asp. Bsonxi. 

Onn Bocxo^ujn na ropy ^Ba plisa. 
B 3 om.iii .III OHii ya^e aa ropy ? 

Hto, on 11 y no^dmBBi ropili. 

Tosoh, pBi^aiB. 

The sobbing, sob, pBiAfinie. 

UpomaxLca CT* (with the inst.). 
roBopih'B Aypno o. 
yxo^iJTB na BOiiny. 

Cl) BnSUTOM’B. 


Departure, 0T'Bf»9AX. I Arrival, ^prfi3,^’B. 

To learn, yanaBaTB ; perf, asp. ysnaiB. 

To see (to have an interview with). Bn^aT&cn cTi, noBn^fiTBca ci (with the 

instrumental). 

Exercise LXXXV. 

Where is her pretty little sister ? — She is in the garden, 
sitting on a little bench, and is reading the little book given 
her by our kind master. — Why are you not with her? 
After having learnt my lessons, and having asked the per- 
mission of the master, I will also go to the garden.- Will 

you come hack soon ? — ^After reading a few fables and walk- 
ing a little we will come back. — When will you returii me 
my book? — After having read it, I will return it to you 
immediately. — ^Whom is he seeking? — His master, but, 
not seeing him, he is coming back. — Are all the clerks in 
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his office writing sitting ? — some write standing. — May 
we go into the garden ? — Ho^ yon cannot go there^ because 
there was pouring rain the whole of the morning, and now it 
is very dirty in the garden. — Did they go for a walk know- 
ing that I did not give them permission ? — No^ they went 
thinking that you would allow them to do so. — Do you 
expect the same tailor that I do ? — Yes, I expect him whom 
you expect. — Did the mother speak to her son who was 
going to the war ? — ^No, she only embraced and kissed him, 
weeping and sobbing bitterly. — Was the sister of tlie young 
soldier going to the war joyful ? — taking leave of him, 
she also wept bitterly. — Who is there, biiocking at the 
door? — It is the servant whom you sent for the wine. 
Does he know that whilst speaking ill of his acquaintances 
he also speaks ill of himself. — ^No, not knowing tins lie 
spoke ill of his acquaintances. — Which of you has most 
pencils ? — He has most, he has three more than I. 

Exercise LXXXVI. 

Did you see (have you had an interview with) the Count 
and the Countess B ? — Yes, having leaimt of their arrival I 
went to them on a visit, but had to come back without 
seeing or (and) speaking to them. — Did your brother send 
the wine back to the merchant ? — Y^es, my brother after 
trying the wine found that it was bad, and, calling the 
servant, ordered him to take it back to the merchant. 
What did you forget to say ? — In ordering him to write 
these letters I forgot to tell him that they must be sent 
to the Post-Office immediately. — Wishing to make a present 
to my brother, but not knowing the place of his abode he 
wrote to me, asking me to tell him where my brother 



lived,— Is your tea strong?— After’ trying it I will tell 
you.— Did he buy a borse ? — ^Yes, after selling Ms best 
eow, be bought a grey liorse.— After punishing lier son the 
mother wept herself. — Is the mei'chant honest — One eould 
not call him dishonest, but, in selling his goods, he never 
forgets his interests. — ^Is the view from the hill fine ? 
After ascending the hill you will see the town surrounded 
by flourishing meadows and gardens. — Are they often at 


FORTY-THIRD LESSON. — Copoia xpeTili YpoK-L. 

All persons of the present indicative are formed from 
the third person plural present in the following way : 

A. Yerbs, having the third person plural in iotIj or yri*, 
form the first person singular by cutting ofi* Th : 

3Ha-iOTT)5 they know ; sna-io, I know. 

Bep-yri, they take ; Oep-y, I take. 

The second and third singular, and the first and second 
persons plural are formed by changing lora or jn> into 
enib, exi, bmi., eie : 

3na-T0T^, they know ; BHuenib, thou knowest ; snaei-B, etc. 

Bep-yrb, they take ; dep-emb, thou takest ; Oep-eTi), etc. 

B. Verbs^ having the third person plural in atb or arh. 
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form the first person singular by changing an. into H), and 
an into y : 

Cipd-jiTi, they build ; cipo-B, I build. 

Kpa^-aTt, they cry • Kpn^-y, I cry. 

The second and third person, and the first and second 
person plural, are formed by changing an or an into Hmb, 
an, HMx, jixe : 

they order ; Bej-iitini, thou orderest ; Be-.urn., etc. 

KpH’i-tiT'B, they cry ; Epn^-umb, thou cryest ; Epuuiin,, etc. 

Obs. 1.— The past tense preceded by if or uhether is 
rendered in Russian by the present with the particle .in, as : 

They wanted to know if we were Ohh xoAh anaxE iiAtm .in mh Ty 4 a. 
going there. 

We doubted %vhether he really often BIli co 3 m'BBa.inei», 4 'l 5 ijCTBijTe.iLHO «in 
invited him. ont ^aCTO npurjamaeTi) erd. 

Of the Poteittial and Subjunctive. 

The potential and subjmietiYe moods of other languages 
are rendered in Eussian Idj adding the particle 6bi to the 
past tense indicative : 

I would (or should) have. S hm'6j'b 6i»t. 

Would she have % IlM'kia .in Cli orra ? 

I should have written if I had any SI naniica.i’L Cli, ec.m (3i>i dM.ia y Mena 
paper. dyMara. 


The particle 0 e>i gives emphasis to the word it follows; as : 


He would widte to you if he were 
allowed. 

He would write to you, hut to me 
he would not. 

He would have written to you a 
letter, but not have sent any 
money. 

He would have wriUen to you if he 
could. 


Onx* (5 h BanHCiUT* BaM'B, eciii 6 h cm;^ 

II03B6jH.in. 

Oh'B LaMX. 6 m iiaiiHca.i'B; no Mn-fe Cm 
ne Hanncaji). 

Hhcbmo Cm on^ iianrrcrLii», no Zener's 
ne noc.ia.i'L Cm. 

Ont HanacaiTb Cm saM-B ec-is Cm Morii, 


k' 


■< 
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Thatj to, %66 bi. 

Obs. 2. — The potential is expressed in Russian also by 
the particle qidoti, (Slavonic Aaoti), added to the past tense 
of the indicative : 


I wish that you would go with us. 
He sent his sou money that he 
might buy a horse. 

He wanted her to write* 


II /EeiaH) ^toOli bbi nonjiii cb naMH. 
Oab nocaiiB CBoeMy c&iHy ^^aeri*, 
oiiB Kyniiii* cedi Jioina 4 i>. 
Oh-b JKeaiiB RTodw ona HHctaa. 


Obs. 3. — The past tense in subjunctive form expresses 
often the present and future tenses, as: 

I should like now to have a talk fl lenepB jneJiUT) dM (pres.) noroBo- 

With you. PIITB C'B BUMII. 

Oh, would that the day came at last. AsB, ecjii Obi CKop'Be /(euB HacTa.rB 

(fut.). 

The particle Shi can be added to the past tense of each 
of the aspects, as : 

Imperfect Aspect . . a KHja.i'B dBi, I would be throwing. 

perfect Aspect , . . fl BLiiiii.^a.i'B dbi, I would have tlmown out. 
Iteratlu Aspect. . . H eualibo.i'b Om, I would thi'ow (repeatedly). 
Perf Asp. of Unity. . B EUiiyaB Obi, I would throw (once), etc. 

Obs. 4. — The subjunctive form of the verb is often 
superseded in Eussian by the imperative, which in such 
case does not agree in person with the subject, as : 


Were I now in the country I should 
not be now under treatment. 

Had he spoken always the truth he 
would be trusted now. 


By^B a (ec.m dBi a dBUB) Tenep& bb 
^ epeBirjt, .leiuTBca mh-B He npa- 
nudcB (5bi. 

roBOpH onB (ecjiH i5bi ohb TOBopte) 
BcerAii npaB^y, eny noB'Bpn.m 
dBi TenepB. 


' Obs. 5 . — Shotddy would and other auxiliaries of the 
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potential mood are rendered by 6 m, in conjunction with the 
verb . 

He wouW go out if tlie weatlier were 
fine. 

I should purchase that picture if I 
had enough money. 

Had we known it. 

Had they seen me. 

Had I riches I should be happy. 

Ought, should, 

I ought to write, hut I have no pape] 

He ought to have written. 

I May (perhaps), 

Obs. 6 . — May and mighty implying eventuality, are 
rendered by MOHieTh 6MTh. 

I may go if he come. H MoiKerB Gmtb noiUy ec.in on-L npifi- 

^ a norae.i’B Gw, ec.in Gw oh’l npnme.i'b. 
I might go if he came. j a MojKei'B Gwib Gw, ec4fl Gw 

C OH-B npame.i'B. 

Then, To (ror^a). 

Obs. 7.’ — The word theny to, in a principal preceded by 
a conditional clause is more frequently expressed in Russian 
than in English, as : 

If he had known him, then he -would Ec.!n Gbi oh'b Gbub oiiaKOMB C7> runiB, 
have spoken to him, to noroBOpu.i'B Gw cb iihm'b. 


Obt* Gm us'b ecjaG&i 

Borthta CiBWa xoponiaa. 
fl Eynuj-b Gw xy Kapiiiny ecjii Gw y 
Mena Gli.io 40B0.IBHO ;^eHe^’B. 

■ 3 na.iH Gbi mh Gto ? 

. Ec.ih Gw mm 3nr1.n1 .^TO. 

Gbi onii .Meiui ? , 

By4B a (ee.in Gw a Gw.n.) GoraxB, TO 
dH.IB Gw C'lHCTJIlBB, 

X Cdh^yen>, impersonal verb 
(with the dative). 

a 4o.iaien^ Gbi Obi.ib (Mirl; c.rl>40Baio 
Gbi) nncuTB, 4a rita y Mciia Gy- 
Marn. 

iMy c.i’i^OBa.io Gbi naiiacaTB. 

, MoiKCTh 6bITI>. 
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Had slie pleased him he would have 
married her. 

Shall we find him at home ? 

We shall if w’e come in time. 

He would not come even if you 
called him. 

Aloiiej by one’s self, 

Has she been there alone all day 1 
She was quite alone. 

He is hy himself. 

For the first time, 
For the last time^ 
Eerily, indeed, 

He is indeed very kind. 


Ecjn (5 m OHa e'^f noupaBnjacB, mo 
. oni) Hienu.icfl Obi na neii. 
eacTaneMT. .m mbi ero 2 
4a, ec.iH npiiiAeM'b ud Bpesa. 

011% He npmne.i'B Obi, dcin 6 m 431 -^ 
BBi ero no3Baj(ii. 

BbmiI .m OHa TmT> iitaBih o^aa ? 
Ona dBLia coBcpineano 04 Ha. 

Oh-b 04611%. 

Bh nepshiii pash. 

Bh nocxhiiiiii pas's. 

Bh caMOMh 4ii.rt. 

Oii% B% caMOM% 4’iil; oaenB 4o6p%. 


Itself, CaMi, no ccGIi. 


The linen itself is good, but very 
dear. 

The same, 

He speaks always to the same man. 

The very same, 

To remember. 

To recollect, to think of, 

To recall to mind, 

Grateful people remember good 
done to them. 

We often think of your kindnesses. 

He suddenly remembered he had 
to go out, and left off working. 


Hojoind caMo no ced'B xopuniee, 4a 
oneHB 4dporo. 

04 iin'L n tott. 5Ke. 

Oh% Bcerja roBopiiT% c% 04nuM% h 

r6M% ;Ke He.i0B%K0M%, 

CoBcpraenHO — tohho — xoih 

caMbiii. 

Homehtb. 

BcHoMHnaTh. 

BcnoMHETh, perf. asp. 

B.iaro4apnBie ^110411 n6MHfix% C4% 
noe nM% 4o6p(5. 

Mbi nacTO BciiOMimaeM% 0 BainHx% mh 
jqcTflx%. 

Oh% B 4pyr% Bcn6Mnn.i%, hto eMy hjjk- 
Ho BiJiiixH 11 nepecxaTB paOoxaxB. 


'"'To anclerstaiid, 

; Imperfect Aspect 
a nonnMfiJ'fcj I understood ; 

Mh, noeHM,jk0, we understood ; 

S 6f4y, TM Sy^eiiib, etc. iioniiMaT&, 
I wii! undei'staiid ; ■ 

Mm noiiM'MaTb, we will raider- 

stand, etc.; 

noHiiMdii, HOiiHMaSie, raaderstand ; 

To lend;, 

He lent him some money. 

He always lends ns money. 

To perish^ 
For, against. 


IIonnMaTB. 

lloiikh, perfect aspect. 

Perfect Aspect. 
a nunaa'B. 

Mm ndfliLiH. 

H ooUiiy, Ti»i noiiMeinij, etc. 

Mu BM noiiMcTe, etc. 

noioii, noliMnie. 

CcyiKaTB, perf. asp. ccy^^uTh 
(with the instr. c.). 

On^ ccy.tiijT* erd ^entruMii. 

Oni) Bcer4a ccyjKaeii. HacB 4 eJiLraiiii. 

rilOHYTI), 

HoruoHVTB, perfect aspect. 
Ha (govern the accusative). 


Obs. 8. — In answer to the question for how long> 
is translated na : 


We have bought bread for the 
■■ whole week, ' 

They prepared firewood against 
'the winter. '■ 

To feed, eopmhtb. 

To provide, saroTOBHTB. 

N ot to fail, He BpeMUHyTb, 
Without fiiil, BenpeirBiiHO. 

, ; Profitable, 40xd4HBdi. 

To refuse, [ 

C OTKasaTB, p, a. 


Mli ijynujH x.iib5a na i^liyio ne^iw. 
Ohh npHroTOBHJH 4 poB'B ea 3iiMy. 

To trouble, to disturb, (ic.moKuoTB, 
Subjected, no4Bep:KeflHMii. 

Cattle, CKOTt. 

Columbus, Ko.iy-MS'B. 

Compass, komhucT). 

To discover, foTKpHBait. 

C OTKpUTB, p. a. 
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Exbecisb LXXXVIL 

Would you buy this profitable estate ?— Had I money 
enough, I would buy it.— Would you read it ?— I should 
not read it.— Should we find him at home now?— You 
would not find him.— Would there be any doctors and 
chemists if men were always well?— If men were not 
subjects to complaints there would be no doctors or chemists. 
Is your friend going with you into the country ?— He 
ought to go with me, for he is not quite well, and the 
country air would do him good. Could cattle live in cold 
countries without sheds and stables ?— Cattle would perish 
in winter from cold and hunger’, had not man built for 
them good sheds and stables, and provided hay and oats 
against the winter. — ^Would your sister invite mine if she 
could ? ^If she could she would certainly ask her. — Can- 

not you lend me a few pounds? — I would do it if you had 
returned me the money I lent you last week.— Had I 
known that you would refuse my request, I should not 
have troubled you, but have asked somebody else. — Would 
you come to me if you knew that he was with me ? — If I 
knew that, I would without fail. — Would not your brother 
go with us into the country ? — He would not. 

Exeecisb LXXXVIII. 

Why has God given us two ears and one tongue only ? 
In order that we should listen more and speak less. 
Ought not the servant to call the children ? — It is not 
necessary. — ^You should ask him for some books. — If I 
knew he would not refuse, I would ask. — Were you at the 
•p.TighRb plays yesterday ? — ^Yes, but had he not come in 
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good time we should not have been able to go out. — ^Por 
wdiom does this swallow catch flies (Momiia) ? — For her 
little ones (Kpomiia). — Do you know that your little son 
has caught two sparrows ? — Yes, but I do not allow him to 
catch them. — TTould he catch little birds were he allowed 
to do so ? — Yes, he* would. — What would you do if you 
were allowed to speak ? — Were I allowed to speak I would 
tell all I know of him. — Who discovered America? — Co- 
lumbus, but he would not have discovered it if he bad not 
known tlie use of the eom2)ass. — For how long did you 
come here ? — We came for a month. — Would he under- 
stand it were I to tell it to him ? — I recollect your ex- 
plaining to him the same thing before more than once, but 
he never could understand it. — You are sad, my friend, 
what is the matter with you ? — I should be merry were I 
but satisfied. — "Would you remain to dine with him if you 
knew that there would he a good dinner ? — Xo, even then 
I would not. — Do you not wish he* were now with us? — I 
never wish for what is impossible, for I know he is now 
abroad. 


Y 
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FORTY-FOUETH IiESSON. 
CopoK-B HCTBepTLiu Ypoia. 

Of the Branches of the Verb. 
Oipaan liardia. 


Among tlie inflexions of the verb; there are three to 
which all others are subordinate, and which are the bases 
or roots of three so-called branches. 


The first branch has for its root the first person present 
indicative; from which all the other persons of the present 
indicative and imperative moods, as also present gerund 
and participles, are formed. 


The root of the second branch is the past tense of the 
imperfect or perfect aspect, from which are formed the 
past gerund, the participles and the infinitive mood- 

The root of the third branch is the past tense of the 
iterative aspect. 

In the following table are given four verbs exemplifying 
the foregoing. 


|r,; 

■BHiSi 



















Of the Fuhire, — By^yn^ee speMS. 

The future tense of Bussian verbs is either compound 
or simple. 

a. The compound future is formed by adding the future 
of the auxiliary verbs 6 htb and cxaiB to the infinitive of 
the verb of imperfect aspect, as : 

a 6^47 n'j&TB. I will sing. 

Th 6,y4emB utih, etc. Thou wilt sing, etc. 
a cxany nto. I will begin singing. 

Xbi CTaueiHb nto, etc. Thou wilt begin singing, etc. 

Obs. 1. — The compound future, formed by the help of 
cxany, is used to form the future of inchoative verbs, which 
are of perfect aspect. 

&. The simple future has the form of the present, and 
it follows the same rules as those laid down for the present 
tense, as : 

GKasaib, to tell; CKaiKy, CKaiEem, etc., I will tell, etc. 
y^EBiirb, to astonish ; y^nBJio, etc., I will astonish, etc. 

P'fimMTb, to decide ; ptmy, p'^iniimb, etc., I will decide, etc. 
noiiTM, to go ; noii^enib, etc., I shall go, etc. 

Obs. Only the verbs of perfect aspect have this 
future. 

I saw a herdsman with fifty calves, a mivlto TaOfHiniiKa ct nmio^e- 
ninety oxen and a hundred chtlio TevnixaMii, ^eBHiiocxa dbi- 

rams. Kaum h cxa OapanaMn. 

He ordered his forty dragoons to go OiiB BariiB cboiImb copOKa ^paryeaMb 
with those forty uhlans. noih'ii cb xBMn cxo copoEa yiliHaMii, 

In the compound cardinal numerals naTB,?tecax’B, fifty,’ 
mecTB^ecaxB, ^ sixty,’ ceMB^ecaxB, ^seventy/ and BoceaiB- 
^ecaxi> ^eighty,’ each part is declined separately, as : 

Gen., dat. and prep, naxu^eciixii, niecxiuec/ixii, etc. 

Instrumental naxbio^ecaTbio, mecxbio^ecaxBio, etc. 



The numerals leBiraociO;, ^ ninety/ 'and ero, * hundred/ are 
declined in the singular like snbstantives in 0 , viz. genitive, 
jieBJiHoeTa, era, dative, ^eBaHociy, cry, etc. The numeral 
^eBaiiocTO has no plural, and cto has no nominative case in 
the plural, having in the gen. coxi,, dat. ciaMi., etc. 

Obs. 3. — ^The numerals copoKi., ^eBnriocTO, and cto, when 
standing before a substantive, take the inilexion of a in the 
gen., dat., instr. and prep, eases, as : 

Nominative, copoKT* miOBfeKTi, ^eBaiiocio pyrucii, cto KHiirii. 

Genitive, copoKa ^cBJindcTa pyCueii, cia lauir^. 

Dative, copoira mieBtoMT., ^OBanocm pyCuHMB, cia Efinro^yB. 

Instmmental, copOKa miOBinaMn, 4eBfl«ueTa pyri.iHMe, cia KHiiraMH. 

Prepositional, copoKsi He^OBBfiax’B, 4eBjia6cia pyCuiixi., cia KHMrax'B, 

About, Oko.io, gov. the gen. 


I had about a hundred roubles. 


fy MGBH fninio oKOJo cTa pyltiC'ii. 
I y MeH^ < 5 h.io pyfiieS cto. 


Obs. 4 . — ^Aboti f before a numeral is rendered by placing 
the numeral after the noun : 


I have two roubles. 

I have about two roubles. 

Two hundred, ^bEcth. 
Three huzidred, Tpiicia. 
Four hundred, netbipecTa. 
Five hundred, h/itbcotb. 


y MCH^ ^sa py6.fff. 
y Mena cctb pyO-ui pa. 

Six hundred, mecTbcoT'B. 
Seven hundred, cmhCoT'b. 
Eight hundred, BoceMBCoTt. 
Nine hundred, 4 eBaTi>cdTT». 


Obs. 5. — ^In the above compound numerals each part 
follows its own declension : 

Nominative, ^BtCTn, Tpucia, etc. 

Genitive, ^ByxcdTB, Tpexcto, etc. 

Dative, 48) ^101^311., TpeMCTuM-B, etc. 

Instrumental, 4 Byi«acTaMa, TpCMfiCTaMn, etc. 
Pi’epositional, 4Byxcxax'B, TpexcTaxi., etc. 



Without, 
Save, all but, 

They went without him. 

There are in this hook forty leaves 
all but three. 


Bes'h, gov. the genitive. 


Ohii noniJii des'B Herd. 

Bt ^xoi KHIirB CdpOK-B JHCTOBX dea-B 
Tpex'B. 


He ^ocTaeT’h, impersonal verb, 
governs the genitive. 
Eesx. 


It wants. 


It wants three roubles to make up 


He 40CTaeT’B xpex'B pyd,idi htoCm 

COCTaBHTb AeCflTB. 

Tpn vaca dea-B HeTsepTH. 

IljiTB HacdBB dea-B nara mkh^tb. 


It wants a quarter to three o’clock. 
It wants five minutes to five. 


prepos, 


At two o’clock. 
After two o’clocii 


Bb 4Ba vaca. 

Bb TpeiBCMB aacy. 


Obs. 6. — For the hours the preposition Bh governs the 
accusative case, before the cardinal, and the prepositional 
before the ordinal numerals. 


KOTOpLlS HaCB I 
4 Ba Haca. 

Bb KOTopoMB Hacy ? 
Bb 4 Ba vaca. 

Bb Ce^BMOMB 
noiOBijna BTopdro. 
BTopdii nacB. 
niiTB mmfrh Biopdro. 


What time is it I 
It is two o’clock. 

At what o’clock? 

At two o’clock. 

After six (in the seventh hour), 
Half-past one. 

Past one o’clock. 

Five minutes past one. 


Obs. 7 . — ^The word ‘pasf before the hour is rendered in 
Russian by the ordinal numeral of the hour which follows : 

At a quarter past two. Bb neiBepTB TpdiBaro. 

At twenty minutes past twelve, Bb ABa^rjaiB MHHyxB Hdpsaro. 


:,To (of tlie . 

' 'liYe minutes to two. 

' At a quarter to tliree. 

It w^aii.ts twenty minutes to , ten. 

To strike (of hours )j 
It strikes, 

The clock Is striking. 

Bit! the clock strike 2 

It struck five. 

It is going to strike two. 

It is hut nine at most- 

At three o’clock precisely. 

The hour, o’clock. 

In how many hours did he get to 
the village 2 

In five hours. 

At what o’clock did he go out of 
town 2 

At five o’clock. 

By, 

One by one. 

Hand him the things down one by 
one. 

They went one by one. 

To come by. 

How did he come by such a large 
, fortune 2 

He is supposed (they say) to have 
inherited half a million from 
■'his grandkither. 


Best. 

4Ba ’^aca iSes'B nai li mmfvh. 

C B'& fpa 6e3T> ’jeTBcpTH. 

I ipa *icTBcpTii ipeTiaro. 

I cupoKt Mimyn gecaiaro. 

BiiTb, perf. asp. upoCfab. 
Ei>exi», impers. v. (past 6iii0, 
future 6y,ieri>' 6iiTJb, 

Tacili fibKiTT*. 
ilAm .111 'lacii ? 

BAio naib ’sacoBTi. 

IIpoflbcrB 4Ea *rac£u 

Tenepb Mfioro ^to aobiiti* ^acdax. 

PoBEO BB ipn ^aca. 

'?acT.. 

Do CKdHiKO *mCuBT> OHTj AO 

ACPCBUH? 

B-b nail. EacuB’b. 

Bb iioTijpoMB '3at*y BLimea'B on’b naiv 
rdpo^a 2 

B'b nflTb EacoB-L. 

3a, gov. the instrumentaL 
OjS.ilU.% 3a 

na^asau CMy Bcmn o;(Hy sa ^pyrdB. 
Ohh ni.m oAiin'B sa ^pyriisit. 

npioophxaTL, npioophcxB. 

Kekb npiodpkii* on^ laKoe orpdMHoe 
cocTo/niie 2 

roBoparb, *iTO oni> no-iy^iu-ib hoj- 
MHXiiofia Bb nacai^ciBO oi^ cbo- 
erd 4iia. 


To come to, by^ 

^ocTHraTb, ^ocTiirHyTb. 

How did he come by this honour ? 

KaK'b 40 CTiini oh’B ^toI ? 

How does he come to be invited % 

KaK-B ^ocTiirfieTT) OHi) npHmmenia ? 

To have occasion. 

HyjKHO, gov. the dative. 

Will there’ be any occasion for him 

Hyamo m eMy ? 

to 1 


There will be no occasion. 

He 6fmT> HyJKHO. 

Was there any occasion for him to 

Hymao jh mf nacaTB i 

write? 


To come to know, 
To find out, 5 

ysHaBaxi), perf. asp. ysHaib. 

If he should come to know of it. 

Ecjn {)M om> ysHa.i'B 0(5% ^tom%. 

How did you find out where he 

KaK'i> BBi ysuiiH r4'l} on% iKSBei'i, ? 

lives? 


He was found out. 

Erd ysnajn (oh% y3nan%). 

At once. 

B^lpyri,. 

Only once, but once, 

Toibko o.piH'B pasR. 

Once again, 

Eme paai). 

We shall go to him only once more. 

Mbi noii/ieM’B e% iieMy to-ilko eme 


pa3%. 

Single, only, 

Cause, npirmaa. 

Capacity, ) cnocoGnocTb. 

Governor, HamibHHK%, 

Aptitude, J 

To give out, pa34aBaTi>. 

Talent, ^ap-L, Tjuanm 

To make up, cocTaBJibb. 

Gift, 

Old age, cxapocTb. 

Gifted, o;tapenHMii. 

Full age, coBepnieimojI&Tie. 


Exercise LXXXIX 

Were there many guests at your neighbour's ball ?— There 
were about thirty persons. — To how many soldiers was 
the wine given that was sent? — The wine sent by the 
governor was given to one hundred and forty-five men. 


Did all the soldiers like that wine?— No, ont of the one 
hundred and fort j-five men, ninety did not like it. — How 
many men (soldiers) had the colonel who came here with 
his regiment last week? — ^The officer wdio came to our 
town is not a eoloneh hut only a captain, and he came here 
with ninety-five grenadiers and forty dragoons. — How many 
pieces of red velvet have I to hand yon down? — Hand me 
down about twenty, but one by one. — How many in- 
habitants are there in Moscow ? — There are in Moscow 
from three to four hundred thousand souls. — How many 
men are now wanting in your regiment ? — ^There are ^vant- 
ing now three hundred only, but before there were wanting 
seven hundred. — ^^¥ill there be any occasion for me to buy 
a piano ? — No, there will he no occasion, your son will 
learn to play on mine. — ^Do you think my son wall ever be 
able to play the piano as well as your eldest daughter ? — I 
think he will, because he has an aptitude for it, and is also 
very diligent. — Were the swords given out to all the seven 
hundred hussars? — ^No, of those seven hundred hussars a 
few only wanted swords. — With how many companions 
shall you go from school to the forest? — All of us will go 
to the forest; our four masters with three huinfoed and 
sixty-three pupils, and three schoolmistresses -with two 
hundred and forty-three lady pupils.— How many German 
miles are there from Berlin to St. Petersburg? — About two 
hundred German miles. 

Exeucise XC. 

At what ofolock do you go out usually ? — 1 go out usually 
at nine o’clock in the morning. — What o’clock is it now ? 
I do not know for certain, hut I think it must be now 
already half-past one, or perhaps a quarter to two. — It is 
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not yet a quarter past two ? — ^Yes^ it is almost a quarter. 
Take tliis book to bim this afternoon at a quarter to two or 
at ten or even five minutes to two, but I beg that it be 
not later than two o’clock. — Did you order your coachman 
to come here to fetch you ? — I have no coachman to order, 
but had I one, I would order him to come at twenty 
minutes past ten. — Did you stay long at his grandmother’s ? 
About two months.— Why did you not stay a little longer? 
Because the country life in winter is not very pleasant. 
■Was there no other cause ? — ^No, that was the only cause. 
Did he remain long there? — Till ten minutes past twelve; 
till half-past twelve. — ^Will there be any occasion for me 
to wait? — There will be no occasion for you to wait, as we 
shall be quite ready at a quarter to four. — Is this little 
girl his only child ? — No, besides her he has also five sons 
and four daughters. 


FORTY-FIFTH LESSON.— Copoia naxBni YpoKB. 

Op the Imperative. — IIoBejiiTeiLnoe Haiaonenie. 

The imperative mood has distinct inflexions only for the 
second person singular and plural, and is formed from the 
first person singular present indicative by changing the 
termination y or K) into u, h, h or b, as : 

H^y, I am going ; go. 

Coxny, I dry ; coxiiu, dry. 

^iJjaK), I do ; do. 

B'fcpio, I believe; B'Bpt, believe. 
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To form tlie second person plural te is added to tlie 
imperative' singular, as : ' 

go; piural, 

Coxiin, dry; . . MdiBHm 
do ; . • ^touxe. 

believe ; . , Blimxe. 

a The imperative in i is formed from verbs havmg the 
first person singular in y, ih accented and preceded by a 
consonant : 

I!iiin;y', I write; nnrnu, write. 

Bc.m>, I order ; Bani, order. 

Obs. 1. — ^\^erbs of the tenth class take in the imperative 
an II accented even after a vowel, as : ' 

Tai6, I conceal ; Tail, conceal. 

5. The imperative in n unaccented is formed from verbs 
having the first person in y or lo unaccented and preceded 
by two consonants, both of which remain in the imperative : 

Coxny, I am drying ; imperative, cqsoh. 

3ii;K4y, I build ; ... 3H;KAn. 

MdiBiio, I speak ; . , . m6.ibh. 

€, The imperative in i is formed from verbs having the 
first person in y, lo preceded by a vowel : 

Cnaio, I know ; imperative, BHaii. 

CMto, I dare; . . . ciM. 

HobS, I sing; . . . noii. 

Obs. S.— Verbs of the tenth class have the imperative in 
i, when the tonic accent falls on the radical syllable, as : 

Cipdio, I build; imperative, cxpoS. 

HoEoio, I procure rest ; . . HOKuii. 

d. The imperative in h is formed from verbs having the 
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first person in y, H) unaccented, and preceded by one con- 
sonant or by 6 /b, n, m followed by tbe euphonic which 
is omitted in the imperative : 

B'fipio, I believe ; imperative, 
roTOBJio, I prepare ; . • . rOT6Bb. 

C&in.iio, I sift ; . . • cwhb. 

Obs. 8.— The termination Bto, of the first person is 
changed into eS, as : 

Ilbio, I drink ; imperative, net. 

BbK), I beat; . . . 6efi, 

JlM>, I poTir; . . - Jtet. 

Qgg^ — ^The imperative of the verbs hxaTB, ‘to ride, 

andhcTB, ‘to eat,^ is formed irregularly : nofejKafl, hniB. 

The imperative of verbs of perfect aspect wanting the 
present tense, is formed from the simple future according 
to the foregoing rules, as : 

noiuy, I shall go ; imperative, doUah. ^ 

Han nmy, I shall write ; . . . nannmn. 

CxkiaK), I will do ; • • ‘ 

Bpdiny, I will throw ; . . • Opocb. 

Obs. 6.— The radical consonant of the first person, 
changed into its corresponding consonant for the sake of 
euphony, is restored in the imperative, but the euphonic i 
when inserted in the first person only is left out, as : 

BoJKy (BOAnxb), I lead ; imperative, BO/in- 
Homy (nociiTb), I carry ; . . . nocu- 

Cu/Ky (cn^iTb), I seat ; ... ch^m. 

Kyn.!i6 (KvniiTb), I buy; . . . Eynn. 

JIioOjio (.imdiiTb), I love ; . . . iiodn. 

The other persons of the imperative are : 

The third person, formed by adding the conjunction 
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nycTB, (SlavoDiic ^a)j, ‘'let^ to the third person present 
.singular or^plnral : :■ 

, lycTB miiim'bj ) ' ' ' uym ) ■ 

JaHaiam, J let him read ; j let them read. 

Hyca lOBOpMT'B, let bim speak; nycn roBopaTi>, let them speak. 

5. The first person plural, which is identical with the 
first person of the future, and to which in familiar discourse 
the syllable le is usually added, as: 

CKaiKeM^ or CKaHieMxe, let us saj. 
lIoii 4 ilMT» or EOiaeMTe, let us go, 

or B03i>:MeMTe, let us take* 

ByAe3l^ (or CTaneMi)) y'lihiica, let us study. 

Ey^eMTt (or CTuneMii roBopiiib, let us speak. 


Had I done, 
Had we done, 


a. 

CAhjaii aihi. 


Obs. 6. — The second person singular of the imperative 
is used also wutli other personal pronouns, but in such case 
it expresses the optative or subjective mood, as: 

Had I done this, I should not now CAf.iaii a 5 to, iie npuiiiadci 
have to I’egret. C»li TcnepL co;Ka.i lii:i). 

Had they informed us.of it yester- Ji,sih onu na5n> snaiii o TO.m B^epit, 
day, we should not have com- wbi ne c,vlaa.in Cm TaKoii rpy- 

mitted such a gross error. Coii omiiuKn. 

Obs. 7.— The imperative singular, not agreeing in form 
with the subject, is sometimes used also to express reproach 
or, astonishment : 

Overburdened with work as 1 am, a aaBa-ien-B ipyjaMii, a a niium, n 


having to write, to draw and 
to read, yet I am expected to 
look after the household ! 

He cajoled them, and so they, of 
course, told him all they knew 
about me! 


pHcyi n Hiiiaii h aaiiiiMaiicH 
eme xoB/uiciBOMi) ! 

Oh^ Hxii npHjacKa.n>, n onu koiichiio 
paciiaHiii eMy bcc *iiu sman 
o6o MOt! 



Do go, Hoi^ft-Ka. 

In familiar discourse, to mollify the apparent harshness 
of the imperative form, Ea is often added. 

Do come to us. GpHXOjiiTe-Ka K'b HaMX. 

Do sing a song. CHoiixe-Ka n'Bcuio. 


JLetjmay, 4^. 

All hail the King ! 4a s^paBCTByexTi Kop(5Ji>. 

Be they allowed. Oy^erh mn noaudieflo. 

Thy will be done. b 6 m twL 

Thy Kingdom come, 4a npiH^eTi» i^apciBie tboA 

Obs. 8. — The old Russian form of the third person, the 
imperative with 4a, as: 4a UHTtoh, ^ let him read/ 4a gh- 
Taioxh, ‘let them read/ is only met with in sacred books, 
and some ejaculatoiy phrases.^ 

Obs. 9 . — An elli|)tical form of the imperative is not 
unfreq^iiently supplied by the infinitive, as : noSBaxB ero, 
‘ call him/ hut in such instances some idea of necessity or 
obligation is implied : 

Do not make a noise, children (yon He rny MliB, ! (bh He 40.IJKHH 

must not make a noise). rnyMto). 

Be quiet and know your place ! MaiHaTB I n BHaiixe CBOe M^liCTO ! 

No talking I He roBopiixB ! 

Another peculiarity of the Russian language is, that the 
imperative is sometimes expressed by the past tense, as : 

Go away, nome.i^ npo% instead of no^ii npoHB. 

Coachman, did ve away,' norae.!ib i 

OcTaBJHTB. 

OcTaBHTB, perfect aspect. 

Leave me your books. OcxaBbxe mhB Banin KHiirH. 

Let that be there. OcTuBbxe ^xo xaM’B. 

The post leaves. f Honia oxxo^htb. 


To leave, to abandon, to let, 
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To let alone, 

1)0 let i»e alone. 

Let it be. 


To let (to permit), 


Did yon let the children go out ? 

Not I, hut the mistress let them. 

To let (on hire). 

To whom have you let your house ? 

I have let it to a (certain) rich 
officer of dragoons. 

To be let, 

Is this house to be let. 

All the houses here are to let. 

Nearly, 

The sack is very heavy, I can hardly 
carry it, and I nearly fell down, 
I nearly said it. 

At, 

Did he do this at your bidding ? 

He did it at my bidding. 

To sketch, pncoBaTB, napucoBUTs. 

To contradict, npoTiiBOp'SHaiB. 

To fall, na^aiB, ynaCTB. 

For lack, aa ije.^ocxaTjiOM'B. 
Otherwise, Bi> Hpoi:iiBao» c.iy’ia'I. 


OciaBHTh BT> HOKO’fe. 

OcTaBMe Mena bi. hokoB. 

OCT^BBie 3T0 BTj DOKo'fe. 

"IIosBOdHTh, perf. asp. noBBo- 
JiHTB, gov. tbe dat. of the 
pers. and tbe ace. of the 
, thing. 

9to bu bsIiIIth ? 

He sif a \oruiiii:;i iiu t K03B6.iHia. 

OidaBaih, ) Bi> naihiH, 

Oluitb, 

KoMy BBi uTja.in bi> naihiili CBoii 40 M 1 I 
a dx^a-Hi erd b 7 > iiaiiMU o^noMy Cord- 
Toiiy AParyncKOMy 04>iiaepy. 

OLiaeTCH BT» naiiMbi. 

OTjaeTCfi .in dxoiij ,iOMT» iTB nailM^. 
Bc’lJ 40MU SAtcL OT^aiuTca b’b naiiMi^. 

^yiL nc, ^iVTh HVTh oe, H\Th 
6 i>lio nc. 

srtraoK'B dacni> Taa;e.i^, e;?Ba Mory 
erd necTii, ii n *jyn ne ynai%, 
a XyTT. CllAO EG CKaBiaTi. 

Do, with the dative. 

C4t;ia.i^ onii 5 to no BamoHy npn- 

KaStfHiK) ? 

Ont cAiiaj'L 4x0 no MOCMy ispnEa- 
aaniio. 

The Holy Scripture, cuamcnnoe on- 
caiiie. 

To let know, AanriTB siiaiB. 

To pour out, iia.niiidTB, niuniB. 

To pour out of, BLunnriib, bmiexb. 


To trouble one’s self. 

To enter (in the book)- 
To call (on a person). 

The post conies. 

The post leaves. 

The orders are (usually) obeyed. 
The orders are obeyed. 


BesnoKdsTbca. 

3anncaTi> saiiecTu (bi> lindry). 
Saxo^HT-B, aa-fexaTB. 

HOTO npHxd^HTTj. 
nd'iTa 0Tx6;(nr&. 
npHuasania ncnoiHjiiOTca. 
HpiiKasania ncnojeeHbi. 


Exeeoise XCI. 

Order the head elerk to write the letters to our bankers 
and tell him that they must be posted (sent to the post) 
to-day, and do not forget also to tell him to ask the Post- 
master at what o^clock the last post leaves.- — The last post, 
sir, leaves at a quarter to eight. — After giving the orders, 
come to my room at ten minutes past two and bring with you 
the letters which you began this morning. — Am I to bring 
also the bills of exchange, sent to us by the commission 
agent. — If they are not yet entered in the books (then) 
bring them, otherwise do not trouble yourself.— Dress 
yourself and go (iiofeiKafi, xe) to town ; on arriving there 
go to my lawyer and ask him whether the papers which he 
expects from the minister are already received.— Now you 
may go (cxynaiiTe) ; but no, wait, tell him also that I must 
see him. — Your orders shall be obeyed, sir. — Ask your 
sister, if you please, whether she can lend me for a short 
time the book which she received a few days ago from 
Paris. — Go to her to-morrow and ask her yourself. — ^Why 
did you not let them remain longer in the fresh air? 
Because it was too cold out of doors. — When will you call 
on me? — I will call on you, if possible, on my return journey. 
Do not beat that little dog, but give it rather something to 
eat. — I am not beating it. — Silence ! do not contradict 
your elders I go to your room and remain there till I call 
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you, — Do sketch me a rose and a tnlip^' and after finishing 
them show them to me. — I cannot draw^ and if I could I 
should not be able to do it for lack of pencils and paper. 

Exeecise XCIL 

Do give me this picture.— It is mj brother's picture, bi|t 
were it mine, or if I knew that my brother would not be 
angry, I would certainly, give it to you.— Is it said in the 
Holy Sculpture that should love even our enemies? 
These (Bon») are the words of the Holy Scripture/ Love 
your enemies and do good to those who hate you.^ — Do let 
us go for a walk !— No, let us rather take a book and learn 
our lessons, for John says that our master will come at a 
quarter-past twelve. — Do not believe all that John says, 
our master eom.es. always . at five-and-twenty .minutes past: 
four and not at a quarter-past twelve. — Can I believe you? 
Rely upon my word and you shall have no occasion to 
repent. — Hail to the Queen ! May our dear country flourish ! 
Come here, I want you.— What do you wish ? — Is it true 
that yesterday, in the evening, after six o’clock, walking 
along the shore, you stumbled against a stone and nearly 
fell into the water ? — No, it is not true ; at that time I was 
at home.— Is he aware that w^e cannot see him next week ? 
No he is not aware of it. — To whom did jonr brother let 
his house ?— He let it to a Berliner. — What sort of man is 
lie ? — He is a goldsmith by trade. — Is it far from here to 
that house ? — I usually go there in one hour and a quarter. 
Did .you. find out where .Mr. N. lives now ? — No, I dkl 
not. — Find out then and let me know. — Wjis it you who 
upset the glass of wine? — Yes, I wanted to pour out a 
glass of wine and nearly upset the bottle as well. — ^Did 

■ Z' 


4 


your brother hurt Iiimself mneli when he fell from the tree ? 
He did hurt himself much and nearly broke his leg. — At 
whose bidding was this done ? — At my mother^s bidding. 
I should like to speak to your nephew. — Let him alone^ he 
has to learn his lessons. 


FORTY-SIXTH LESSON.— Copoiri, ffiecToii Ypoia. 


Whoever, whosoever, 
Whatever, whatsoever. 
Whichever, 

However, 

Whenever, 

Wherever, 


Kto 5 m nn, kto nn. 

Mto om hii, uto nn. 
Koxopwii 5 m hh. 

KaKi> 5 m nn. 

Eor, 3 [a 5 m nn. 

F/vh 5 m nn, 6 m hil 


The particle nn is used in conjunction with the verb, 
when an idea of indefiniteness and universality accompanies 
the above pronouns and adverbs, as ; 


Whoever may ask you tor money, 
do not give it. 

Whatever he your lot, never desert 
him. 

Let him come in, whoever he is. 

The virtuous man is respected 
wherever he goes. 

Obs. 1. — In these cases : 
matter^ as : 

However mighty (no matter how 
mighty) he is, I fear him not. 

No matter what you do. 

Do whatever you may. 

Cost what it may. *) 

No matter what it costs, j 


Kto oij nn nonpocujT) y sacL Aeneri), 
lie Aaijriih'o. 

^To Ow nn uiimajo na Bumy 40.116, ne 
noniuauTC ero. 

BnycTiiTC ero, kto Gli oii-l nn 

^oupoA'iiTOji.naro nejou'liKa rnivrJuon 
KYAa Ow oirB im nome.i'L. 

[ may be Anglicised by no 

KaicL Om cnaemi im Obli’B, a no 
0oi6ei» ero. 

’Xto nn A'kiaiiTC. 

Hto Cm bu nil A'kia.in. 

Uto ( 5 m to nn ctu«.io. 


On the other hand^it must be remembered that, where a 
definite and particular circumstance is implied, the forms 
TOTL KTO, TO UTO, ctc., are necessaiy, as : 

Whoever (lie who) spares the 
wicked does harm to the good. 

Whenever you enter chui'ch always 
remove your hat. 

Which book shall I give you 1 
Whichever you like. 

Though ever so, 

Ever so much, 

Though your knowledge he ever 
so great. 

Give him ever so much, lie is never 
satisfied. 

Give him ever so little he is thank- 
ful for it. 


Woody, 

Stony, 


(Toil.) ETO bjhs'b, Bpe^Mxt 

AddpMM'B. 

Kor^a Bso^noiB b:& i^epKOBB, CHiiMail 
iHjfiny. 

Kanyio iinury a BaM’B ^axB ? 

KaKyH) xoTiixe. 

Eaiih 6bi HH. * 

CKdihEO 6i>i HU. 

Kaiii* 6 bi Hii dBun ueiSEif nosHania 
Baffin, 

CKojbKO GMj nn 4aBaiiTe, ob % Bcer;th 
He 40Bd.ieHi). 

KaK'B dBi Miuio HII 4IK1 GMy, onx 40- 
Bdieflii. 

JfciCTBIM. 

EaMCHHCTBlfi. 


Obs. 2 . — Adjectives ending in hctbiiI, derived from sub- 
stg,ntives denote abundance, as : 

A w’oody country. .TBcnciaa cxpaHti. 

A stony road. Eaaienijcxaa 40 p<>ra. 

A clayey soil. r.iiiHHcxaa nd^ua. 

ToaddtOj (CiaraiL ct hvitli the instr. 

• (C.I03KUTb, p. a. ) 

To subtract from, j BuHUT&i, h3^, 1 

( BbiuecTB, p. asp. 3 

To multiply by, sa, 

c J^SfHOJKUTB, p. a, 

To divide by, into, na, ) with the 

(Paa^Mibp. a. ) 


^en. 


with the acc. 


? acc. 


I will add, dy4y ciaraxB j 


perfect aspect, ciOJKjr. 


I will subtract, 6j^y BW’iiiTaTB; 

I will multiply, 6fM yMBOfflau; 
I will divide, 6y4y 

Three and four make seven* 

What will be ninety less thirty-five ? 

Ninety less thirty-five will be fifty- 
five. 

How much is twice two 1 
Three times three ai'e nine. 

Four times five are twenty. 

Five times eight are forty. 

Addition, ciojKeine. 

. Subtraction, BMUHTdHie. 


perfect aspect, 

. . . yMHO/Ky. 

. . . pas^^hno. 

Tpn /ta BCT^ipe cocT^iBni'i) ccmb. 
Ck6.i&ko dy^eiTi ^eBandcTO dea-B rpii^- 

I^aTIl HflTH ? 

^eBflHdcTo OesB TpHAnaTii nari 6;y^eT'i, 
nflTi>4ec/iTB nsTb. 

Ckojeko dy^eiB 4Ba? 

TpiJE4&I Tpil— /{dBETB. 

TcTiIipeiE^Bi naTb 4Ba4EiaT&. 

Hatlio BdceaiB cdpoK'B. 

I Multiplication, yMHOJKdHie. 

I Division, 4itjdHie, 


Once, PasT), O/^HaiK^bi. 

Twice^ pasa, ^BajK^pi. 

Three times^, Tpii pasa, ipiuK^Bi. 

Four times, ^eihipe pasa, neTbipeH^bi. 

Five times, Ilaxh pasx, etc. 

To multiply 9 by 3. yMndiKnxr,, noMndainib 9 na 3. 

To divide 40 by 5. PasA'kiilTB 40 na 5. 

A third, Tpeih. 

Two thirds, 4 hi ipeiLn. 

The half, IIoiOBima, noii*. 

Half an hour, f BojOBuna qaca. 

(IIojTaca. 

Obs. 3* — Substantives with the prefix noJiB signifying 
‘ balf,^ are put in the genitive, as : 


Half-year, nAiro4a. 
Half a word, 


Half a pailful, no.!Be4pd. 
Half a minute, noJMUHj^TBi. 


lioi’B takes an y in all tke oblique eases^ as : 

Singular, 

Nominative and accusative, ndiro^a, noiBe^pa, noiMEnyTH. 

Genitive, nojyro^a, noayBe^pa. miyMHHy’TH. 

Dative, nojyrd^y, no.iyBe4py% nojyMnny^-B, 

Instrumental, no.iyr6^0Mi., no-iyBe^poM^, noiyMHe^TOK). 

Prepositional, nojyra^'B, nojyBe^pl, no.iyMOHyT'fi. 

Tlural, 

Nominative and accusative, no-iyro^M, no.iyBe4pa, HOiyMUBjiLi. * 
Genitive, noiyro^oB-B, miyse^ep^, no.iyMnHfT'B. 

Dative, noiyro^aMT), no.iyBe4paM'i>, no-iyMniiyiaM^. 

Instrumental, no-iyro^aMO, nOwiyB^^paMH, nojyMnnyTaMn. 
Prepositional, nojyro^ax'B, no.iyBe^pax'B, no.ij^MnnyTax't. 

Obs. 4i. — As seen from the above examples the prefix 
noi'L has the inflexion of y even in the nominative plural, 
thus becoming an indeclinable part of the word, as in : 

A peninsula, nojyocTpoBi) 5 genitive, no.iy6cTpoBa, etc. 

A semicircle, nojyiip^r'B 5 . . nojyKpyra, etc. 

Obs. 5.— 4®hb, ^day/ and houb, ^ night/ with the prefix 
GOi'B, remain in the nominative, as : 

Hoj^enB, /midday;’ do.iho’jb, ‘ midnight genitive, nojy^na, no-iynoBH, 
etc. Plural, n6.i4nii, no-iHOHii , genitive, no^y4Heii, no.iyHO"ieii, etc. 


As much again, B^soe (bx ^Ba pasa) 66.! Brae, 

eme ct6.!Bko. 

As far again, B^Boe 4a.!Bme. 


Is this as long again ? 

It is three times as long. 
Three times as much. 
Four times as strong. 


B^BOe ^TO pHHH'fie ? 

9to BTpoe (b-l ipn paaa) 

Bipde dd-iBrne. 

BndTBepo (Bib *jeT]iipe pasa) cn.i&n'Be 
etc. 


As far again as, B^Boe ^aiBrae — uhMB. 

As good again as, Bpoe ayTme— EeaMH. 
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Obs. 6 . — After B^Boe, Bipoe, ete.^ tlie adjective is put in 
the comparative^ and therefore the following word com- 
pared with it is put either in the genitive case or is 
preceded by nfoix, HeHiCJn. 


This cloth is as dear again as that 
one. 

Is it not as far again from that 
road to the bay as from this 
one? 

It is as near again from this road 
as from that one. 

To be (found), 

To be had, 

Where is it to be found ? 

Are any apples to be found in the 
market at this time of the 
year? 

He was at that time in London. 

Where is it ? 

It is in the museum. 

To call, (to name), 

To be called, 

"What is the name of ? 
What is it called ? ) 


9to cyKHo Bpoe 4opd}Ke Tord. 

He Bpoe Jin 4Cui>rae on xoil ppdrn 
p BciaMBa, H'BMTi OT'ii ^Toii ? 

Ot-b ^TOii ^opdrn B^Boe dJisKe, Htm 

on Toil. 

Haso^teca (conjug.like xo- 

mh.) 

5t 0 BaXOAHTC}! ? 

Ectb an Ha pbmii'ii adiOKH bb dxo Bpd- 
m rd^a ? 

Oh'b bb 10 Bpesm Haxo,niica bb .16 h- 
PH't. 

dxo Haxo^nxcii ? 

Bxo naxo^nxcH bb siyadB. 

HasBiBaxh, p. a. naBBaib. 
HasMBaxBCff. 

Kaiih HasBiBaeicH ? 

EaKB UMH ? 


Obs. 7 . — IlaaLiBaxBcii is generally used instead of Kairb 
Hia. 


What is the name of the town you 
stayed at last autumn 1 
What is his name (how do they call 
him)? 

Nobody knows his name. 


KaKB nasuBuGxca ropo^B, bb koxopomb 
B w npouejii iip6iH.iyio occhb ? 
KaKB ero BOByxB ? 

Hheto ae SHaexB, KaKB er6 BOByx-B. 
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To make a show, 

’ To commit a fault. 

To apply for a situation, 
To forgive, npomaib, npoCTHTB. 

To apply for, npociiifc. 

The good will, yBaiKenle. 

For ever, b'Ihho, naBcer^a. 

Familial’ face, seaKoMoe .inqd. 

To commit, coBepniaiB. 

To do a service. 

To murmur against. 
Thankful. 


UicmMkji, )a^noKa3i. 
BbicTaBHTh, p. a.) 
npoBHHHTBca, perf. asp. 

npOCUTt M'BCia, 

To accomplish, coBepindiB, p. asp. 
Fault, Bnnil, npocTynOETj. 

A stranger, npiteiKlii. 

To follow, no,Ji3a}EaTi), (gov. the dat.) 
To take care, depcEB. 

To beg leave, npocwTB n03BO.i4nia. 
OKasaxB yc.iyry, c,piiaTf> 

PonraTB na, with the accusative. 
Biaro^apHbiii, npnsHaTeiBHBiil. 


Exeecise XCIII. 

Whoever is virtuous will be loved by all good men, in 
whatever country he lives. — Does she punish him when he 
is disobedient ? — ISTo, whatever he does, she never punishes 
him. — Can man live for ever ? — No, no matter what care 
man may take of his health, yet he must die sooner or 
later. — Will my parents forgive me? — Whatever faults 
you have committed, they will forgive you. — To whom 
shall I give it? — To wdiomsoever you like.— Must we 
not despise this beggar? — ^No, though his poverty be 
ever so great, you must not desjiise him; you must 
despise nobody. — Does a virtuous man murmur against 
Divine Providence when he loses all that is dear to 
him?— Whatever happens to a virtuous man, he never 
murmurs against Divine Providence.— Had he spoken of 
me, would you have believed him? — Of whomsoever he 
s|)eaks, I do not believe him.— Did they give you any- 
thing ?— They gave us nothing whatever. — However skil- 
ful and learned we may be, let us not make a show of 


our knowledge. — Does ske follow the fashions ? — Though 
fashions be ever so foolish^ she always follows them. — How 
did you come to know about his misfortune? — 1 heard 
of it from his brother. — For whatever services he has 
done him he has been thankful. 

Exeecise XCIV. 

Have you learnt the multiplication table?— I have 
learnt only addition and subtraction^ but the multiplication 
table I do not know as yet.— Then you cannot divide 
twenty-five by five ? — Oh yes, I can do that without know- 
ing the table. — How much will seven times nine be ?— To 
answer that we must multiply nine by seven, and to do that, 
one must have learnt the multiplication table.— Can we 
divide three by six, or three by nine ?■ — Yes, we can, but in 
that case we should get one half and one third, and not 
whole numbers, — How many wine-glasses full were there 
in that half a bottle ? — Seven and a half. — How many 
minutes are there in half-an-liour ?— Thirty. — Had you 
come to his house half-an-hour sooner, you would have 
found him at home. — What is the Christian name of this 
peasant ?-— His Christian name is Peter. — Cannot you tell 
me what that is in Eussian (nopyccKu) ? — I do not know 
it myself, you had better ask one of the masters. — What is 
the name of the street in which we saw so many hackney 
carriages this afternoon ? — do not know its name ; I am 
myself a stranger here. — Will you allow me, sir, to ask what 
your name is ? — Your face is familiar to me, only I cannot 
recollect at all where I had the honour of seeing you ?— If 
I am not mistaken, I had the pleasure of being introduced 
to you at the Prince E^s. ball. — How is your nephew get- 


ting on ? — -He is in bad cireiimstanees at present^ but it is 
entirely bis own fault, for if be bad applied for a situation 
half a year ago, be would have obtained it.^ — Is your uncle 
as rich as bis father? — My uncle is as rich again as my 
father.— Is it far from here to the river ?— It is as far again 
from here to the river as from that green hillock.— Is this 
satin as* good as mine ? — It is as good again as yours. 


FOETY-SEVENTH LESSON. 


CopoKi. ce^xMoh Fpom 


Somebody said it. 
Nobody said that. 

He sees something good 
He sees nothing good. 


HtKTO CKaSill'B ^TO. 

Hhkto ne roBopaii) ^Toro. 

Orn* BH^nTib n't*no xoprSniee. 

Oh-b He EHHerd xopumaro. 


How much, ) 

^ [. CKOdfiKO. 

How many, ) 

When, Kor^a. 

A few, some, h4ckoji>ko. 


Not any, not at all, nil- 
CKOJbKO. 

Once, sometime, HiEor/(a. 
Never, HHEO^a. 


Obs. 1. — ^Interrogative pronouns or adverbs with the 
prefix nh become indefinite, whilst those with hi become 
negative. 


Some, a, nliKOTopHH. 
Some kind, shidii. 

Who will come ? 

The one who is called. 

Which handkerchief will you give 
The one that I bought. 


Not any, nuKOTopbiii. 

Not of any kind, HiKaKofi. 
Kto npnAe'T’B.? 

Tot'S, ETO HOBBaHB. 

? KoTopMS HjaTOKT. BBi ? 

Tot'S, KOTupsiii a Kynii.i's. 


Obs. 2 . — The pronouns kto^ ‘ who,’ hto, ‘ what/ / that/ 
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KOH, KOTopMH, ^ who, wMcli/ KaKOBoii, ^ wliat kind/ neii, 
^ whose/ cmiBKO, ‘ how much/ when referring to an an- 
tecedent become relative^ as in English. 


Somebody, 


Something, 


j* ET0-Hn6y^i). 
[ Eto-to. 
j'%o-Hii6y4b. 
^ %0-T0. 


Ohs. 3.— Pronouns and adverbs followed by mSy^B, 
which has the meaning of ^no matter what it be/ ‘‘be it 
what it may/ can be easily distinguished from those fol- 
lowed by TO, which means ‘ a certain, a particular.’ 


Did somebody (no matter who) 
speak to him 1 

I know that Someone spoke, but 
who it was I could not say. 

Bid they give him anything ? 

They gave him something. 

Have you seen him anywhere ? 

I have seen him somewhere abroad. 


roBopirB ETO c^ nnml 

R snaro, to eto-to roBopu.rB, no kto 
UM eniio, fie Mory bjim'b CKasaTB. 
44,111 Jii ouH OMy TO nnOy^B? 

OHii eiwy TO-TO 4aJii. 

Bii^fen bi»i ero ? 

a Bii4feT> ero r4'fi“T0 sa rpaiiiii^eio. 


Some- 


-some. 


Many traders were there ; some 
with corn, some with milk, 
some with butter. 

The man whom they praise. 
That which we do not want. 


Kto — KTO. 

Mfldro TOproBaoBT* Taurt kto 

CT* BepnOBlbll. ETO 

MOiOEOMTi, KTO CT> EOpoBBlM'B MU- 
CIOMT). 

TeJ0BtKT>, KOToparo oiui xbujaix. 

To, Hero iiaMTi ne iiyjKuo. 


Obs. 4. — Relative pronouns agree in gender and number 
wdth their antecedent, and are put in the case governed by 
the verb or a noun of the subordinate clause. 
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Relative pronouns are always separated fx'om tlieir 
antecedent by a comma : 

The book wMch we read. Ennra, KOiopyio HHiaeMif** 

That which you are afraid of. To, nerd bh dorrecB. 

Obs. 5.— When the second personal pronoun is used in 
the plural for the sake of politeness, the relative pronoun is 
put in the singular^ as : 

You, to whom I am indebted and Bu, KoeMy n odiisan’B h iJOTopa-* 
whom I respect. ro ysamaio. 


How much gunpowder have 
you? 

I have a little (of it). 

I had much (of it). 


Cko^ibko yBacb nopoxy ? 

y Meusi ero Maio. 
y Meu/i ero 5 hiio mhofo. 


Obs. 6. — ^The pronouns CTOdBEO, ‘ so mueli ;’ MHoro, 
‘ much Biaio, ^ a little f nicKOdbKO, ^ a few ’ as also the 
numerals y^^Ba, Tpn, ueibipe, naiB, etc., in answer to the 
question, ^how much ?^ are followed by the genitive and 
require the verb to be impei’sonal. 


How many of yon were there 1 
There were a few of us. 

There are six ships there. 

Isaac had two sons. 

How many roubles were received 1 
Twenty roubles were received. 

It remained a quarter of an hour. 


CiiojLKO 'ge.ioB’tKT. Btm laMi* Oikiot 
Hac'B TaMi* dill JO n'BcEOJBKO 
BtKT.). 

XaM'B (ecTB) inecTB KOpa,d.ieiL 
y JIcaaKa dwjo ( 4'BTeil) 4Ba ciIiHa. 
CkojIiEO pydjeii d 4 io iJO.iy‘ieiio ? 
HojyEeno Gbuo pydjdi. 

Ocxa-idcB ^cxfiepTB *iaca. 


Who was riding ? Eto kxa.i’B ? 

Two men were riding. 4 b^ ue^iOBTEa hxadH. » 


Obs. 7.— When the numerals ^Ba, Tpn, uenkpe, hstb, etc. 
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answer the question ‘ who ? or what V then the predicate, as 
also any determinative word used with these numerals, is 


put in the plural. 

Who is speaking ? 

These two men are speaking. 
Seven do not wait for one. 

The last half an hour flew by 
nnnoticed. 

One and a half. 

Two and a half. 

I have a pound and a half of to- 
bacco. 

He goes to fetch a pound and a half 
of sugar. 


Singular. 


Masculine and Neuter. 

Feminbie. 

N.&A. Uo.iTopa, 

no.iTop]bi. 

Gen. Ho.iyxopa, 

HOJyXOpBI. 

Dat. IIo.iyTOpy, 

noayxop’B. 

Inst. HojyxopBiM'B, 

no.iy%opoio. 

Prep. Ho-i^xopB, 

no-iyxopl!. 


Kto roBopikii ? 

Bth 4 na He JOiJiJKa r o b o p h t li . 

C6iepo Oi3[Hor6 He JK^yTt. 

OcTaJLHiiie ntoaca npoTeK^i 

HeaaM’fiTHO. 

IIoiTopa, fern. noixopH. 
noiipeibA, fern. noj[TpeTbA. 

y Mena no.JTopa xadait^. 

Oh-b n^eTB 3a nojyTopa HxaMH ca 
xapy. 

Plural. 

For all Genders* 

HO.lyTOpBI, 

no.i.fxopBix'B. 

nojyTopBiMB. 

nOviyxopBiMH. 

nojyxopBiXB. 


Obs. 8. — ^The compound numerals noiiopa and n oi- 
xp ex hi present the peculiarity that in the nom. and aec. 
sing, they govern the following noun in the gen. sing., 
hut in all other eases they require the noun to be put in 
the corresponding case of the plural, as : 

Masculine and Neuter, 


N.&A. po-^Topa pydJH. 

I A rouble and a half. 
Gen. HoJiyxopa py6j[6ii. 

Dat. Hojyxopa p y (5 ^ a m b. 

Inst: noj^xopa pyO^iaMH* 

Prep. IlOJyxop'S pyd^ax'B. 


CHojxpcxii BG^^pa. 
t Two and a half pails. 
Hojyxpexii;! Be^op-B. 
no.Tyxpexi>a b e ^ p a m -b. 
nojyxpexbfi b d 4 p a m h . 
nojyxpexB^ Bd^paxi. 


Feminine. 


N. &A. f MHH JTBI, 

I A minute and a iialf, 
Gen. HoiyTopBi Mnif TM, 

Dat. IIo.i^'TOpHMi» MnHyxaM'B, 

Inst. IIOwiyTOpBnm Mnri;fTaMn, 
Prep . nOwiyTOp’S MHHyxasL'B, 


C Il0.ITpeT£.4 M^iH. 

I Two and a half miles. 
HojyxpeM M1I.IH. 
HO.iyTpeTbUM’B MlfjgMl. 
HojyTpeTbmm mujamh. 
Hojy TpeiLfi M H .1 a X 'E. 


Obs. 9.— In tlie dative^ witli a preposition, no.iTopa and 
noiTpeiBji have also the inflexions of y, lo in the masculine, 
and that of i in the feminine^ as : no nojyTopy, no nojy- 
TpeTLih ; no nodyiopi, no no-mpeTph ; and in this case 
masculine and neuter nouns which follow these numerals 
are put in the genitive plural, and the feminine in the 
genitive singular. 

There was given to each a pound KaiiuoMy 4aiH no nojyTopy ^»yHTOB'b 
and a half of bread and two sifea n no no-iyTpexb'i 
measures and a half of wine. Bnna. 

Obs. 10.— IIoiTpeTh?!, as also noineTBepxa, ^ three and 
a half/ etc., are no longer used, and are met with only in 
ancient Russian books. 

A hundred and fifty, IIoJTopacTa. 

Obs. 11.— The compound numeral nodxopacxa has in all 
the cases uodyiopacia. 

Have yon not a hundred and fifty 
roubles ? 

Add to these hundred and fifty 
roubles two hundred more. 


And, 


One and a half. 
Two and a half. 


H'St’b .!h y BacB noiyTOpacia py0-i^i. 

npnduBLTG ^TIDII* EOijTopacTa 

pyCaaM-b eme p'tcTH. 

Cl,. 

C'B IIOJOBHUOH). 

4ija, cb nojOBUHoio etc. 
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In, 

In English, 

To speak different languages. 


Ha, no. 

Ha anr.dficKOM'i. asbiiii. 

roBopuTT) Hca pusiiLis'L asbiKax-B. 


To write English, Hncaxb na aniMiiiCKOirL aSBiirl 

Obs. 13. — The verbs roBopuxb, ^to speak / nsTjaciBiTLca, 
^to express one^s self/ nniaiL, ‘ to read/ etc., when refer- 
ring to a language or dialect^ govern the prepositional ease 
with the preposition na. 


In Russian, 

In French. 

Ods. 13.— The second 
widely used. 

Do you speak Russian ? . 

I speak Italian and German only. 


He writes in Dutch. 

From — ^into. 

This work is translated from English 
into Russian. 

To translate from one language into 
another. 

What is the Russian for ? 


Ha pyccKOMh mhmi. 

Ho pyccKii. 

' Ha d>paHny3CK0MT ilSBlKh. 

Ho ‘i>paHny3CKii. 
adverbial expression is more 

roBopihe m bm no pfccKii ? 
a roBopi6 TojLEO no nTaib/iiiCKH 
no 

Omi nnmei'b no roxian^cKH. 

C-B — na. 

Oto coTOiK^Hie nepeBe^enc) cx aerjiii- 
CKaro /i3MEa na pyccKlii. 
HepeBo^iiTX cx o^aoro iibbiku na ^py- 
roil. 

KaixX CKasaTb no pyccim? 


The following adjectives denoting inclination or aptitude 
govern the dative with the preposition Ki, KO. 


Greedy, fynenx. 

Ready, roxoBX. 

Affable, npnBXmiBX. 
Respectful, noaTnTe.ienx. 
Indifferent, paBao^xymeax. 
Capable, cnocddenx. 

Fit, rd^eiix. 


Inclined, apt, cKidneiix. 
Passionate, CTpficxeHX, 

Just, cnpaBe^puBx. 

Prejudiced, partial, npncTpacTOHX. 
Cold, xojoAeiix. 

Ci'uel, Hjccxditx. 

Kind, affable, JiaCKOBX. 


Adjectives denoting mental or moral capacity or de- 
ficiency govern the prepositional ease with bi>. 


Skilful, ' .HCKyceH'b. 

Skilled, versed, 

Unacquainted with, oecB't.iyiii’B. 
Moderate, yM'ti}en^. 
Immoderate, neysi'tpeH'E. 

Week, feeble, c.iaO'B. 

New, h6bi». 


Steady, constant, nocTOjiHCE'B. 
Experienced, clnBiTeH't. 

Hard, firm, TBep^i.. 

Innocent, HeBUiien'B, 

Tidy, clean, onp/iien^. 

Strong (mighty,) 011.160*6. 
Happy, lucky, coacxJUB'B. 


Obs. 14. — Some adjectivesdenotingeapacity or deficiency 
govern the accusative with the preposition na, as : 


Insolent, daring, ^epsoKi). 
Sparing, careful, depeiKJUB'B, 
Quick, CKopi). 

Lavish, pacTooilxe.ieH’B. 


Heavy, Taate.i'B. 

Weak, c.iad6. 

Strong (durable), KpinoKib. 
Clean, pure, EHcm 


He is fit for service. 

The army is ready for battle. 

He is ready for the j ourney. 

I am weak in mathematics. 

He is prompt. 

He is deaf. 

She likes chattering. 

He is a thief. 

They are slow. 

She is innocent, of that. 

To make an acquaintance. 

To make a request 

To make one’s self understood. 

To make progress in. 

To be versed in. 

To be conversant with. 

To spend. 

To pass by. 

A passer by. 


On-B rd^en’B k-b c.iy;Ed'1&. 

ApMifl roToBa 11*6 6dio (or na 6oil). 

On^ rOTOB*!. B-B nj-TB. 

II c.iad'B BT* MaTejiaTBK'fi. 

Onx .leroKX Ha Hory, 

Orn* EptnoKB na yxo. 

Ona c.Tal5a Ha hsbik'B. 

On-B He HHCTB na pyEy. 

Ohu C.TU0LI Ha no^'BeM’B. 

Ona B-B TOM-B neBiiHHa. 

SaaKosinTBca, p. a, noanaKOMHTBCfi. 
OdpainuTBCfl CB Hpocbdoii. 
OdBHCiiaTBCH, p. a. od'BJicniiTBca. 
44iaTb ycnlxH bb (with the prep.) 
XopoHio BHaiB. 

Bbitb CH.IBHBIMI, BB (with the prep, 
ease), 

Hs^epsKHBaTB, p. a. Hg^epjiiaTB. 

HpOXO^dXb JIIIMO. 

HpoxoadS, 


Exercise XCV. 


Have you ever been at the Italian opera?— No^ I have 
never been. — ^Do you not like then the singing of the 
Italian singers ? — Yes^ I like the, singing, but I 4o not 
understand the Italian language at all. — Do you speak 
French ?— Yes, I do, and I speak Spanish also.— If you 
speak these two languages you can learn to speak Italian 
in a short time.— Translate for me this little exercise from 
German into English. — I have no time now, and you had 
better do it yourself.* — Is it true that his brother found 
a purse in the street ?— I only know that he found some- 
thing like (resembling) a leather purse, but whether it 
was a purse or something else, I cannot tell you; and 
therefore if you wish to know, ask him about it yourself. 
How many French books had he?— He had two French 
books. — • How many daughters had he ? — He had five 
daughters.— Where do these three peasants live ? — These 
three peasants live in some little village on the other side 
of the river.^ — How many books were there lying on the 
table? — ^Two books, six books were lying.— Allow me to 
take these seven books. — Take these two books only, the 
other ones I want myself. — ^How many ounces are there 
in a pound and a half? — Twenty-four. — How much did 
your brother-in-law spend ? — He spent more than one 
hundred and fifty pounds. — Did all the army return from 
abroad ?— No, out of one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
sent abroad last year, only the last twenty thousand have 
returned.— Did the passers by give anything to the beg- 
gar ? — Of all who (no matter who) passed by, every body 
gave him something ; some gave a piece of bread, some 
a copeck, some gave even as much as a rouble. 
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Exebcise XCVL 

Is your master well versed in Spanish ? — -Yes, he is con- 
versant with several languages^ and he speats Russian as 
well as his native tongue. — ^Do speak Grerman with me. 
No, you had better speak German with me, as I express 
myself in this tongue as yet very badly.— Is this fit for 
anything? — This is fit for nothing. — Now there he has been 
learning Russian these three years, and still speaks so that 
one can hardly understand him. — ^That is because he wants 
practiee, and were he to speak Russian more frequently, he 
would be able to express himself excellently, or at least so 
as to be understood by any Russian. — Does he express 
himself clearly? — ^No, it is difficult to understand him. 
Have you been learning Swedish long ?— I have been 
learning it about three years, but although I speak Swedish 
tolerably well, I translate from English into Swedish very 
badly. — Is this young man liked by his acc|uaintanees ? 
Yes, because he is affable with everybody.— Is this boy 
strong in arithmetic ? — Yes, but he is weak in drawing. 
Is she indifferent to him ? — She is not only indifferent, 
but even cold with him. — ^Was he just to everybody? — He 
was partial to some and cruel to others. 


FORTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

CopOK'B BOCBMOM ypOK-B. 

Repeective Verbs. — B oaspaTHLie LiaroiBi. 

Reflective verbs, which denote an action falling upon 
the agent, are formed from verbs by ad ding 

(the abridged pronoun ceSa) to the infinitive. 



They are conjugated in the same way as transitive verbs^ 
the sufHx ca when coming after a vowel being abridged 
into c£. 

To warm oner's self, Ipfatcfl. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present* 

1 warm myself, n rp'feiocL, tbi rp-fi- 1 We warra^ ourselves, mh rp-fieMca, 
eiiiLCii, OHi* rp'fieTCfl. 1 bm rpieiecB, onn rp'BiOTca. 

Past* 

1 was warming myself, n rpiica, fem^ | We were warming ourselves, wbi 
rptiacB, neut, rp'B^ocB, etc. 1 rpiniCB, bbi rpiincB, etc. 

Future, 

I will warm myself, fl Gy^V rp’toca, [ We will warm ourselves, mbi Gy- 
etc. 1 AeMTi rp'fiTBCfl, etc. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

I would warm myself, fl rp'BJCfl Cbi, 1 We would warm ourselves, mbi rp’B- 
etc. I JHCB Gbi, etc. 

Imperative Mood. 


Warm thyself, rpiJiicii. 

Let him warm himself, nycxB out 
rpteicfl. 


Warm yourself, rp'IuixecB. 

Let them warm themselves, nycxB 
onii rp'fiioTca. 


Active Participle. ^ 

Present . — Who is warming himself rptioiiiiiicn. 

Past. — Who was warming himself rp'^BmUicii. 

Passive Participle. 

Wanting* 

Gerund. 

Present. •^(Wh\\&) warming one’s self, rpiiicB. 

Past* — (After) having warmed one’s self, rp'BBiuucB. 


To hope, HaaiaiBca, ^ 

To laiigli, CmMxbch, ) 

Eefleetive verbs of neuter signification, termed in Russian. 
oSmie riaroibi, ^common verbs/ cannot be used without 
the suffix ca, inasmuch as they express some state of mintl 
or feeling falling only upon the agent himself. 


To rejoice, papBaitCff. 
To take pains, CTapaTLCJi. 


To be afraid, (JoHTbcn. 

To be asbamed, CTBi^iixtCfr. 


Reflective verbs whieh denote the action of two or more 
agents upon each other, and answering the question with 
whom/ are called BsaibiHbie, ^reciprocal.-’ 


To kiss one another. 

To fight one another. 

To embrace one another. 

The troops are hgliting (with the 
enemy). 

The friends embrace one another. 
The sisters are kissing one another. 

To break. 

To knock, to knock at, 
To pray, 


I^'kiOBaTiiCff. 

CpaiKaTBCB. 

OOmiMaTLCfi. 

BoiicKa cpaauHiOTC/i. 

4py3!)^ 06HIIMaR)TCff, 
CeCTpM aitjyiOTca. 

PsaTB, pBETBCa, 
CxyuaTB, CTyuaTBca. 
ModllTB, MOIllTBCa. 


Obs. 1. — ‘Neuter verbs denoting some inherent force or 
capability take*fche form of reflective verbs. 

The thread breaks. Hiiikh psyica. # 

To knock at the door GTy«iuT&ca Bt pepi*. 

To pray God. MoJiiitCff Eory. 

The door opens. OTBopaeica. 

Obs. E.- — Reciprocal verbs not answering the question 
^ with whom,^ become simply neuter verbs, as : 

The soldiers are fighting for their BoiiCKa cpaiuaiOTca 3 a CBOe OT^’iecTBO. 
country. 


Obs. 3. — On the other hand, those neuter verbs which 
answer the question ^ with whom/ have the signification 
of reciprocal^ as: 

They played with cliildren. Oh^ arpa.in CT> 

We conversed with them. Mm pa 3 roBapUBa*iH C7> ihiMh; 

Passive Veubs. — -CT pa^aTeiBHEie PiaroiM. 

Passive Verbs, which represent the agent as receiving 
or suffering an action from others, are formed, as in 
English, from active verbs by adding the auxiliary verb 
ohiTB, ^to be/ in its different tenses to the apocopated 
participle passive, either present or past. 

The distinction of gender in passive verbs is carried 
through all the moods and tenses. 


To be read, 

To be wished, 
To be loved, 


Etm uniaeMY, f. nuxaeMOi, 
BbiTh niixaHy, f. uiixaHHOi. 
Ehtb sKejaeMy, f. iKeaaeMOii 
Bbitb iKeiany, f. iKeiaHHOii. 
Bwxl jtioohMy, f. JiiooiMOfi. 


I am loved, n fem. jk)- 

neut. etc. 

I was loved, a ObU'b, a, o, iio- 

6mrb, Mo6nm, o, etc. 

I shall be loved, si 6y4y .noOuMX, 
jioSiiMa, 0 , etc. 

I would he loved, Gw.!!. Ow Jio- 
CdMi), a, 0 . 

Be (ihou) loved, .Tioil!hn>, a, o. 

Being loved, (Sy^ym a, o. 

This man is respected. 
This book is read. 


We are loved, mm jrodmrw etc. 

We were loved, mm 
etc. 

We shall he loved, mli dy4CMT> 4io- 
diiMLi, etc, • 

We would be loved, mm Oujn 6 m 
. nodiiMH. 

Be (you) loved, Oy^bTe .noCwMH. 

Having been loved, ObiBiuri 4io- 
OnMT», a, 0 . 

( BtotT) ^ejOBiu'B yuaiKaeM'B. 

I Oxoro veJOB'fcKa yBaataioiib. 

Oia Kmira ’jHifieMa. 

Oxy EHiiry HHXiiiOTE. 

9xa KHMra ’niTuexca. 
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Obs. 4. — ^The tliird person of passive verbs Is seldom 
met with in the Russian language of the present day, and 
in general Russians prefer to use either the active or re- 
flective form instead of the passive. 


He is praised bj all. 

All praise him. 

The business is done. 

The horses are sold. 

The letters are written. 


Ont xBa.iiiMT> bcImh. 
Bc']& ero XBa.niT'b. 

^ 44 io ^ 4 iaeTCff. 

\ 44io 

C ddma,ui upo^aioTCJi. 

I domain npo^aBaeMti. 
nhcBMa ndmyTCH. 


As the subject in the passive form is put in the instr. 
case, all reflective verbs used instead of passive govern also 
the instrumental. 


I am occupied with reading. 
The cloth is cut with scissors. 


fasanati, j. ,„enie«. 

C a aaimiiaioci) ) 

CyEHo p'fi/Keica (or p'BjEyT’E) h65KH£I- 
i?aMn. 

.Idma^n odv^siEfuncb kobioxom'b. 


The horses were broken in by the 
groom. 

Obs. 5. — In dates, the year, together with the day of the 
month, is put in the genitive, but the year or month by 
itself is put in the prepositional case with bt. 

IIIeEcnup'B poAiiica ^Ba^paTB ipdiBaro 
Anpiia, TLica'ia naiBcorB cdpoE'B 
mecToro r6,pi. 

nieKcnup'b poftiCff ei> Twc?na narB- 
coTB cdpoKE mecTOME ro^y. 


Shakespeare was born on the 23rd 
of April, lo46‘. 


Shakespeare was born in the year 
1540. 

He went away in April. 


Oh^ ytxa.iB BT. AHp'krfi. 


To hurry, to be in a hurry, TopouETt, xopoEETBca. 


I huiTy him. 

I am in a hurry. 

Were yon in a hurry ? 


a TOpon.no eru. 
a TOpOILIl^Cb. 

Xoponiiincb an bbi ? 


To wonder at, 

To be siirj)rised at. 

What are surprised at ? 
That is not to be wondered at. 

To gather strength, 

To happen, to chance, 
To cut, 

I have cut my finger. 
He has cut his nails. 

I pared my nails. 

To cut hair, 

To shear, 

I shear, etc., si CTpriry, th crpa- 
ffieUIL, OUli CTpU/KeT-B. 

I sheared, si CTpur-B, cipiioa, cipiir- 
^0, etc. 

Imperative f cipHrfi, 

To see one another, 

To see one^s self, 

To look at one's self in the 
glass, 

To make (from), to prepare, 

' « 

To dress leather. 

To make parchment. 

To make oil. 


y^HBJaTBCa, y^HBliTBCa, gov. 
5 the dative, 
onu y^nB-uiiOTca? 

9T0My ne<iero y^HRiuTLca. 
(CooiipaTBCff, ) 

] n ^ ^ t CMaMH. 

(LoopaTBca, ) 

CjyqaTBCff, ciyqiixBcff. 

MaaTB, oSpfeaiB. 

a odp'Isai'B ceSlJ na^ep-B. 

OnB odpfea.iB ceCi'fj norTH. 
a nocTpiirB cedt norm 

CxpHUB BOdOCBI. 

CxpnuB. 

We shear, etc., mli CTpiUEeMB, bm 
CT pnjEeTe, onii eipiiryiB. 

We sheared, mbi CTpih'.iH, bbi CTpiir- 
^n, etc. 

Plural^ CTpunixe. 

Bii^kxBca. 

Bii^iTB cedi. 

CMOxpkxBCff BB sepKaio. 

BBi^luBiBaxB, perf. asp. bbi- 

4kiaxB. 

BBl^'B.IBIBaTB Ed/Ky. 

BbijtoiBaTB nepraivieHTB, 

BbuiiBiBaiB (or dnxB) mucjo, 

TCb Ha, (with the acc.) 

C IIbb B7>, (with the acc.) 

Cb M'tcxa Ha m’Ijcto. * 

Hsb rdpo^a bb rdpo^B. 


From — to, 

From place to place. 
From town to town. 
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To mistake foij 
To mistake, to be mistaken, 

I mistook, 0 offlnfiajCH, 

I shall be mistakeD, a ilyAy onmdaTBca, 
Be mistaken, omiiCaiica, 

To be amused at. 

To wash one’s self. 

To wash one’s face and hands. 

To be renowned. 

To be occupied in writing. 

To jump away from. 

To sign. 

To be frightened. 

To dig, KonaTB. 

To use, ynoTped-isTB. 

Moi’occo leather, ca<J>BaH'!>. 

By rail. 

To use with food. 


IIpiiHMMiiTB no oniASKi aa 
(witk the ace.) 
OfflnS&bCff, p. a. oniiioMTBca. 

perfect aspect, oniMCica. 

• • . , omodycB. 

• • . . omri6iicB. 

aadaEJaitcfl, gov. the instr. 

HbiTBca. 

yMMBaTBca, perf. asp. yMiIiTBC/r. 
CiaBnitca. 

3aHHMaTBC0 nnCBMOMB, 

OlCKaKIlBaTB, OTCKO^IITB. 
Ho^niicBiBaTBCfl, no4nncaTBC0. 
DyraTBCff, ncnyraTBca. 

To require, TpedouaTB. 

To carry, ncpeBosniB. 

1 Fright, Mcnyr-B. 

Ho JKe.i'b3noii Sopor’S. 
ynoTpeOjaiB bi* nuipy. 


Exeecisb XCVII. 


What is your brother-in-law wondering at ? — He wonders 
that you come here earlier than he. — There is nothino> to 
wonder at ; I went out earlier than he. — With what were 
your sons oeeupied the day before yesterday ? — They were 
occupied in reading, writing and drawing. — ^Doyou see each 

other often? — We see each other only now and then. ^Do 

you see .yourself in the looking-glass ?— No, I see only you 
in it.— What are these children so much amused at ?— They 

are amused at a cat looking at herself in the glass. When 

was the digging of the canal begun ?— It was begun on 
the 1st of August, 1844, and finished on the llth of June, 
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1863. — Can you stay with, us till the evening ? — I cannot 
stay a single minute, I am in a hurry to get home. — Of what 
are the houses built ? — The houses are built of stone, brick 
and wood. — Where is this newspaper printed ? — It is printed 
in some small German town. — Ai'e any French journals re- 
ceived here ? — Yes^ but they sell badly. — In what year 
were you born ? — ^I was born in the year 1839, — In which 
month ? — In March.— On what day of the month ?— On 
the 25th. — From what seed is this oil made ?— From hemp 
seed. — Do the English use this oil with food?— No^ in 
England this oil is not used with food.— Are there many 
goods carried by rail from town to town ?— Yes, now-a- 
days a great quantity of goods is carried by rail, not only 
from town to town, but also from one kingdom to another. 
Why is the oak-tree valued more (dearer) than the pine- 
tree ? — Because it is harder than the pine, and is used for 
articles (no, 3ihiKa) requiring durability. 

Exercise XCVIII. 

By whom are these letters signed? — By our head clerk. 
Is the letter which he copied a few hours ago signed 
already ?—llIo, it is not yet signed.— Why is it not 
signed ? — Because it is badly written.— How many letters 
are written |ind sent by post daily in your office ?~I 
think there are about ninety letters written daily, of which 
only the greater part is sent by post the same day.— My 
brother while dressing this morning in his bedroom looked 
at himself in the glass, and suddenly jumped away from 
it in a fright.— What was he frightened at?— He saw 
a few grey hairs on his head.— By whom is this man 
conducted ? — He is conducted by me. — Is your niece 
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sometimes punlslied? — 'No, never; she is loved and re- 
warded by the masters. — ^Are you learning Eusskn ? — I 
began learning it on the E^nd of June. — Why did not you 
begin last year? you would now be able to speak. — I 
did not begin learning sooner because I have not been able 
to find a good master. — Whither are you hurrying so ? — I 
am hurrying home^ where I was expected long ago.— Do 
not hurry in vain ; I have been at j^our house, and am able 
to tell you that, were you to go home now, you would find 
no one there. — The hair of this little girl was badly 
cut ; who cut it so badly ? — The nurse cut her hair. — Go 
into your room, and after washing your fiiee and after 
combing your hair, come here and learn your lessons. 
Is there any leather dressed in Eussia? — ^Different sorts of 
leather are dressed in Eussia, but morocco leather is better 
(more) known to Europe than any other, because it is 
renowned for its excellent quality. 


EOETY-NINTH LESSON. — C6poKi> ^eBHToii Ypoirs. 

Impehsoxal Verbs. — E esauunbie r.iar6iH. 

Impersonal Verbs proper are those which cannot be used 
as a predicate to any definite or direct subject, and in 
which, in fact, the subject is altogether wanting. They are 
expressed in Eussian by the third person singular, their 
past being only as to gender, as : 

It grows late, Benep'BeT'L ; past BeHep4io. 

It thaws, TaeiB; . . Ta/i 40 . 

It grows dark, TGMH'BeT’B ; . . TeMako. 

Ithecomes, no^oOaeT'i. ; . . noAoOaio. 

It dawiis, pa3CBte6Ti» ^ . pascB’Bmo. 




Personal yerbs used in the third person singular or 
plural without the pronoun — either when there is no de- 
finite agent expressed or when some sueh word as it^ one^ 
iJiey^ people^ mme one, something y etc., is understood in its 
place, — become impersonal. 

It depends, saBUCRiii ; past saBiiC'S.io. 

It is proper, npn.m^iecTByex'B ; . . npiiJihccTBOBaJO, 

They say, roBopaT’b ; . . roBopitia. 

People think, AyMaiOT'B ; , . 

It wants, ne^ocTaeTX; . , E[e;?ocTaBry[o. 

People do, AtoiOT'B; . . 

Obs. 1. — Impersonal verbs in the plural, are sometimes 
used instead of the passive, as: 

The book is read. Kniiry 'uiTarox'B, instead of KHiira 

TOTaeMa. 

He is praised. Ero XBajaTi*, instead of 011% XBa- 


Some verbs become impersonal by adding ca to the 
third person singular, without however taking the nature 
of reflective verbs. 

It is said, roBopiiTca, 

It is asked, cnpamimaeTca. 

It happens, c-iynaetca. 

It appears, OKusBiBaeTca. 


It is done, ^'kiaeTCfi. 

It is considered, c*inTrieTCfl. 

It seems, KaiiieTCB, 

It is required, TpeCiyeTCff. 

Besides the above, there are also compound impersonal 
verbs formed by adding the auxiliaries ecTB, 6hUO, Cy4eTi> to 
apocopated participles passive, or to adjectives of the neuter 
gender, as; 

It is written, nantono. 

It is said, CKUBano. 

It is done, CA'kiaHO. 

Obs. — ^Impersonal verbs with peculiar terminations 


It is possible, BOBMdjKSOi 
It is known, HSBiicTao. 
It is vexatious, ^ocu^no. 
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are and am, tlie last being used in the ne- 

gative onlj : 


It is a pity, 

I feel sorry, mh'Ij msuJh. 


I feel lazy, Ma’]& 
It is impossible, 


The verb niiB, formed from ecxB, and the particle ne 
(ae ecTB) has in the past ne 6 bijo^ future ne 

Ectb, 6bbio, SVr^eTB become impersonal when they refer 
to the pronouns kto ^ who/ aro " what, that/ or the ad- 
verbs ^ where/ Kor^a / when/ Kv^a Svhither/ OTEy^a 
^ whence/ and such like, as : 


One has something to be glad of. 
You have some one to speak to. 

You had some one to love. 

One will have something to think of. 
One has somewhere to sojourn. 
There is no place to go to. 


E c T b HGJiy pa^OBaTfcCfl. 
EcTb cb Rfeib noroaopuTb. 
B^i.10 Koro jiooiJTb. 
By^eTb 0 *ie3ni no^ymaTB. 
ECTb OCTaHOBHTBCfl. 
H^iiy^a noiiT^ 


Obs. 3.— In interrogative and negative sentences ecxB 
is omitted, but obuo and 6y^exB must be retained. 


Whom has one to ask ? Eord cnpociiib ? 

What is there to be done ? ^Ito 4l5.?aTb ? 

What has one to be busy about ? H'Bm'b aansTBca ? . 

There is no one to ask. HeKoro cnpocuTb. 

There is nothing to be done. He'^ero ^kiaxb. 

There is no place to sojourn, Here'S ocxanoBimcff. 

Whom had one to ask ? Kord oilijo cnpocMib. 

There was no one to ask. HeKoro d£i.io cnpociitb. 

There was no place to go to. HeKy^a di^jo nouTii. 

What was there to foe done ? ^to Oiliao ^i-iaib ? 

There was nothing to be done. He*iero 6wJO 4ifejaTB. 

What will there he to be busy H'Sm’b 6y4eT^ BaHaiBca ? 
about? 

There will be nothing to be busy Hd’i'SM’B saHiiBCfl. 

about. 
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The second person is also often used to express the 
impersonal^ when in English the word one is understood. 
You may sit here sometimes all day C h 4 t 34'ficB iieor^a ^eiii. 

long and see nothing. h HHWd He 

You think to yourself. npo ceda. 

Obs. 4.— With^ some impersonal verbs the subject is 
expressed^ as : 

It thunders, rpoM'B rpeMi^Tb. | It snows, cukrij 
It i'ains, H^eT-L. 1 It hails, rpajB H^erB. 

Compound impersonal verbs, as also those formed from 
active and neuter verbs, govern the dative. 

I should like to go for a walk. Mult xoncTCff noilTii ryjte. 


He is pleased with it. 

He has some place to go to. 
We are ordered. 

Everybody was merx’y. 

They are sorry for you. 

It is impossible for her. 


Em;^ dio nphiTHO. 
Emj ecTB Ky4u noiii'ij. 
HaiW'B BtM'fiHO. 

Bc'Bm'B Cblio Bece.io. 
Umi* H;a.iB BacT). 

Eli HeB03Md/Kfl0. 


The infinitive of all verbs when used as the complement 
to an impersonal verb governs the dative. 


Learning is useful to everybody. 

The work had to be finished. 

They ought to he ready. 

Tlie greatest blessing is to enjoy 
good health. 


ynuTLca BCHKOMy HejoB'SKy no- 

^dSHO. 

PaSoTlJ C.lt)40Ba.I0 fiBITB KOHHeHHOli. 
IJ Ml) ^O^IJKHO dBITb rO'rOBBIMTb. 

Ebitb 3 4opdBy (ecTB) nepBoe didro. 


Obs. 5. — Adjectives and participles in direct concord 
with the infinitive 5 mte, governed by a personal verb, are 
put:— 

a. In the nominative after the verbs Mory ^ I can/ and 
^ I must/ as : 

I can be useful. fl Mory dBixB no.id3eHT». 

The book must be read. -Kuiira Obitb npoHUTana. 



b In tlie instrumental after other verbs : 

I hope to be ready. HaAiiocB tob roToBbiM’B. 

I wish to be invited. S. aieiaio (ibiTb upariamennuM'b. 


EhiBaJO, impersonal, 


EBiBaio may be used with verbs in all tenses, as : 

I used to take a walk. H 6i>iBa.!0. 

When I walked I nsed to think to fl ry j ji lo (jWBa.io n ^yMaio caM% npo 
myself. ceOa. 

After taking a little walk I used to Horyjjho Olibujo neMndro ii jh- 
lie on the gi'ass. rynaipaBy. 


Obs. 6,— Neuter and reflective impersonal verbs wliicli 
imply an idea of quantity, such as much, severed, some, few, 
etc., govern tlie genitive. 

A number of guests came. HalixaJO rocTeii. 

There was some increase in DpuGaBUJOCi) 
business 


Down, downwards, 
Up, upwards, 


Bans'!.. 

IlaBepii., BBepx'B, implying 
motion. 

Bm bhub^ H^exe ? 
a n^y HaBepx'b. 

Ohh BHUB'E no pkrf;. 

Mw non.iWBeM’B BBepxx. no pfe'S. 


Are you coming down ! 

I am going up. 

They sailed down the river, 
We shall sail up the river. 


HaBcpxy,'). I 

BHH 3 y, 5 ^ 

Ha Bepx;f .in on^^ ? 

OHTi Banay. 

Cxo^^Tb (Ben3%) no .I'Bcthhp'B. 
Bexo^uTb, B30HTH (aaBGpx'b) no 4 'BC- 


Above, upstairs. 
Below, downstairs. 


Is he upstairs ? 

He is downstairs. 

To come down stairs. 
To go up stairs. 
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A story, floor. 

A one-storied house, 

A two-storied house. 

My house has three stories. 

The floors of the ground-floor are 
made of oak. 

To be in lodgings, 

To confess, 

To turn one^s self round, 
To lose confidence in. 

He has confidence in himself. 
I lost all confidence in myself. 

To appear. 

It apj^ears, it seems. 

In ancient times, 

The ancients. 

To dispose, pacnojar'iTb. 

To ascertain, ysnaBaxb. 

The staircase, xlicxniiaa. 
Rose-water, pdaoBaa Bo^a. 
Kindness, pa^yiuie. 

The next house. 

The next street. 

The main staircase. 
The ground floor. 

The upper floor. 
Sugar-cane. 

Position, noioJKenie. 


aTaJM. 

40M'I> Bib BTHIE'B. 

0;iHoaTaajHHh 
4ByX'B3TaJKHBlii 40 MT). 
y MeHfi TpexibBTaJKiiBiii 

Bi* HMameMX) axaarB ^ydoBLie. 

EBapxflpoBaTb, L 4 . 
CosnaBaTBCff bt>, with the 
prepositional case, L 2 , 
noBopaTHBaTBCJi, L 1. 
IIoBepHyTLCfl, p. a., L 8. 
TepaTB 40Bhpie kt>. 

OHB HM'fieXT) ^OB'^pie EB Cod'S, 
a noTopji.i'L ECJiKoe ^OB'ljpie e'b ca- 
MOMy ced'S. 

EasaTBCff, 1 . 2 . 

KaiKCTca. 

Bb 4peBiiocTn. 

Bt> 4peBiiia BpcMena. 

4 peBnie (.116411). 

To relieve, noMoruxB. 

To put together, cJOiKiiiB. 

The inmate, jKiueti'B. 

Beetroot, CBeii.ia. 

Confidence, ^OB'Spie. 

Coc’l^niii .xoM'B. 

Coc’i^BJia y.iuipi. 
napuAJiaa .rBcxii ima. 

HmKUm DTaJE'B. 

Bdpsniii axu/K'B. 

CaxapHBiii tpoctiiuk'b. 

1 To put, no^O/KiiTB. 



■ Exercise XCIX. 

Of wliat is sngar made in Eranee, Eiissia, and oilier 
eonntries in Europe ? — From beetroot.— Is not sugar made 
also from sugar-cane ? — Yes, a great deal of sugar is made 
in America from the sugar-cane.— I sliould like to know 
wliy you want to go to him ? — I w^ant to go to him 
because there is no one here to ask where French books 
are sold, and I promised my sister to buy lier one.— Did 
people write in ancient times on paper like that which w^e 
nse now ?— No, in ancient times people had no idea of the 
paper ’which we use now, but wrote on stones, bricks and 
shells. — Ought one not to confess one^s errors ? — Yes, 
but one is not always disposed to confess one^s errors. 
How was the time of the day ascertained before clocks 
were (not) invented ?— The ancients ascertained the time 
by (no with the dative) the position of the sun.— Can you 
tell me where there are any good lodgings to let ? — They 
say (that) there are several good lodgings to let in the 
next street.— On which floor would you like to lodge? — I 
should like to live on the ground floor or second floor. 
From what are ropes made ? — Ropes are made from coarse 
hemp. — ^Whither do the swallows fly for the winter season ? 
It is supposed that they fly for the winter season to 
Central Africa.— Are there many forests in Southern Russia ? 
No, you may ride sometimes for a whole day and not see a 
single tree. — From what is rose-water made ? — R,ose- water 
is made from rose-leaves.— At what o^eloek can one find 
him at home ?— He can be found at home from a quarter 
past four till six in the evening. — >Do you like the new 
comedy at the French plays ?— I have not seen it myself, 
but it seems it was not liked by the public.— If you (one) 


keep a squirrel in a cage without giving it something 
to nibble, (then) its teeth will grow so that it will not be 
able to put them together. 

Exebcise 0. 

Where were jou told about my sister going to be married. 
I was told at my sister^s ball yesterday.— Was there much 
dancing at that ball? — ^There could be no such a thing, 
as the rooms are so small that one could scarcely turn one^s 
self round.~Is this the house where you were received 
with such kindness?" — No, the house you speak of has three 
stories, and this has only two. — Is this poor woman re- 
lieved ? — Yes, people relieve her, — Was your sister invited 
to the countesses ball ? — She was invited to it, and she also 
hopes to be invited to the princesses ball. — By (kx) what 
time must the dresses ordered be ready ? — They must be 
ready by to-morrow. — Did she wish to be useful to her ? 
Yes, but she could not be useful to her. — What are the 
children afraid of ? — They are afraid of being left at home. 
Did you hear with whom he intends to go to the Paris 
Exhibition next year? — They say he is going with the 
French Ambassador. — Is there anybody upstairs ? — No, 
everybody is downstairs.- -Shall I be allowed to go up- 
stairs ? — No, you must remain downstairs. — ^ Whither are 
these steamers sent ? — They are sent down the river. — Will 
there be any steamer going up the river ? — No, there 
will be no steamer going up the river, — Are we to 
believe that he went away without saying ^ good-bye V 
No, you must not believe that. — Whoever has told a lie 
yesterday, will not be believed to-morrow. 
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FIFTIETH LESSON.— narajecfaMii Fp6KT,. 


To write, nscaTB, 
Writing, 
To take, bshtb. 
Taking, 


Written, nHcaoB. 
HocaHie. 

Taken, bsjit’B. 
Bsfhie. 


Verbal nouBs are derivatives of neuter gender ending in 
lie or Tie, formed from the past participle passive by 
changing % into ie (he). They are used in place of the 
infinitive in cases where, in English, the participle present 
or the infinitive is employed. 

To read is beneficial. HaraTB nojesno. 


Reading is beneficial. 
Executed, iicndirieB’B. 
Wished, lEeJunB. 
Saved, cnaceiiTj. 

To walk, xo,piT&. 


HuTaTB nojesHO. 

’iTdflie nojesiio. 

Executing, execution, HcnoiHenie. 
Wishing, wish, asejaiiie. 

Saving, salvation, cnaceoie. 
Walking, walk, xoJK^enie. 


Verbal nouns are formed not only as stated above, but 
also from neuter and other verbs, without however taking 
the suiOSx ca. 

To seat, ch^’Ijtb. Sitting, cn^^'Mie. 

To endeavour, ctapaTBC/i. Endeavouring, ciapiiHle. 

Obs. 1. — In nouns having both the terminations ie and 
be, the former implies an act and the latter an object, as : 


Granted, iKiiOBasB. 


C (The act of) granting, iKtuoBanie. 
I The grant, salary, JEi-aOBaHBe. 


( The grant, salary, JEi-aOBaHBe. 

Drunk, nuTT.. [Drinking, nniig. 

C The drink, niTBe. 

Verbal nouns follow the changes of meaning expressed 
by the imperfect, perfect and iterative aspects. 

Written, nilcaH'B, nncaeie. 

Written out, BBinHCBiBaHB, BbiniicBiBaHie. 

Signed, HO^nficaH'B, no^nHcaaie, (no^rincB.) 

Used to be written, ndcBiBaeB, niicBiBaiiie. 



Obs. S.~The tonic accent/ when transferred in the par- 
ticiple to the radical syllable, is put in yerbal nonns on the 
syllable preceding ie or Be. 

Written, nHcan'B, iracaHie, 

Ordered, BGiinie. 

Fought, BoesaH'B, BoeBasie. 

Substantives formed from participles ending in eai* in- 
stead of tHB, take the characteristic vowel of the past tense 
or of the infinitive. 

Bora, (Tepnto, Tepn^Ti)), TepaMe. 

Turned, B^p^eHi>, (Bepiii'B, BepT'txb), Bepitiiie. 

To fear, EoaTBca, IL 9. 

To dread, OnacaTBca, L 1. 

To take care of one^s self, Bepeubca, I. 7. 

To guard oiie^s self against, OcTeperaiBca, L 7. 

Obs. 8.— The above four verbs govern the genitive, and 
when followed by utoobi require the next verb to be put in 
the negative 

He fears that she will come. OhT) {Joibca OHit ne npiiraiu. 

He is afraid he will break the Oai) Ooiirca HT0i)'i» ne paBduTb 

bottle. lUL 

He dreads to be seen. Om, onacaeica htoOb ero ne 


, Uoci'B Toro— Eor^a. . ■ 

^llocib Toro— KaKT>, 

ndc.rfi TOro EaK^ OBB B03Bpa.Tll.!CB. 
E6c.rl} Toro Eaia oh’b npon3Heci> 
CBOio p'Bub (nponajiecmH cboio 
plj^ib) om c'kTL. 

Ha, with the accusative 
a eaiy ^ener-L na noK>%Ky imiirB 
a oin> nxB HCTpaTii.x'B na npa- 

HHKH. 


After he returned. 

After having made his speech, 
he sat clown. 


For, ill, 

I gave him money for the purchase 
of books, and he spent it in 
cakes. 


'We botigM linen for sbirts. ^ 
What.pietnre is tliis ■? . 

■rills .picture' is painted by Rem- 
;■ . brandt. 

'A.' picture by Titian. 


Mbi EynHJH nojOTHa sa pySaxn. 

Tto ^To sa EapTiiaa ? 

9Ta EapTHHa BaniicaHa P^iGpuHTOiix. 

EapTuna TiiijiaHa. 


Gbs. 4.— Tlie word hy in cases where the participle pas« 
sive is understood is expressed in Eussian by the genitive 
of the following noun. 

A picture by Rubens. KapTiiaa Pydeaca. 

A poem by Byron. noiua BaiipoHa. 


To run, 

To run about, 


BfeaTB, ^^ def. imperf. asp. 
BbraiB, indef. imperf asp. 
EiraiB no, with the dative. 


Definite • Indcjinlte, 

I am running, etc., 6tTf, 

We are ruron'iig, Cj'liiKiiM'B, G'tiKUTe, 

G'tryTT.. 

I 'was rimning, a dljiuaJ'B. 

We wex'e running, mh 

Imperative, CliTE, 6tvme, O'iraii, Otrailie. 


I run, etc., 6'traio, G’traeinE., GlJra- 
e’n». 

We run, G-traeii^, GBraeie, Giraion. 
I ran, a G’traj^. 

We ran, MLi utraia, 


To run all over. 

To avoid, 

To pay attention to, 

They do not pay any attention to 
bim. 

Cliildren ! pay attention. 


Il3®raTB. 

' IIsGhfaTij, imp. asp. 
IIsofcKaTB, perf. asp. 
OopamaiB (oopaTMTB) behmu- 
nie na, with the accus. 

Onii ne oGpamaioT'B na Hero EnKaiidro 
BSHMamH. 

Jltm ! Cf^ue BHH.'iiaTe.ii.nEi. 
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To take i^to consideration. 
To make allowance for, 

One should make allowance for liis 
illness. 

We must make allowance for his 
being a foreigner. 

Suck a thing, 

No such thing can be seen here 

Snek, 

Sack^ as, 

Such books as they have read do 
not please them. 

Such as wish to go must say so 
now. 

To rival, 

To do right, 

, To be proud of. 

The evening comes on. 
To send to pinson. 

To perform. 

To accuse. 

Beforehand. 

Unpardonable. 

Proper (due). 

Thus, in such a way. 

Raphael, Pa<i»ain>. 
Schiller, Illii.i.iep'b. 


Bpaxb (Bsaib), Bh coo5pajKe- 
nie. 

06paii|aTB BHHMaHie. 

BaaTB coofipaJEeHie ero do- 

ji'Bbhb. 

Hem’b 4di/EH0 odpaTiiii) BHHMaHie aa 

TO, HTO OH-B HHOCTpiiaeriB. 

Hto TaK6e. 

%o hhSjje noA&SHoe. 

Heaerd no,^ddHaro s^to He yBM^nnib. 

TaKoi. 

Tora, KOTOpbli. 

Tib KHdri, eot6pbi/i ohii HiiTfan, I!M% 
He npaB/iTca, 

T'B, KOTopBie iKeiaioT’B noiixii, 40.nKiiM 
iro TenepB CKaafiTB. 

ConepniuiaTB Ch, with the 
instrumental. 

Ebitb npaBBiMh. 

rop4iiTCff, governs the instrumental. 
BeHepkeTt, inipersonal verb. 
3aK.noHMTB, Hoca^MXB Tiopwy. 
HrpuTB, npe^cxaBjaxB. 

OdBBHfixB, perf. asp. odBimiiTB. 
Saptoe, Hanep^XB. 

HenpocTHxeiBHBit. 

4u4Jkhbi!I. 

TaEix, TaKiiMB (SOpaaoM-B. 

] Eubens, FydeiicX). 

1 Molidre, MoJBepx. 
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Exiecise cl 

Have yon seen tlie new picture by Dor6 ?- — I have not, 
but my nephew, who, as you know, is considered a great 
eonnoisseur, has seen it, and he says that it is an excellent 
picture.— May one say that this picture rivals the best of 
RaphaeFs or Rubens^ works? — No, it seems to me that 
could not be said of this picture. — Why do you not drink 
some wine ? — Bly doctor recommended me not to drink 
any.— Good wine is not an injurious beverage if one drinks 
it in moderation. — W oiild it be surprising if he were sent 
to prison ?— Of course not, for it is an unpardonable thing 
to borrow money from people, knowing beforeliand that one 
will not be able to pay his debts at the proper time. — To 
borrow money in such a way is considered as a theft.— The 
evening comes on very early to-day. — No, it only appears 
so to you, it is not earlier than usual.^ — What will this 
money be given for ? — It will be given for the purchase of 
pens and pencils. — Whither are you running ? — I am run- 
ning into the garden to see what the children are doing 
there.— They are running about the garden. — What play 
do they give to-day at the theatre ? — Some tragedy by 
a French writer. — Do you not know what piece was 
performed yesterday? — Yesterday was performed one of 
Moliere^s comedies. 

Exeecise CII. 

Was there mneli beer sold at the fair ? — They say 
there was sold about 3543 casks. — Is the criminal already 
punished ?^ — No, he is not, and he will not be piinislied, 
as it seems he is not guilty, but falsely accused by his 
enemies. — Of what is this lady so proud? — She is proud 
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of her pretty daughters. — Of what is his uncle proud ?~He 
is proud of his industrious sons, — How much linen shall I 
need for a dozen and a half of shirts ? — You will require 
about fifty yards. — What has he bought? — He has bought 
two pair of stockings, a pair of kid gloves, half a yard 
of cloth for his waistcoat, and a straw bonnet for his 
daughter.— Have you ever seen such a pocket-book ? — 
have seen many such. — Did she pay any attention to him ? 
Yes, she did,— Does he pay attention to his words?— No, 
he does not pay any attention to what he says.— Did T not 
do right to tell him all the truth ? — You did quite right. 
Where are you going ?— I am going to Berlin.— Then I 
hope to have the pleasure of meeting you there. — -I shall 
be very glad indeed. 


DIPTY-PIRST LESSON. 

nepBLiii ypoKB. 

Op the Aspects ik Detail. 

It might erroneously be assumed that the Russian verb, 
in having only three tenses, is not susceptible of the different 
variations of meaning presented in English by compound 
tenses, or by a dozen or so of auxiliaries combined with 
the infinitive or participle : the reverse is, however, the ease. 
Besides the ordinary moods and tenses, the Russian verb 
has also forms to express the circumstances accompanying 
the action, or the manner in which the action is performed, 
without reference to its time. These forms, named aspeeis^ 
mm (see Lesson 28), which render the Russian veifo 
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richer in its simplicity than those of other European 
languages, are : 

1. The Imperfect Aspee an action perfoi’med 

absolutely, Le, •without conditions as to its beginning 

KpecTLane npoMioTii cboh TOBapH iia 

Kto nac^i-B ^ep6M^, im impaiiAa- 
nioMi. 

Eto Oy^ex’B BaxaTB na¥'i» ^xy p^EO- 
iinci>? 

Tot'l, KTO ^nTaexi> jyBnie BcfeXTj. 

r JeriiTB, clef. 

( JexaTB, indef. 

^ IIjbitb, def. 

C HjasaTB, indef. 

The imperfect aspect is subdivided into : 

a* The definite, which denotes that the action takes place 
at some particular time. 


or ending. 

The peasants sell their goods in the 
"■ market. 

Some wrote with pen, some with 
pencil. 

Who will read ns this manuscript % 
Whoever can read best. 

To fly, 

To swim, 


He is swimming (now) to that ship. 
Whither are these birds flying? 
How did yon feel at the time when 
you were swimming to the boat ? 
We will swim slowly. 

h. The indefinite, which 
as also a habit of performing 
particular time. 


Onx n.tBiueT'B k-b tom;^ Kopad.!^, 

Ky^a hn nTiiEM .lexiinj ? 

KaE'B Bbi cedfl ayBCTBOBain bb to BpeMa 
Eor^ii n.i4iH (njBiBa) 

Mm dy^eMt miBiTb Tnxo. 

denotes the ability or faculty, 
5 * an act without reference to a 


Birds (can) fly and fishes swim. 

He swims well. 

If you take a few lessons in swim- 
ming, you will he able to swim 
well. 


IIthkbi ^eiaroT-B, a p66bi MasaiOT'b. 
Oh’b DviiiBacT'B soponid. 

Ecja B03BMeT8 H'IcEOvIBEO ypOKOBB 
n.iaBaHia, to dy/jexe njasaiB xo- 
poind. 
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II. The Perfect Aspect^ wliicli denotes a thorongli accom- 
plishment of the action^ is subdivided into : 

a. Inclioatke Perfect Aspect (the Btartwg p)omt), de- 
noting an action as fully begun, without intimating that 
it has been or will be brought to an end. 

He began to speak and everybody Ohi* 3aroBopM.i^ a BCt 3aM0.iiaj[R. 
got silent. 

The musical-box began to play. OpraH’THK^ sanrpa.i'B. 

They will begin to laugh. Onii sacM'BioTca. 

5. Perfect Aspect of Puration {the goal)^ denoting that 
the action, although brought to a termination, required a 
certain time for its accomplishment, 

I have read (finished reading) the S npoinTaJTi iniiiry. 
book. 

They come home. Onii npiiiu-iii ^OMoii. 

They will read (entirely) the book. Onu npo'ixyx'L Kiinry. 

She will come home. Onii npiii.^ex^i> 

c. Perfect Aspect of TJmty (semelfaetive), employed when 
the action is performed in one single, sudden elfort : 

He shouted (once). Om> KpiiKiryj'B. 

He jumped (once) over the fence. On'& nepon{)biriiy.n> ''lopesi* saCdpx. 
He gave him a glance. OoT) B3r.niiiy.rt na uerd. 

III. The Iterative A%pect^ denoting that the action was 
accomplished in repeated efforts or times at some distant 
period. 

In olden times our ancestors used to Bb cxapiiny jiuiBajn no.iy'mie 
live better than we do now. naiiiero. 

We used to read good books. M&i ’quxBiBa.m xopomifi Knnrn, 

Obs. 1. — Each Aspect is regularly conjugated according 
to its own moods and tenses, thus ; 


a. The Imperfect Jsj^ecty both defiaite and indefinite, has 
all the moods and tenses, 

b. The Perfect has all the moods and tenses, except the 
present. 

e. The Iterative wants the imperative and has only the 
past tense. 

Obs. 2. — There are a few verbs like cencTaiB ‘ to whistle/ 
which possess all the aspects, as for instance : 

Imperfect asp. cmicrtit. 

C Indefinite, CBncTaxR. 

^Inchoative, aacBHcraTb. 

Perfect asp. j of duration, npocBiicXtiTb. 

Cof unity, CBiicxnyTB. 

Iterative asp. CBiicTHBaxt. 

In some verbs the perfect of unity is wanting, in others 
the inchoative or the iterative. 

With this relation to the aspects the simple verbs, t.c. 
those which have no preposition attached to them, are : 

1. Complete^ which have all the principal aspects, as : 

Imperfect, Perfect, Iterathe, 

To throw, Kn^axB, Kunyxb, lui^MBaxb. 

To touch, xporaxB, xpoHyxB, TporuBaiB. 

2. Incomplete y which have two aspects : the imperfect 
and the iterative, as : 

Imperfect, Iterative, 

To play, lirpaxB, urpaBaxt. 

To sing, n^Ti), n^Baxb, 

3. Double verbs, which have both the forms of the im- 
perfect aspect and the iterative, as : 

Imperfect Pefimie. Imperfect Indefinite, Iterative, 

To go, H4XH, xo^iixB, xaJKiisaxb. 

To carry, necxM, Hocfo, HaimiBaxb. 


4. Defeetim^ which have one aspect only^ the imperfect 
or perfect^ as : 


To adore, o()0/KaTB, 

To suspect, no;t03p1iB«iTi>, 

To come to one’s seif, onoMHHTtCJr, 
To gush out, x.i6nyTB, 

To refuse. 

To bequeath, to leave, 

What did he refuse you ? 

He refused me everything. 

My grandmother bequeathed me 
this estate. 

He gave him a peremptory refusal. 
He met with a refusal. 

To be of use. 

To make one^s self useful. 
To be a burden to, 

Am I a hiirden to you ? 

I am a burden to myself. 

They were a burden to themselves. 

Immaterial, all the same, 

It is immaterial to us. 

It is all the same to me. 

It makes no difference to me. 

To rid one'^s self of, 

To get rid of, *) 

To get off one^s hands, 5 

We could not get rid of that dis- 
agreeable man* 


used only in the imperfect aspect, 
used only in the perfect aspect. 

OTKashiBaTR Bi>, ^with the 
OiEaBaTB, p. a., j prep* e* 
OTKasbiBaiB, OTKaBaTb. 

Bli He’M'L OH-B OTKasfLI'B BaMt ? 

Oh-b bo Bce'MB MirB OTKaBa-iB. 

BadymKa OTKasaia mh'Ij dxo noMte&e. 

OllB mif IlflU:HCTO OTKaSUJB. 

Obb iio.iy*iii.iB OTKasB. 

Bbitb no.ieSHBiM’B. 
npHHOClITB noiBsy. 

BbITB BT> TiirOCTB.— 

Bb TarocTB an n BasiB ? 

S BB TJirocTb ceO'B. 

Gad Ctian ceCB bb larocTB. 

Bee paBHO, Hyiiyti im- 
personal, with the dat. 

HaMB Bce paBHO. 

j Mn'B Bce paBad, Ma']& ayjK^&i nta. 

OCBOSO^UTBCH, H36aBHTBCa OX'B, 

with the genitive. 

CSBiBaiB, c5bitb c% pyia. 

Mhi ae Morjfd naOuBiiTbca (oT^Bjaxhca) 
OTB Tord accadenaro acjOBBaa. 


Have you got rid of the damaged 
goods 1 

We have got that work off our 
hands. 

To succeed^ 

I sometimes succeed in hndiug him 

, " .in. ■ 

Hid he succeed ? 

He will not succeed. 

To complain of^ 

He complains of his severity. 

To observe, to watcli, 

We watched the men working. 

In spite of, 

By accident, 

On purpose. 
Intentionally, 

For wbat ? 

Was there any cause to punish 
him ? 

There was no cause. 

By, 

To pass (by), 


m BBI C% PfElb HCndpTOHSKi 
TOBapT*? 

Mw c{54!h c-b pyKib (or m nieiT.) ,%y 
paddxy. 

y^aBaxhCH, ypxBcs, eonj. like 
^aiB. 

MB’S y^aeica unor^a sacTaiB erd 40- 
Ma. 

.in CMy ? 

EMy He y^acTCfl. 

/KaiOBaxhca na, I with 
IIoHiaiOBaxhCE, p. a. ) the ace. 

Ob'b Hia.iyeTCfl na erd cxpdrocTB. 

Ha6.iK)4axh 3 a, with the instr. 
Mu Hai3.ii04a.in 3a padoxaioiHOHii 

He CxMoxpi Ha, with the acc. 
CiynaiiHo, 

IlapoTHO, > adverbs. ; 

yMLIfflXeHHO,^ 

3 a nxo ? 

Biiuo JiE 3a HTO erd HaKaaBiBaxB ? 

He sa Hxo 61I1.10. 

Mhmo. 

Hpoxo^Axh mAmo, with the 
genitive. 

a Hpome 4 i> MH 5 I 0 Biiniero 4dMa. 


I passed yom' house. 
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By (according), in, 

I could not judge by the hand- 
writing. 

Ill my opinion. 

As one can, 

Let us be as good as we can. 

Weekly, add. 
Monthly, 

Yearly, 

I pay weekly. 

I pay quarterly. 

To ask for a loan. 

To cease. 

To make a stay. 

To become. 

To become rich. 

To enrich, to make rich. 
To knock against. 

To serve tea, dinner. 

The necessaries of life. 

A commercial house. 

Property, HMyii^ecTBO. 

A half-bottle, nojOyriJuKa. 

To keep, ^epiK^iTB. 


Ho, with the dative, 

a He MorB cyAiiTB no nd^epHy. 

Ho Moesiy Mniaiio. 

Ho BOSMOmiOCTH. 

By^GM-B AOdpiJl HO BOSMOiKHOCTII. 

E/KeHe^iibHO, noiie^4iBHO. 
EiKeMfaHHO, nOM'kfl’^HO. 
E/Ker(5^HO> nord^Ho. 

a n^any HOHe^kiMio, 
fl Many KUJK^yio HdxBeprB (rd^a;. 
npociixB ^eiierB b'i> saliMik y.— 
nepecxaBuxb, p. a. nepecxaxB. 
npoOiIiXi), npoiKiiTi.. 

CxauoBUTiiCJi, A'iiaxBC^i. 
OCiorainaTLCH, odoraxiiTEca. 
OSoraiEiriTB, oOoraxim. 

CxyaaTB o, with the prep, c* 
no^aBrtxB Haii, odi^Xi. 

Hy&'noe, iieoCixo^iiMoe. 

ToproBBiii 40 M'i>, 

Burden, xarocxB. 

A champagne-glass, doiffaii. 
Appropriation, npiiCBOeiiie. 


Exeucise cm. 

Mast I pmiish this lazy boy for his breaking the tarn- 
bier ? — ^If he broke it on purpose, then punish him, but if 
he did it by accident then he should not he punished.— May 
we punish children for disobedience or misbehaviour ?— We 
not only may, but should. — Was there any cause to re- 
proach him ? — There was no cause to reproach him. — While 


passing this fiye-storied bouse I met a yonng man. — Who 
was that young man ?^ — I do not know his names but I 
remember well that he is the same whom I met more than 
once at your honse. — It is impossible for me to guess by 
such a description. — How long has this little girl worn these 
shoes ?— She has not worn them more than four weeks, 
and they are quite worn out already,— How does your 
brother-in-law pay his rent^ weekly or monthly ? — -He pays 
quarterly, he pays yearly. — ^^Vhat wine shall I serve at 
dinner ?— Bring two bottles of Burgundy and a bottle of 
Champagne.— In asking this miser for a loan, you waste 
your time, because he is so mean, that he refuses the neces- 
saries of life to his only son. — Is this diamond-merchant ' 
rich ? — J udgiiig by the luxury that surrounds him, he must 
be very rich.— Did you ask ,inybody for a loan ? — No, I 
did not, I am not in need of money. — Have you got rid of 
your head-ache? — Yes, my head does not ache now. 
Has the merchant got rid of the damaged cloth? — Yes, he 
has succeeded in getting rid of it. — Did he buy this watch? 
No, his grandfather, who never refuses him anything, gave 
it to him.— Has he left something to his poor nephew? 
No, he left all his property to his eldest niece. 

Exercise CIV. 

Have you ever watched the working bees in their hives ? 
Yes, I saw them once working at the Crystal Palace, where 
they are kept in glass hives. — Ought not everybody to en- 
deavour to make himself useful ?— Everybody ought to make 
himself as useful as he can, for the moment that a man, 
however rich he may be, ceases to make himself useful to 
others, he becomes a burden to himself. — -Will he succeed 


in getting a situation in some commercial touse ? — ^He lias 
got a situation and gets a very good salary, but in spite of 
all this, lie is always complaining. — Do not knock the book 
against the table ; your mother is ill, and you make such a 
noise. — I have done it by accident and not on purpose. 
Bring me a glass of champagne.— Our champagne is sold 
only in bottles and half bottles.— Then bring me half a 
bottle. — -Yes, sir. — Of what is this man accused ? — He is 
accused of appropriating other people’s money.— Is this his 
sole crime ? — No, he is accused of another crime also.— Of 
which ?— That he , has stolen from his master a large sum 
of money. — -By whom was this church built ?— Which 
church ? — ^The one built of brick, and whose cupola is seen 
from here better than all others. — Is England rich ?— Tes, 
very rich ; free trade has sotenriehed that country. 


FIETY-SECOND LESSON. 
naTi>,iecjiTi> BTopoh YpoKB. 


Whither are you carrying this 
child? 

I am carrying him to the hospital. 
Do you take him there often ? 

I take him there every day. 


Ky4a bw noccTe BToro pcGenita ? 

SI iiGCy erd bx 6 o.ii;niii:^y. 

UaCTO .in BH CFO Tyja ndcnie 1 
il crd TVAa nomy Ku;K4i>iii 4011 &. 


The double verbs, namely those haying the definite and 
indefinite forms in the imperfect aspect, designate movement 
or some act having relation to hearing or sight. 

The radical form of these verbs is the definite aspect, 
from which the indefinite is formed. 


The following eomi^rise nearly all of this class. 


'Definite Imperfect Aspect, 

BpecTiJj L 7, to wander, 

Eieci'lrn*, 11. 9, to glitter, 

IL 10, to wander, 

B'J&HiaTB,*' to rim, 

Baa/irb, IL 10, to throw down, 

Beaiii, 1. 7, to carry (in a carriage), 
BeciM, L 7, to lead, 

Bf»ciiTi», IL 10, to weigh, 
riiilTB,* to drive, 
to go, 

EaTiiri), II, 10, to roll, 

Ef)llEMTf:», II. 10, to crook, 

Jeilin., IL 9, to fly, 

.lOMMTii, IL 10, to break, 

MBTh, L 7, to climb, 

LI, to measure, 

HecTii, L 7-, to bring, to carry, 
ILimtI), L 6, to swim, 

IIo.!3Td, L 7, to crawl, 

PonjiiB, IL 10, to drop, 

C.iiliiHaTi>, IL 9, to hear, 

IL 9, to plant, 

CBncTliTB, IL 9, to wbistle, 

Taii^HTb, IL 10, to drag, 

•BiaTB,* to ride, 


Indefinite Imperfect Asjiect, 

IL 10. 
BjacTaTb, L, 1. ■ 

. i>.-!y;K4aTB, L 1. ■ 
Bl5raTf>, L 1. 

BajaTB, LI. 

Bo3im, IL 10. 
Bo^htIi, IL 10. 
B-fimaii., I, 1. 

Tofim, LI. 

X04IITB, IL 10. 
EauuTb, L 1. 
EpIIBj/lTB, 1. 1. 
dCTUTB, I. 1. 

JOMaTb, I. 1. 

.la3HTb, IT. 10. 
M'ipaTB, 1. 1 . 

HociiTB, IL 10. 
H-iaBaiB, I. 1. 
Hojam, LI. 

Poh/itb, I. 1, 
C.iBixaTf>. 

CaajaTB, 1. 1. 
CBECTaTB. 

TaCKaTB, 1 . 1 . 
'B34nTB, 11. 10. 


Obs. 1. — The iterative aspect of doable verbs is formed 
fiom the indefinite, as : 

To go, H 4 TU, xo^HTB, Iterative, xa/KSBaTB. 

To ride, ixaiB, Ibaotb, . . 'BsjKHBaTB. 

To heal*, ciilimaTB, c.ibixaTi», . . c-iblxasaTB. 

Obs. 2. — All other verbs of the imperfect aspect have 
one form only, as : 

The .clilldren , are silent when he , ■ J^im mo.ihut'b Kor^a oeb EiiTaCTTi. 
reads. ■ , 
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He reads well. 

What is he doing now I 
He is singing. 

They sing well. 

Birds sing. 

To do, to caTise, 

The rain did harm to the fields. 


Ofl’B xoponro nniacm 
Tto OH’B len^pt ? 

OBt noen. 

Onfi xopoirrd noi^m 
IlTiiiiM noi6Ti>. 

rnpHTHH/lTB, I. 1. 
(IIpiIHHHUTb^ p. a. 11. 10. 

40}E4I> npHBHHM.I'B Bpe4T> nO.liM'B. 


with 


" (CMMiBca > Ha^'B, wi 

To iaogh at, to mock, j 


They laughed at him. 

You should not mock him. 

To make one laugh. 

To have done with, 

Have you done with this book ? 
I have not done with it yet. 
Have you done dinner ? 

Is this right? 

To be right, 

To be in the right, 

To be in the wrong*, 

To act rightly, 

Is he right in calling me lazy ? 


OHH CMlfeilllCI) Ha4'B HHM’B. 

BW He 40vIJEIILI BacMkxaTLCfl 
DUMB. 

Cm'Mbtl, II. 10. 

rOliOH^HTB. 

(He Hy/K^aTBCfi 66ihe. 

C OKdmiijn .in bbi ^xy Enfiry ? 

I HyHJBd .in BEMB eige ^xa imilra f 
Ca ee en^e nc okoubheb. 

I Ona Mirh eme HyjKHa. 

C OKonBiun .in bm od'fi^axB ? 

I OTO0'B4a.iH .in BBi ? 

rCnpaBepHBO jiH? 

(Xopomo in? 

Bbitb cnpaBeiibBiMT>. 

Bbitb npaBBiMT. 

Bbitb nc npaBBiMT. 

C 4'tdaTB xopofflo. 

CHocTynaTB cnpaBcpiiBO. 

CnpaBe^viiicB .in obb, iiaEWBua Mena 
J’Iht/icmb (.iBiiiibbimb). 


{ 
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He is wroDg. 

Was I right in calling you early ? 

Was he in the right when he com 
plained ? ■ 

He was entirely in the wrong. 

I shall have donej 
I shall have written. 


I" Ob^ ne cnpase^.iiiB'ij. 


. Obi* ne xopomo 

Sopoffid m a C4'Liai'B^ paBSyAMu’i* 
Bac'Bpanol 

Upasi JH OHB dLU-B, Kor^a aiaao- 
Bwca? 

OiiB uLux. coBepmdHBo se npaB'Jb, 

H OKOH’^jy. 
fl Hannmy, 


When will you buy this house ? 

As soon as I have got the money ? 

.. After I have written this letter, I 
shall have to write one more. 


Obs. 3.— The English future perfect with shall ox tviii 
expressed or understood, is rendered by the future tense 
in Ilussian, as: ' 

Kor^a BM Kynme iItotb 40MI) ? 

EaKB TdjBKO noJVBy ^entni. 

Kor^a naniimy (aanncaBB) dio nncB- 
lao, mh 1& fljHiHo dy^eii. nauBCaTt 
cute 0400. 

Bt> npo^OdHienie. 

On-B ixaaij bb np 040 .i 5 Kenie ebtlI 
4 nell. 

Bb iipo40j;ueflie mecrii ne44£L mbi 
'Ban miLKO cyxapji. 

Memoxo^omb, adverb. 

Kor4a BM bh4'£4h erd ? 

a BU 4 fcB erd MDMOXd.pjM’B. 

OB'S Bari/inyat bb okho Mii*Eoxd40Mii. 

Bca^ecKM, adverb. 

a BCflBecKn ciapiUCH. 

OHt BCiiBecKB npudoBa.i'B dio CA’kiaxB, 

FroBapiiBaTh, 1. 1. 

FroBopuTh, p. a. IL 10. 

CO 


For (during), 
He rode for five days. 

For six whole weeks we had only 
biscuit to eat. 

In passing, 

When did you see him ? 

'I saw him as I w'ent by. 

He looked at the window as he 
went past. ' 

In every way, 

I have done my best. 

He tried this in every way. 


To persuade, 
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To lose, 

To be lost. 


He has lost his purse. 

The dog was lost. 

This money may be regarded as 
lost. 

We have lost sight of him. 

They gave me up for lost. 

To have an objection to, 

Have you any objection to this. 

I have no objection to this. 

To knit. 

To post a letter, 

To trouble with^ 

To tell (to narrate). 

To play at chess. 

To play at billiards. 

A chess-player. 

A billiard- player. 

A game of chess. 

To be obliged, compelled. 

A vain effort. 

Drought, sacyxa. 

A beggar-^voman, niimaa. 

Visible, BiiAiiBiii, biuibihIL 
To cry out, Kpn^iaTb. 

Effort, TpyAT>, yciiiie. 


TepiiiB, p. a. noTepaTB. 

i llpona^aTB, I. 1. 

IIpon3.CTB,* p. a. (future, 
npona^y). 

Ont noTcpirb CBoii KomejfeU'B. 

CoduKa npona.ia. 

HyiKno c*iiiTaTi> ™ ^tii ^eiibru npo* 
nail!. 

Om> y nacT> ks-b rjas-b npona-iTj. 

Ouu CHUTiun Mena nponainnsi^ Heao- 
BiKOMT.. 

BwTh npoTniHx, with the gen. 

IlM’JeTe .m hto npoTHBT) dioro ? 

H Jie npoTUBii 5TOro. 

Basaih, I. 2. 

CBasaih, p. a. 

OT^^aTL niicBMo Ha rioqxy. 
yipyHijaxh, ) with the 
yxpyi !iTi>, p . a. 5 instr . 

PascEasLiBaTi). 
nrpaTb B7> inaxvaTW. 
nrpuTji na diiabap^-fe. 
lUaxMdTiiBiii nrpdirB. 

BiuL}ip 4 iiLiii iirpuK'B. 

IlapTia B'^B maxMaTBi. 

Blitb npiinyjE^eHy. 

HanpacriBiii Tpy^x. 

Conclusion, OKon*iaiiie. 

To shine, chixL. 

To fulfil, ncndiHUTB. 

To dispose, paciiOiaraxB. 

To suppose, GOJtaraxB. 
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EseecisbCV. 

Who iisnallj takes (leads) this little girl to school? — ^The 
old nurse takes her there in the morning, and I take her 
in the evening.— When did onr neighbours go out ? 
They went out after warming themselves. — ^What did you 
plant yesterday ?— I was planting flowers the whole day. 
What are you carrying on those sledges ? — We are carrying 
wheat.— Whither are you carrying it ? — We are taking it 
to town,- — Do you always take your wheat to the town 
market ?— No, we only take it thither when we cannot sell 
it on the spot. — -What was his eldest brother laughing at 
the other day ?- — He was laughing at the conclusion of the 
story which the nurse was telling to the children. — What 
were the children complaining of? — They were complaining 
of the dull and rainy weather. — What did they wish for? 
They wished that the sun would always shine. — -Was their 
wish fulfilled ? — Yes, for sis whole weeks there was not a 
single cloud visible. — Did this dry w^eather do any harm ? 
Yes, it did a great deal of harm to the fields, meadows and 
gardens.— Do you go to towui in winter often?— No, we 
seldom go there. — Who left you the estate you now pos- 
sess ?■ — My late aunt left it to me . — Is the servant carrying 
the fire-wood which the peasant has brought for us this 
morning ? — No, he has not yet begun to carry it. — Whither 
shall you go next year for cloth ? — I shall go to England, 
and then, when I have bought it, I shall go to Holland. 
Why do you speak so loud? — ^The gentleman to whom I 
speak, although very kind and amiable, is unfortunately deaf, 
so I am compelled to cry out, in order to be heard. — Shall 
John go to the forest ?— No, it is Nicholases business to go 
there ; therefore he, and not John, shall go. 
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Exercise CVL 

Does your little niece learn to knit stockings ? — She need 
not learn it^ because she has already knit a few pairs of 
very fine stockings. — Would your nieces knit their own 
stockings if they could not buy any?- — Even then they 
would not, for they know not how to knit stockings.— Do 
me the favour of putting those letters in the post as you go 
by. — They are posted already. — When will you have done 
copying these letters ?^ — shall have done by this evening. 
When will they have done with the books?— They will 
have done by to-morrow. — ^When will your uncle return to 
town ? — ^When he has finished his business.- — For how long 
are you going to Australia?— I am going there for tlnee 
years. — Can he play at billiards ? — Yes, he is a very good 
billiard player,— Does he play as well as this marker? — ^lYo^ 
he does not, but that does not prevent him from consider- 
ing himself the best player. — ^With whom were you play- 
ing at chess at the club ? — I played yesterday two games 
at chess with a Hungarian, who is considered to be one of 
the strongest players. — Which of you has won? — I, of 
course, lost ; for I am a weak player. — Did you persuade him 
to come to us to-morrow ? — I endeavoured in every way to 
persuade him, but he was so obstinate that all my efforts 
were thrown away on him. — ^^Yell, if he likes better to sit 
by himself at home, we shall not trouble him any more 
with our invitation. — Did your lady neighbour find her 
little dog, w]}ich they say was lost a few days ago ? — ^No, 
and the little dog was not lost, but stolen, it is su^^posed, 
by an old beggar-woman. 
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IIFTY-THIED LESSON. 

IlaTLiecaT'B TpeTijii FpoK't. 


Foumatiois- of the Iterative Aspect. 

The Iterative is formed from the imperfect aspect hj 
changing the termination of the infinitive or that of the 
present tense into Bisaji*, HBai-B, Ba.ni or a.!!*. 


Dissyllabic and polysyllahie verbs in tb, preceded by 
I, 0, H form their iterative in BiBars or HBaa'B, the 
tonic accent falling on the radical syllable, e.e?. before the 
termination. 


To read, Hiin-kihj 'jSTaiO'j iterative, hAt-ub^T}, 
To measure, jr£p-flTL, M'l&paio ; . . Mtp-aBa.ii>. 

To sting, EOJ-dTE, miio^ . , Ei'a-Mca.i’B. 

To sit, cn4-'BTb, cnjEy I . . CH/K-UBa.i'B. 

To love, ^lod-iiTB, m6ji £ ; * . JEioOi-iiBaiB. 


Verbs of the first conjugation ending in aiB form the 
iterative in which is changed into HBai-B when 

coming only after je, h, in, r, k, x, as : 


To hold, itepjK-aTB, ^epiKy ; iterative, Aepai-HBaiB. 
To roll, KaB-aT&, EaBaioj . . EaB*-HBa.i%. 

To decide, p'Bin-fiTb, ptinato; . . 

To move, pur-aib, jEBtoio ; . . jiBiir-HBAn). 

To plough, nax-aTb, namy ; . . nax-HBai^. 


An I before iBai’B is inserted in the iterative of verbs of 
the second class in axB, preceded by 6, n, m : 


Toslmhe, EO.f^^0aTb, KO.i£*dJiO ji iterative, 

To drizzle, KpanaTb, Kpanjio^ . . EpanMHBa.i'b. 

To slumber, ^peaiaTb, 4p4¥.iio ^ 
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Obs. 1. — ^Tlie following dissyllabic verbs of tbe ninth 
and tenth classes take a-iB instead of HBaii> : 


To burn, ropto ; iterative, ropai'B. 
To boil, onto ; . , KiniWi. 

To cut, pyOiiTB ; , • pydto. 


The iterative in bei'B and m% is formed 


a. From all monosyllabic verbs : 

To know, BHaTii, 3 HaiO ; iterative, BHasai'S. 
To sing, nto, no]^ ^ . . n-tBaa-B. 

To live, iKim, iKHBj; . . mnsiUT). 

To nibble, rpBi3Tb, rp&i3;f ; . . rpiisruB. 

To bake, nent, neKy 5 . . ncKaai). 

To row, rpecTb, rpe6y; . . rpeSaaB. 

To burn, /Kg^b, JKry } . . iKHriu^. 


Except the following in ctl : 

To lay, luacTB, iwa^y ; iterative, iaa,n>iBa.i'&. 
To steal, KpacTB, Kpa^y ; . . Kpa4MBa.ri>. 
To spin, npacTB, npa^y; . . npa^BiBaaij. 


Obs. 2. — The termination bojeI) is used after vowels and 
aiB after consonants* 

To tear, pBaiB, pBy ; iterative, pBiBai’B, 

To take, dpaxB, depy ; . . dnpaat. 

Obs. 3. — ^If a vowel in the imperfect aspect is want- 
ing in the verbal root, the vowel h (&i) is inserted in the 
iterative : 

To babble, BpaiB, sp-y ; iterative, Bnp-liii. 

To rub, TepeTB, xp-y ; . . Tnp-a.rB. 

To call, 3BaTI>, 30 By ; . , SBIB-ai-B. 

Obs. 4. — ^The termination ajB of tKe iteratiTe is always 
accented. 



h. From dissyilabic verbs in syrB, as : 

To feel cold j ctoyiE ; iterative, sad-aJit. 
To dry, CuSHyiB ; , . CH-xte. 


Except the following : 

To smell, naxnyxL; iterative, naxHBM'b. 
To draw, TaByTi» ; . . TarnBa.i'b. 


Obs* 5.— Between the indefinite imperfect aspect and 
the iterative there is a great similarity in meaning, and 
they have in common the characteristic snfiix a, as : 


1 was in the habit of swimming. 
I used to sing. 


a n.iuBa.i'Bj 
il ntRkiTi, 


but they differ in this that the first has and the second has 
not the present tense. 


Verbs having in the infinitive the tonic accent on the 
last syllable, in forming the iterative change the o of the 
radical syllable into a, which takes also the accent. 

To throw, OpocaTb; iterative, OpacHBaTB, 

To look, CMOTptTB ; . . CMaxpUBaTb. 

To feed, iiopsniTL ; , . KapMJHBaxB. 


Obs. 6. — ^If the radical o is accented in the infinitive it 
remains unchanged in the iterative. 

To touch, Tpdraxb ; iterative, xporHsaviB. 

To damage, nupxHXB > . . ndpauBaiB. 

Only the following deviate from this rule : 


To creep, n6.mT&; 

To turn, BopoaaxB ; 

To build, cxpoHTBj 

To dispose- to kindness, ^ddpuxb 


iterative, nliBBiBa.i'B. 

. . Bopa’xnBa.i'B. 

. . CTpaE(Ba.n» (cTponBawiB). 

; . . ^adpHBa.u (4d()pHBa.i'B). 
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Obs. 7.~It has been stated that the iterative of double 
verbs is formed from the indefinite aspect; the followino- 
however, are exceptions, as they form the iterative also 
ii’om the definite aspect* 

To climb, • iterati ve, ifeai’B, 

To creep, nai 3 Tii; , . no.i3,liT,. 

To turn, BepTliTB; , , 

Toroll, KaTim^ . . KaTOBanb. 

Most verbs derived from substantives or adjectives want 
the iterative ; to these belong neuter verbs of the first class 
in faB, ffiaiB, naxB, raaiB, maiB, and verbs in hjtb of the 
eighth class denoting the acquisition of some quality, as : 


To become dear, ^opoJKuTB. 
To become strong, itp'Jjii'jaTi), 
To grow old, BeiraaTB. 

To know how, yMtTB. 

To grow deaf, rjdxriyTB. 


To grow white, (ia;.rJST&. 

To grow black, ^cpufjTB. 

To grow bine, cimte. 

To sweat, noT'IiTB, 

To fa,de, 0 .itjK«yTB. 

The participles, the gerund and the infinitive of the 
third brmich, ?.c. of the iterative, are formed in the same 
wy as those of the second branch, namely, by changing .ii, 

into (Bffln) Bmiii,— TB,— HI, as: 

Iterative, MifTBiBai-B. 

Actine Participle, ^mTBiBaBiniij. 

Passive Participle, 'JiiTBiBairB. 

G-mid, 

Obs. 8 -The iterative aspect of simple verbs is seldom 
used m the infinitive but a careful study of this aspect will 
be found veiy useful for the formation of prepositional verbs 


To spend. 

To spend (on one's self), 

Bo you spend much every year ? 
I spend all I earn. 


CTpfciTh, IL ]0. 

C HcTpiiTHTB, 2:)erf. asp. 
IIpOiKIIBaTh, npO/IUITB, 

CrtdiBKO BBi npojKHBacTe b'b to^'b? 

ff npojKHBaio see m BapaOoxBiBaio. 




( 

To live iipon^ by, 

She lives by her labour. 

They live upon their income. 
He has nothing to live upon. 

Upon, 

He lives upon the money left to 
him by his uncle. 

By, 

What do you mean by that ? 

To belp, 

We cannot help you. 

They always helped him as far as 
possible. 

I cannot help laughing. -s 

I cannot refrain from laughing. ) 
Could one help laughing ? 

To burst out laughing, 

To be in a perplexity. 

To call on, 

Punctually, 

To consist, 

111 the sight of, 

On, about. 

Did they speak on this matter ? 

They spoke ^bout it. 
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JKhtb, with the instr. 

Oaa JKHBei’B CBOita Tpy^aMH. 

Ohh CBOijBm 40x64aMH. 

EMy neg'BM'B atHTB. 

Ha, with the aecns. 

Om, /KHseT-B na 4 t%Brif, ocTaEieHHBia 
eM^ ero 4a4eii. 

1104^, with the instr. 

Tto bbi paByM'Beie (noHUMaeie} no4’B 

noMoraiB, I. 1, with the dat. 
noMOHB,* p. a., (fut. noMory, 
noaioiKeinh, etc.). 

MIjI He MdJKGM'B HOMOHB BaBITi. 

Ohh Bcer^a noBiorajii e^ry no bo3~ 

Md/KHOCTH. 

a ne Mory y^epaJuTBca oti* cMlixa. 
Mojkho jn y^epjKaTBCH ott> cai'Bxa? 

PaspasHTBca cmIxomi-. 
HaXO^HTBCfl BT, 3aTpy/(HeHiiI. 
(Bafeare kb, ^ with the 
(Baxo^ikB, saiiTH,) dat. 

B^ TOqHOCTH. 

CocToaiB, II. 9. 

Ilepe^Ti, with the instr. 

0, o6%. 

roBopii^a .iH oHii 061. hom ? 

Ohh roBOpii.ra oOb diOMB. 
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To become saving, 
Hence, 

Thence, 

I shall go hence to London and 
thence to Paris. 

How did you come to know that 
he is ill ? 

He said that illness alone could 
prevent his coming ; he did 
not come, hence I came to the 
conclusion that he was ill* 

Henceforth^ 

Thenceforth, 

A month hence, ^ 

They will go to him a few days 
hence. 

To get into debt, 

To favour with. 

To intrust to. 

To notify, 

To tend, xo^uTb 3a. 

To lie buried, OMTb noxoponeiif . 

To display, oiiaswuaTb. 

To send away, OTOCiaib. 

Ordinary, npocxoii. 

To be at work. 

A toast. 

A message. 


CiaTB 6epeMHBhiM'B. 

Oicih/^a, HS-h cero. 

Oiiy^a, 131) Toro. 

SI no'h^y OTcio/ta sii Jdn^OHTi, a oitj- 
Tta BT> napiuK'B. 

Ito BBi yainaii hto oiit^ dojto? 

Oh-B CKaStUl), *ITO TdlBKO Co^fjSflB M(S- 
jKex'B noM'limfiTB eaiy npiiiTU ; 
OBB lie npHHH^i'B, HB-B ceto a u 

SaBMIOafa, HTO OBTi 

OthiIih'B, Bnepe/5'h 
C'h Tfa-B nopT. 

^epesT MTcaiiT. 

Obm noii^^yi'B k'b iieif Bdpes'B iii- 
CKO.IBKO 4Heii. 

4'iiaTh ^oini. 
y^ocTOHTB, with the instr. 
BoaioiKUTB na, with the ace. 
IIsB’j&CTHTL 0 , oSh, with the 
prepos. ease. 

To fulfil, iicndiiTiiTB. 

To repay, yn^iaTUTB. 

Spare money, Jiimiiia /{eHBrii. 

To send for, DpiiCMaTB aa. 

Equality, piiBCHCTBO. 

Bbitb sa padoToii. 

HoAiEapenBiii xi'lid'B. 
nopyBeiiie. 


Exercise CVII. 

Why are these things not sent yet ? — Because they had 
to be sent for. — Did you find the Italian at home when you 


called on Mm yesterday mornin — lie was not at Mme. 
He goes out early then ?— Not always; he only goes out 
early when business requires it. — ^Did the clerk execute 
punctually the message entrusted to him ? — I do not know- 
in what this message consisted. — He was ordered to notify 
the arrival of the vessel. — Why did the traveller go so often 
to the cemetery ?— Because his wife,, whom he so tenderly 
loved^ lies buried there.- — Have you no money ? — I am very 
much in want of it now.— I have no spare money noWj but 
I will oblige you all the same as far as I can, if you 
promise me to repay it three months hence.— What kind 
of woman was the late countess? — She was a true mother 
to the poor and the suifering. — She used to give money 
liberally to the poor and often even tended them herself. 
Was her sister as liberal ? — She displayed as much kind- 
ness to the poor as her circumstances allowed her. — Does 
he read much now ? — He used to read formerly^ but now, 
they say, he does not even take a book in hand, — Have 
you ever seen such a horse ? — have seen in my life-time 
all sorts of horses, but so fine a one I never saw. — When 
will you favour us with a (your) visit ? — ^^^^e hope to be in 
town three weeks hence, and then w^e will call on you. 
Did they notify to him the arrival of the goods ?— Yes, 
they notified it to him by letter.— What kind of breakfast 
have you ordered to he served, an English or an ordinary 
one ?— What do you mean by an English breakfast ?- — ^Tea 
with buttered toast, and, if you like, a mutton or veal cutlet. 
This is too much, I eat hut little in the morning. — Give 
orders for a cup of coffee with cream to he brought. 

■ Exeecisb' CVIII. 

How much does your brother spend a year on himself ? 
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He spends not only all lie earns, but even gets into debt. 
What does this poor widow live upon ? — She lives by her 
labour. — Upon what money does this extravagant young 
man live ? — He lives on money which he gets from his 
father. — Do you spend much ? — I used to spend not a little 
when I was rich, but now I have become saving. — How 
are his affairs now ? — He is in a great perplexity. — How 
much a week do you pay to your cook ? — I pay him twelve 
and a half roubles per month. — Is all the money spent ? 
No, there are a few roubles left, with (na) which we will 
buy for ourselves a few French and German boobs. — Are 
all men equal in France ? — All men are equal in the sight 
of God, but you will not find true equality among men. 
Help me to carry this heavy box upstairs. — I am very 
sorry I cannot fulfil your request, but if you will wait a 
short time, when I return I will cany it there myself. — Is 
your gardener at work ? — Why do you ask mo about it ? 
You know he is the most honest and industrious of my 
servants. — This I know, but I ask you what he is doing? 
He is planting trees and flowers. 


FIFTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

IIjiT£^ec>iTT> ueTBepTBiii yp6ia>. 

Verbs of perfect aspect formed, not by means of a prefix, 
but by a change of termination, are divided into two 
categories : 

a. Verbs of perfect aspect of unity. 

Simple perfect verbs. 



The Perfect Aspect of Unity is formed from verbs of 
imperfect aspect denoting a physical action or rather an 
action combined with some visible or audible sign. Verbs 
of this aspect are formed by changing the termination of 
the imperfect aspect into ny, Hyx'B. 


JorraTB, to bui’st ; 
BlaxuTB, to wave ; 
4yTB, to blow ; 
JlasaTB, to lick ; 
PyfiUTb, to chop ; 
S'feBaTB, to yawn ; 
Hpikrcm, to jump; 
CBepEiiTB, to flash ; 


perf. of unity, ^lonnyTB. 

. . Maxnyib. 

o . 4yayT£. 

. . JHsnyTB. 

. . pyOeyTb. 

• • 3^BHyTb. 

• . np^irnyiB. 

. . CBepKnyTB. 


Obs. 1. — The radical consonants r, 4 , k, t, are omitted 
before eyib in the following : 


BiecTto, to shine ; 6.iecnyTB. 
EpBiaraTB, to sprinkle ; OpLisiiyiB. 
BepT'fiTB, to turn ; BepuyTB. 
niaA’lTB, to look ; rj/niyiB. 
^BiiraTB, to move ; /leiiHyxB. 
4epraTB, to pull ; ^epiiyTB. 
Kh^Atb, to throw ; KiiiiyTB. 
n.iecKaTB, to splash ; n.iecnyxB. 
noJOCKaTB, to rinse ; nOiOCHjh’B. 
HpiiiCKaxB, to syringe ; iipiiiciiyxB. 


np/i^axb, to bound ; npfiHyxB. 
Cenexto, to whistle ; CBiicnyxB. 
Ti'iCKaxB, to squeeze ; xuciiyxB. 
XpenexaxB, to tremble ; xpeneeJ^XB. 
Xp^CKaxB, to crack ; TpeciiyxB. 
XporaxB, to touch ; ipoiiyiB. 
X.?ecTaTB, to lash ; xaecuy^B. 
XaB'icxaxB, to smack ; x.JBiciiyTB. 
Xpycx'lJXB, to crunch ; xpyciiyTB. 
IHenxaTB, to wliisper ; meniiyxi). 


Obs, 2 . — The radical consonants r, k, x in verbs of second 
conjugation, changed in the imperfect aspect into je, u, m 
or c, ai'e restored in the perfect of unity. 


Imperfect, 

Hoot. 

Perfect. 

esyHaxB, to sound ; 

SByKt, 

SByijiiyTB. 

BoBJKaxB, to yelp ; 

BHBX'B, 

BiisruyxB. 

KpHxaxB, to scream ; 

KPUK'B, 

ixpiiiinyxB. 

BopoiiiMXB; to stir ; 

BOPOXB, 

BOpOXHyXB. 
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Obs. 3.— J[ before nyrt becomes soft (jib). 

Eojfe, to Sting ; E0ibH;fTB. 

HleBaife, to stir ; nieueiBH^TB. 

BiUiixB, to evade ; BiiiBiiyTB. 

Obs. 4. — The following verbs of perfect aspect in nyrE 
are not classed with verbs of unity, as they do not denote 
an action accomplished by a sudden or single effort. In 
these verbs the letter h belongs to the root and not to the 
termination: 

Mil H-;fTb 5 to avoid ; from MnHOBaxB. 

OOMan-yTB, to deceive; . . oSMlinHuaTB. 

noM/iH-yxB, to mention ; . . noMiinaxB. 

Obs. 5.- — ^The following, forming the perfect of unity in 
nvTE without denoting physical action, are exceptions : 

^cpanyxbj to dare ; from ^epaaXB. 

XBacxriyTB, to boast ; . . XBucxaxB. 

lE[ero.iBHyTb, to flaunt ; , , ir{eroi/iTB. 

It is a long time since I waved my fl yjK^ ^eboo kekb Maxato Bai\n> py- 

hand. Koro. 

I will wave my hand to him once fl aiaxtiy eMy pyKoio Eor^ii iipiii/teXB 

at the proper time. nopa. 

The Use oe Bi>uo. 

Obs. 6. — The impersonal verb 6hjo before an infinitive 
in affirmative and negative sentences denotes an obligation 
or necessity, and is mostly used with personal pronouns in 
the dative, as ; 

Ewy diiiJio npoa^CTB. He had to read. 

BaMB dbwo noroBopnxB cl nuMB. You had to speak to him. 

Obs. 7. — after the infinitive of perfect aspect sig- 
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used with the first person 

I should have read this booh. 

We should have spoken to him. 

Obs. 8.— -In negative sentences 6iuo after an infinitive 
IS nsed with verbs of imperfect aspect only^ and denotes 
likewise an obligation or necessity. 

He roBopiiTb Siluo ci> enM-B. You ought not to speak to him. 

He HATH 6i>ao Ty4a. You ought not to go there. 

Obs. 9.' — Bbiio with the past tense of perfect aspect de- 
notes either duration without completion or a failure in 
accomplishing an action. 

il npo’ifei'B Ohiio 5 to. I nearly read it through. 

H codpaic/i 6iIuo .le’iL, itaK'B ux 4pyri». I was about (or just going) to lie 

Cihiiiiy CTyEt BTi 4BepB. down, when suddenly I heard 

a knock at the door, 

Obs. 10. — With the inchoative perfect aspect it denotes 
that an action was about to be, or on the point of being 
commenced, as : 

H Cjb'bio saroBOpii.i’B. I was on the point of speaking. 

fl CTa.i'B (56.10 H'^TB. I was about to sing. 

The Use of BbiBado. 

It has been stated (Lesson 49), that the impersonal Sbi- 
Bado is found with verbs in each of the three tenses. Its 
use may be thus illustrated : 

a. With the past tense of the imperfect and iterative an 
action is described as one that took place repeatedly in some 
remote period. 

fl rOBopiii^ eMy. I used to speak to him. 

fl 'fe3/(n.n> (iBiBiiao TeaxpE. I used to go to the theatre. 


nifies ^ should have/ and is 
only, as: 

npo’?^cTB (56.10 MB’S ixy EHiiry. 
HorOBOpUTB (56.10 HaMl. CB HHM'B. 


Obs. 11*— This form is often used instead of the iterative^ 
bhus: 

H roBopira tolio, or a 
a 'fe34H.Uj or a fejK.XIT). 

h. With the present an action that occurred in some re- 
mote period is described as still continuing, as : 

rpaio dLiBaio HO 6epery H codapaH) While walking along the shore I 
paKyiHKH. used to gather shells. 


Obs, is, — T he prineipal clause with S&iBaio, when 
changed into a gerund, becomes a subordinate one denoting 
an action long past : 


CuiKy OjbiBa^io ii yJKy piji^y. 7 While seated I used to angle with 
Cn4« fl y4H*ii* S a line. 

c. With the future of the inchoative aspect an action is 
described as hegun^ and with that of the perfect aspect as 


ended in some remote period ; 

SaroBopiirii (inchoative) GbibIio ona 
0 CBOCM'L nOKoilflOMH MylK'lJ 4 a U 
san.iaHeT'i). 

HOCMOTPHT'L (nOCMOTplJB^) dwcfuio BT> 
wasa n ToT^iact 0Tra4aeT’L Bame 
HveiiiHie. 

It is going on. 

What was there going on ? 

Will there be anything going on ? 

By so doing, 

Head aloud, by so doing you would 
give us a pleasure. 

To fly at, 


No sooner did she begin to speak 
of her late husband than siie 
used to cry. 

No sooner had he gazed at your 
eyes than he used to guess 
your wishes. 

4'hiaeTca, impers. v.‘ 

*1x0 TaM'L 4'kia.Toci> ? 

l>y4eT'b .lu HTO i!ii0y4b A'kiaxbca. 

Tfan,. 

'laxfiiixe BCjyxX), x'liM'B bm 40 CTaBiiTe 
HaM^B yAOBUdbCTBiO. 

BpocaThca na, ') with the 
BpociiTLca, p. a. ) acc. 
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To discharge (a gun). 

To become frightened, 

To enjoy, to make use of, 

To be taken ill, 

To load (a gun) 

It must be, 

Some one must have said that to Kto CKasiiB 

him. ^TO ewy. 

To leap upon, CBcnp^iraBaiB na, ^ with the 

( BcnpwrHyTB, p. a. 3 ace. 

To communicate. CoodinaiB, p. a. coodiinnB. 

To be taken ill. 3ado.rBBaT&, p/a. 3a6o.rijTi>, 

To cry, to weep. niaKaiB, p. a. aanaaKaiB. 

To fail, to be a bankrupt, OdaaKpyTHTBca, p, a. 

To nod, KnBaTB. 

To turn round, oGepnyTBca. 
Subordinate, no4*nineHHMii. 

Bude, EenpH.id*ini)iif/ 

Absence, OTcyTCTBie. 

A fight, 0iiTBa, 

Exbecise OIX. 

Is it not your brother standing there hy the roadside ? 
It appears to be.— Give a whistle ; perhaps he will turn 
round and see us.— I cannot whistle ; you had better run 
up to him and tell him to come here. — Whisper to him 
that I have to communicate something important to him. 
The master says it is rude to whisper in company. — • What 

D t) 


To shake, Tpacrfi. 

To leap, npiIiraTB. 

To gallop oiF, ycEaKiiTB, p. a. 
Extensive, 

Ancestral, OTi^'iecKifi* 

A whip, Knym 


CTpUl .TbHSS, with the 
B&'icrpiidnTb, p. a.j gen, 
HcnyraTLCfi, p. a, 
IIoJbSOBaTBca, gov. the iiistr« 
3a6odkBaTL, 1. 1. 

3a6od4TL, 1. 1. 

3apajKaTb, 1. 1. 

IL 10. 

jHoMmo 6htb, impers. V, 
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sound is that ? — Some one must have discharged a gun in 
the next room. — Have not you heard anything ?— I think 
someone gave a shriek. — You had better see what is going 
on there. — What did you see? — On enteidng the room I 
saw the husband loading his gun ; he gave me a look, 
became frightened, and dropping (ypoiiiiTB) the gun, ran 
out of the room into the yard ; there he leapt upon a 
horse standing at the door and galloped off into the field. 
Do not smack the whip; you may frighten the horse by 
so doing. — The other day when my brother smacked his 
whip, the horse flew at the coachman and nearly killed 
him. — Shake that apple tree ; perhaps a few apples will 
fall. — My eldest brother used to climb upon that thick 
branch and give it a shake.— Have you communicated 
this news to his brother-in-law ? — Yes, I communicate to 
him all the news I receive. — Did he do it cleverly ? — -He 
did it so cleverly as not to be remarked. — How many times 
during the fight did that brave soldier load his gun ? — -He 
loaded it only fourteen times. — Why did he not fire as 
often as others ? — Because he had not powder enough. — Is 
it not true that the performance was very good ?— All did 
not perform equally well ; some actors were very weak. 
Is the weather fine ? — Yes, but I think it will rain. — Why 
do you think so? — Because a southerly wind is blowing. 
It seems to me you are mistaken ; the wind is blowing not 
from (ci)) the south, but from the north. — You always like 
to contradict. 

Exeecise CX. 

Who had to write ? — ^We had to write. — You should not 
give your sons so much money ; they would then be more 
saving. — The mother used to look (fut.) at her sick child 
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and cry.— Did you send word of your arrival to your 
brother?— I had written a letter and was just on the 
point of sending it to the post, when suddenly the door 
opened and your brother entered the room.— Where does 
the general live who used to review the troops ? — He now 
lives in his ancestral castle, respected by his monarch, and 
loved not only by his former subordinates, but also by all 
his friends and acquaintances. — How did you pass the long 
winter evenings in your parents’ house ? — One of us used 
to read aloud (pres.) and the others listened.— Are you satis- 
fied with your new servant ? — ^No, I am very dissatisfied 
with him. — -Do you know that the merchant who enjoyed 
so extensive a credit is now bankrupt? — Yes, and are you 
aware that my sister was on the verge of giving him all 
her money, hut our uncle prevented it in time. — Whom 
did you give a nod to ? — ^To an old school friend^ whom I 
have not seen for more than five years.— You promised to 
let me know whether you would come for the evening; 
why did you not do it? — ^We expected you. — I was just 
going out, when the servant came to tell me that my sister 
was suddenly taken ill and wanted to see me. — This was 
the only reason for my absence, and I hope you will excuse 
me. — -Why did you not send us word about your sister’s 
illness? we would have paid her a visit. — I never hasten 
to send bad tidings, but now I may tell you that she is 
much better, and our doctor says she is out (BHk) of danger. 
Do you read much in the evenings? — Yesterday evening I 
read through the first volume of the novel you brought me 
last week.- — When you have finished reading these interesir 
ing verses, will you lend them to me ?— When I have 
finished, I will do so with pleasure. 
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FIFTY-PIPTH LESSON. 

naTL/teCUTt miTBIM YpOK'B. 

Peefect Simple Verbs. 

Verbs expressing a thorough, accomplishment of an action 
without the termination nyTB and without any prefix at- 
tached to them, are called simple verbs. 

Prom most of these verbs are formed corresponding 
verbs of imperfect aspect having the present tense in aio, 
fliOj and the infinite in aiB, fuih. 


Perfect Aspect, 

Imperfect Aspect, 

BjarocjOBUTB, to bless ; 

6.iaroc.iOB.iaTB. 

BpociiTB, to throw ; 

(5pocfiTB. • 

to give ; 

^axB. 

Koh^iitJ), to finish ; 

KOHHflTB. 

KynMTB, to buy ; 

DOKynaTB. 

.InraHTb, to deprive ; 

JUIIiaTB. 

nacTb, to fall ; 

na4uTB. 

H-iIjiiiiTt, to captivate ; 

mrfeiifiTB. 

npocTiiTB, to pardon ; 

npoiuftxb. 

llycTiiTB, to let go ; 

nycKaxB. 

POAUTb, to beget ; 

poiKuxB and poJK^axb, 

P'ShihiI), to decide ; 

pljm^iTB. 

CBod 04 UTB, to deliver ; 

CBOdOJK^aXB. 

CTynnib, to step ; 

cxynaxB. 

XBaiuTB, to seize ; 

XBaxaxB. 

Ebutb, to show; 

flBJHTB. 

Etb,* to take ; 

HMaXB. 


Obs. L — All the verbs of imperfect aspect in the above 
list belong to the and those of perfect aspect to the 
second conjugation. 
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Tlie forty-eight verbs given in the annexed table as 
examples include all the terminations subject to regular 
permutation of letters. There will be found among them 
a few verbs, such as the four verbs of Class VI., or the Mth 
and 28th examples of Class VII., which appear to deviate 
from the regular rules, but each of these verbs is given as 
example for many others forming their infinitive or the 
present tense in the same manner, thus forming sepai'ate 
groups of verbs with regular conjugation. 

Besides the six above-named examples there are also 
some other verbs, which deviate from the rules either in the 
formation of the infinitive, or of the present, or imperative, 
so, in order to facilitate their study, a separate table is 
given in Lesson Fifty- nine. 

Concerning the use of the tonic accent in the conjugation 
of regular verbs the following rules are to be observed ; 

1. The first person present the past tense and the im- 
perative have the accent generally on the same syllable as 
the infinitive, except those verbs in osaiL, eBaiB, in which 
the syllable ob, es belong to the root and not to the ter- 
mination. 

2. The other persons of the present tense preserve the 
accent of the first person, except verbs in nyxB or otb, or 
verbs of the second conjugation, in which the accent is 
transferred to the penultimate. 


Classes. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

Conjugation 0 ? Regular Verbs. 


INFLEXIONS OF THE FIRST BRANCH. 


I Present or Future. imperative 


Present Te.n.se. 


Indicative Mood. 


Participle, 


1st Person. 2nd. 2nd Person. 


Pa^sive. 


1 *lHTa, 


2 M'tpJi, 

3 rpi& 


10 enib M’fepa 
rpi& 


- il M-fep}! > n M'ljpa 
^ rp’B ) rp '6 


!=r M'tpii 
■ £ 

rpit 


4 Op 

5 Tpen-J[ 

6 Men 




jiemL Tpenj! 


(ipromii op 

Tpen.iioiniii xpeiu 


*ieiub Men 


7 Kjesem Xy ipeuib K-ieBem > h laeuema K.ieBem 


J s» 

woBeip « 


ntemi) nii? 


HCKOMMii 


1 JKOmi) Bfl® 


10 Hhiii 


" y meiHb nini 


H niHuy'iH niini 


11 Haiii 


niemb nam 


12 K 4 ]^*i-y 


^euib njimh 


naiHVHH namyHpii 
KMiHia 


eiub c-til 


ni- 13 K 0 J- 1 & 


K(5.i“eMbiii 


14 Bow 
IV. 16 lire;K:f 
16 COB-feiy 


I BOW j Boil) ^ boi5 
■ii Meaty Meaty >- ’g iweaty 

^ coB'fiTy) coB'iiTy 3 ® coBlty) ^ 


V. 18 np 
19 Coc 


- H npy*m 


V^f ^ ^ 

npy > I 

cocjr 3 


3 


Example-s. 
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naTf^eGiiTij naibiH ypoK-B. 

CnpjsKeHie IIpaBiiiLHbix't LiaroiOB-ii. 


THIRD 

BRANCH 


INFLEXIONS OF THE SECOND BRANCH 


Infinitive 


Iterative 


Indicative 


Participle 

Passive. 


Gerund, 


Mood, 


HVlTd 


Huta 


^inia 


, } Ba.1^ 

Mljpn ) 


MeiBi 


ILieueT 


EacBeT 


KjeseT 


KjeBeTM 


K.ieceT 


IICKIl 


BH3bI 


nucH 


K,inEH-Ba.n» 


K0.I“d4'E 


KiUIM-Bait 


Boe ■) 

f Ba 

MejKe ) 

CoB'BxoBa.i'E 


Boe-BaHTi 

Mea’d-Ban’E 

coBiTO-Banii 


BOeBBI 


Boe ) , 

> BETB 
MC/iie ) 

COB'feTOBaTB I COB'tiTO-BaB’b 


Meme 


MejKeBBi 


COB-BtI*! 


PBIB-lll'B 

HHp-ai'B 

cac-biBa.1^ 



INFLEXIONS OF THE FIRST BRANCH., 


t PRES.orFuruiiE. 

X Indicative Mood. Mood. 

W I 

1st Person. 2nd, 2nd Pex\ 


Present Tense. 

I Partieij>le. 


2nd. 2ndPer. Active. 

20 n-iw-B-y BeiUB n.iw-B-ii njiMB-a n.!i)iByjiuii 

21 CT]&-n-y nemi) ctbi-hb CTii-ny’^a CTL'mymiii 

23 hmu 

23 M-Hy ncuiB mhh mh-yhh JKMynOii 


nCUlB MHH 


24 rpw3 's rpMSN rpwBH 

25 Dae / nac naca 

26 Be-A- euiB bc-^ >h bga-h 

27 Tp \ TP Tp-yHH 

28 ncK- ' Hemi) nCK J ncK-ynH 


30 Ta(r)ay laim xaHynn 

VIII. 30 3/k 5 neniL bjIOhh B/idnyHH 

31 Cox J cdxHH cdxnyHH 


82 Be.i-io iifflB Be.i-u 

33 Tepn“.i“io niiniB Tcpn-H 

84 Biiai-y 4 nmi> bh^b 

35 Bepa ^ Tiimi) Bepi-H 
86 Bam i ^ cdmB bhch 

37 Cto-i5 hhib exo-fi 

88 4ep)K-y mnmh ^epjK-H 

39 CJiiim-Y iuhiub caBimB 

40 B[’Bh-i 5 naniB 

41 JII0I5-.I-I0 OnniB 


Cy®-y 

4nmB 

cyA^ 

Kpyn N 

THUIB 

Kpyx^ 

Cbhih 

THmB 

CBax^ 

Bo;k W 

3HIUB 

B03^ 

Horn 

CHHIB 

HOCii 

Sh / 

HIHB 

yniS 

Cxpd-K) 

MHIB 

CTpoiS 


Passive. 


rpi>i3 V rpK 

nac / nac 

Be A lymRi se^ 

Tp I 

ncK J mii 


Taiiyupii 

BaOiiyiipii 

coxnynuii 


nCK-OMWlI 

Tiir-oMhiii 


Be.I •) , , BD^UMBlii 

[ amid , 

Tcpn ) TopniiMBiii 

BiU-aupii 

BCpi N BCPTBMBIH 

Biic >■ fkuiii 

CTO ) 

^ep}E-fiii4iii 4epJKHMBiii 
CJtiimi-aiidB c.iiimnMBiii 

Ei'lJn ■) HlJiuiMwil 

, . f fluRii 

Jim ) ^loOiiMBid 


y^i-aimu yst y 

cxpo~amiii[ cxpdnMMd 


i 4oa i 


Examples. 




INFLEXIONS OF THE SECOND BRANCH. 3i! BRANCH, 


Indicative 


20 n.ibi 

21 Ctm 


24 TiihidQiyb 

25 nac^-L 

^6 Be(4).ii> 

27 Tep^-B 

28 neK(i)‘B 

29 Ta-ny.i'B 
80 3aC)T» 

31 Cax'B 


46 Hoc 


48 CTpd-IL!T> 


Past Tense, 


Infinitive 


Participle 

Passive. 


Iterative 

Aspect. 

I.IM •) 

P Bii' 
;ti»i j 


mn BeAeH^ 


83 Tcpn ) 

84 

35 Bepi \ \ 

36 Biic > 

37 CTo(ii)jJi'B 

38 ^epiK-Cu'B 

39 C.iblra-a.i’B 

40 


42 Cy^' 

43 Kpyi 


Ta-iiyTb TfleyBiuu 

*) 3}iO *) 


I 'BTb ^ 1 

Tcpn ) lepn ) 

BCpT-tTb BCpT-'lJB’B 

BIIC-'BTb BI1 C-Bb1> 


^ep'/K-aib 




bAi •) 

V 

Tepn.i ) 


MB’!. cyateH’B 
EpyqcHib 
CBlII^d^'b 


bAi ^ 

TepnJ 3 I 


CTd-HBa.i'b 

CaillX-SBa.I'b 

jtiodJi ') 
c;yffiH > Ba.i'b ' 
Epyra) 


HDfflii > Ba.n) 


kM 


) 
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The I of the past tense suppressed in the maseuline must 
be restored in other genders, and. in the plural, as, rpLiaij, 
fern, rptma, neut. rpbi3J[6, plur, rptiain. 

The following perfect simple verbs of neuter voice form 
their corresponding imperfect aspect with the reflective 
termination ca. 

Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 

CTaTb,"^ to become ; CTanoBUTbCii. 

CtcTb/* to sit ; ca^iiTbca:. 

to lie ; wiO/Kiiibca* 

Some perfect simple verbs derived from foreign words 
and ending in yio, OBaxB, form their corresponding imperfect 
aspect in OBwaaio, OBbiBaxb. 

Perfect Aspect. Im^icrfect Aspect, 

AxanuBaTb, to attack ; aTaKoBbiiiaTb. 

KOII'MipMOBUTb, to COllfirm ; K0n<I>npMOBLIBaTb. 

Obs. ^2. — The termination yio, OBaxL may be used both 
for perfect and imperfect aspects, as : 


a axaKyio, 
a axaKOBiU'B, 


( I attack, pres, imperf. 

1 1 will attack, fut. perfect* 
f I attacked. 

1 1 used to attack. 


The following six verbs are used both for the perfect and 
imperfect aspects without any change of the termination : 

Be.i'Bxb, to order ; fut. and pres. bc.ii6. 

IKcunTb, to marry ; , , ffienio. 


Ka 3 UHXi>, to decapitate ; 
IIo.ionuxb, to capture ; 
Pull nib, to wound ; 
Pymnxb, to destroy ; 


Kasnio. 

no.ioni5. 

pruiro. 

pymy. 


Obs. 3. — The verbs Be.!K) and paiiK) have the meaning of 
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fche imperfect aspect only in the present and past, tlxeir 
future with 6py, aS;, Sy^y Bei-hiB, 6yAy paMXB not being 
used. 


The ’verbs /^apoBETB, ^ to give;' to relate; mi- 

HOBaiB, ^ to pass;^ oSpaaoBaiB, ^ to form;’ have the mean- 
ing of the imperfect aspect in all the inflexions of the first 
branch, and that of the perfect in those of the second 
branch, as : 


First Branch. 
Imperfect Aspect, 

4apyao, I give; 

/^apyii, give ; 

4apyH, giving; 

4ap;fioipiii, he who gives ; 
^apyeii'B, (which is) given ; 


Second Branch. 

Perfect Aspect, 
fl 4 apoBa.i^, I gave. 
4apoBaBmH, having given. 
4ap6Ban'L, (which was) given, 
^apoBiiBiniii, he %vho gave, 
4apoBriTb, to give. 


Obs. 4. — Instead of odpasyK) is used also oopasoBBiBaio in 
the imperfect aspect. MmiyfO has the future of perfect 
aspect Mimy, MiiiieiiiB, etc., and in the past the double in- 
flexions MnayiB and MnaoBaix.. 

Obs. 5. — Perfect simple verbs, such as SpociiTB, ‘^ to 
throw;’ ^aiB, Ho give;’ nacxB, ^ to fall;’ etc., denoting a 
physical action performed by a single, sudden efibrt, have 
the signification of the perfect aspect of unity. 


They are throwing stones into the 
garden. 

Who has thrown this % 


To decide on. 


OhH OpOCHKlTli EiiMHH Ca^X. 


f KTO dpoCH^'B ^TO ? 

I Kto KHfiy.i’B (to? 

(PtmaxLca aa, 
(PiaifeBca, p. a, 




with the 
ace. 
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It follows, 

It follow from this that he is 
right ? 

It does not follow yet that you are 
right. 

To be reconciled, 

To make it up. 

Before, 

To educate, to bring up. 

To be deprived of, to lose. 

She lost her husband last year. 

To own, 

To be owned. 

By whom is this estate owned 1 

This estate was formerly owned by 
my uncle. 

To sew, 

To make clothes, 

Whose dress are you making ? 

1 aim making this dress for myself. 
Is this waistcoat made (finished) I 
lie will make it. 

t 

On account of. 


Cili^yex'h, } impers. 

diia'inTX, 5 verbs. 

Cr&,tyeT7> jih na’B ^roro, vto oh-b 
iipaBT»? 

8to emii lie siia^inTt htq bbi npautr, 

MHpuThCff c'L, ) with the 

IIoM upiiTi)Ca,p. a. ) instr. 

lIp&K^ie, paiiie. 

BocniiTbiBaTB, I. 1. 
BoCUHTaTh. 

liimaTBCJi, 1 with the 

iiinii'ixhcfl, 5 gen. 

Ona Jiimii-iaci) CBOcrd Myiua b'b iipd- 
mao.M'5 ro^y. 

Bja^kih. 

Ilaxxmixhca bo Bja,rtniii. 
ripiiua,i(iCHiaxh, II. 9. 

fB^ ’'iBeM'i) B.ia4tniii 6 to iiOMliCTBC ? 
iKoMy npiina^.ieiniix'B f/ro noMtcTBCJ 

BTO flOMtCTBO irpiiiia.picHuUO iipc/K^o 
MOCMy 

niiiTB, p. a. cinuTt, I. 1. 
niHTB udaxhc. 

^Be miaiBG bbi niBe'TO ? 
a niBio ceO'fc ho ii.iaTBO. 

CmilT'B JIH JKIJ.ieT'B ? 

Ou'B ei’6 couibe'n>. 

IIo c-iy'iaio, no npani'm^. 
llo, with the dat. 
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To compare^ 

To be equal to^ 

To be compared to. 

To be equal to. 

He is equal to him. 

That could not be equalled. 

By way of comparison, 
Beyond comparison, 

To collate, to compare, 

They compared these two editions, 
and found no difference at all. 

To quarrel, ccopiiTBca, II. 10. 

To take pains, Tpy^iiTBca, II. 10. 

To drop, yponi'iTB, 11. 10. 

Trifling, MaiOBa;KHBiii. 

A garment, njaiBe. 

Insurance Company. 

A nutshell. 

A lawsuit. 


CpaBHHBaTB, I. 1. 

CpaBHHTB, II. 10. 

( Bbitb p^bhbimb, ) with the 
(PaBHiiTBCfl, 5 dat. 

CpaBHOTBca c% with instr. 

Oh-B GMy paBOH-B. 

9to He Morjid cpuBnuTBca. 

CpaBHuTejRHo, HanpiiMf-ph. 
HecpaBHeHHo, 1. 1. 

Bes’B cpaBHenia. 

CjHuaTB, L L 
CiauHTb, p. a. II. 10. 

Oh^ cjhhAih 9TH 4Ba ns^aiiiH ii ee 
naiii.id HaKaKoii pasiniHB!, 

To attain, 40CTnraTB 40CTiirnyTB. 

To acquire, npiodp'feTaTB. 

To be certain, (ibitb yB'fipeny. 
Careful, ocTopdiKDLiii. 

To take a seat, ca^UTBca. 

CTpaxoBoe ddmecTBO. 

Op^xoBaa CKopjyna. 

TaaieOHoe 


Exercise CXI. 

Did the fisherman get his son married to his neighbour’s 
daughter ? He was on the verge of doing so (repeat the 
verb), but be discovered that, according to our laws,%ne is 
not allowed to many before the age of twenty-one.— When 
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he attains the age of tvventj-one, then his father will 
let him marry the girl he loves. — Is this lawsuit decided ? 
Our judge decides all important causes^ but he is now out 
of town^ and therefore it will be necessary for me to wait 
the decision till the judge returns. — Did you decide on 
anything? — No, I have not decided on anything’ as yet. 
May it be presumed that it will happen ? — am certain it 
will happen. — Who owns these excellent three storied 
houses? — ^The first two houses are owned by some In- 
surance Company ; as to the rest^ I cannot tell who owns 
them. — Do not throw the nutshells on the floor. — I did not 
throw them on purpose, but dropped them by accident. 
Are Mr. B/s works good? — They are good, but not equal 
to Moliere*s ? — Through your not allowing your daughter 
to visit us yesterday, you deprived not only her, but us of a 
great pleasure.— If I am compelled sometimes to deprive 
her of this pleasui’e, it is only because her presence is neces- 
sary at home. — Is learning acquired without pains? — Learn- 
ing is not to be attained without great pains,— Did you order 
supper to be served? — I will order it immediately.- — Have 
you compared the copy with the original? — Yes, I did, and 
found a great difference. — Have you been to see my cousin 
(fern.) ? — I was deprived of that pleasure on account of my 
sister^s illness. 

Exercise CXIL 

Does your aunt bring up her only daughter properly ? 
No, she brings her up very badly. — Why do you think so ? 
Because I see her every day indulging her child in all sorts 
of whims. — Perhaps by indulging her in some trifling 
whim# she somewhat spoils her daughtei’, hut it does not 
follow that she brings her up badly, and I think if you had 
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ebiklren of your own you would spoil tliom more tban 
your aunt does lier’s. — Mlow me to wait liere a few 
minutes for my friend. — Certainly^ take a seat.- — Have you 
compared tliese two pictures ? — -I have, and I find that the 
first is much better than the other.— Can this be equalled ? 
This cannot be equalled. — Forgive me, mamma, for break- 
ing your favourite Japanese vase. — I forgive you this 
time, but I hope you will be more careful in future. — 'Em- 
brace your brother and make it up with him. — -Why do 
you advise me to do so? — -I am not angry with him ; we have 
not qiiari’elled.— Is it as useful to speak as to write ? — It is 
more useful to speak than to write; but if you wish to 
learn a foreign language you should do both. — What does 
he want ? — He wants to he equal to him. — Have you 
enough money to pay your tailor? — I have not enough, 
but I will borrow what I require from my cousin.— What 
clothes did you order your tailor to make ?— I ordered him 
to make a dress-coat, a frock-coat, two pairs of trowsers and 
some other garments. — Have you dropped anything ? — I 
have dropped nothing, but my brother has dropped his silk 
purse. — Does ray picture equal that of your brother ? — My 
brother's picture is beyond comparison. 


FIFTY-SIXTH LESSON. 

. IlaxMecaTi* mecTou ypoiix. 

Certain prepositions ax’e temporarily prefixed to the 
simple verbs, and have the effect of modifying the aspect, 
and sonietiiiies changing the voice or the meaning of the 
verb. 
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The prepositions used as prefixes in the formation of 
compound verbs are as follows : 

Bs, BOS, B30, Up, denotes — 
a. An upward movement : 


B3jeT'l5T&, to fly up* 

BociniTaTb, to educate, to bring up. 


Bocxo/(htb, to ascend. 

BoaMyjKfiTb, to attain the age of 
puberty. 


5. Eeciprocation or reinstatement : . 

Bo3(j.iaro^apiiTb, to return thanks. I BosspaxiiTB, to return. 
BoscTaiiOBUTB, to re-establish, 1 BospiUK^iiTB, to regenerate, 

Bh, Out. 

a. An outward movement : 


BLiKiinvTB, to throw out. 
BBII50311TB, to export. 


BiiiniaTB, to drive out, 
Bi^ic.iaTB, to send out. 


J. Acquirement by means of exertion : 

Biim-iaKaiB, to obtain by entreaty. | BiIinyAiiTB, to extort. 

c. Giving a final polish or bringing into a proper shape ! 

Biid'kiniB, to bleach. j BiIiitpoilTB, to cut out to a pattern. 

Till, up to. 

An action carried on up to a certain point : 


4oiiTn 40. 
^oroBopiixB. 


To go up to a certain point. 

To speak up to a certain point. 


3a, For. 

a. An action extended over an object t 

SaK^CHTB, to glue over, ' j SapjKaulJTB, to be covered with rust. 
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h, A stoppage or arrest. 

3 a 3 HM 0 BriTi», to stop for tlie winter. | 3aMiiiiEaTB, to delay* 

Hsx, Out of, from. 

The same as bbi, i, e, an outward movement, but is 
used mostly in an elevated style. * 

HaraaTB, to banish. | HsBaaTB, to carve. 


5. An action all over the surface or through a body in 
all directions. 


MCIIHCfiTb, 

H33llOHyTB, 

Ila, 

a. An action upon a surface. 

HanHCiiTB, to write upon, | 


to cover all over with writing, 
to starve with cold. 

On 


HcUioniuTB, to polish. 


fi. An action upon a number of things. 


HaroBopiJTB, to say many things. 

0, oO-L, o6o, 

OrOiiiiB, to strip entirely* 
OcMOTpii’B, to inspect. 

Ot-b, 

a. Movement away from 
parts, 

OxxoaiItb, to go away from. 

h. Reciprocation. 

OTn-iaTiiTB, to repay. 
OTrOBOpMTB, to dissuade. 


I HacasKiiTB, to plant abundantly. 

About, round about. 

I Oxsep^to, to harden all round. 
OcianaTB, to strew round. 

From. 

the object, or separation of 

I Ot 4 * 6 j[Htb, to detach, 

OxOjaro^apHTB, to repay with 
thanks. 

OxnacuTB, to write lack. 


E E 
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nepe. Over. 

«. A change of place, a movement across. 

HepcM'BuiiTi), to change. 

HepeJOiiuixi), to transpose. 


HcpcBesTB, to carry over. 
Ilepe/^iiTb, to transmit. 


6. Excess. 

HepeB-icHTiij tooverweigb. 


nepesapETB, to over boil. 


c. An action over the whole object in a certain order^ and 
sometimes reciprocation. 

UepeCiiTB, to hill (one after another). 

nepcAaBiiTB, to hand over (one after another). 
HeperoBOpiixB, to converse. 

Ho, Over. 

a. Accomplishment of the action. 

IIocxaBHTB, p. a., to place. | noKasaiB, p. a,, to show. 

b. Indefinite duration of the action. 

IIocHA'iJTB, to sit (a little, sometime, etc.). 
noroBopMTb, to speak. 

Ilo^h, Under. 

a, A downward direction. 

Hoa^ohuitb, to put under. | nopeprayiB, to subject 

h, A motion towards an object. 

HopoAiixB, to come up to. ] HoAnociiTB, to bring up to. 

npH, 

A carrying out an action. 


Hpitoxb, to arrive. 


I HpiiCTp'tiHXb, to shoot outright 
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IIpOj Through. 

a: An action through and in one direction, and a pass- 
inghy. 

Upod’lHJaTB, to run througli. | npoimTaTB, to read straiglit through. 

b. Duration of the action till some definite end or time. 

ilponiib nlcHK), to sing a song through. 

Upo-ieiKaiB to pass the day reclining. 

EporoBopHTB, to speak tlu'ough. 

Pas'B. 

cj. Division. 

Pa34^Ti)j to distribute. f PaarpadHTB, to lose. 

PasoCpaTb, to sort. I Paso^paii, to tear. 

b. Development or spreading of the action over the 
object. 

PasBepTMBaTb, to unroll, to unfold. | PaBBecaiiiTB, to enliven. 

PacTOJiCT^TB, to grow very stout, 

Ch, CO, With. 

a. Connection of parts. 

CocTpoHTB, to construct. I CiO/KHTB, to put together. 

b. A thorough destruction of the object. 

CrHHTB, to decay entirely. | CropBib, to burn down. 

y, Away. 

a. In verbs of movement- — disappearance from sight. 

ydiJJKto, to run away. | VraHTB, to drive out. 

5. Accomplishment of the action to a certain extent. 

yarlJciiTb, to knead well. | VsHaTB, to I'ecognise. 

c. Completeness of the action. 

VTonfo, to drown (thoroughly). | yMopihb, to starve to death. 
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S'!), In. 

BoStiS, to go in. I Bhocmtb, to bring in. 

Ha^Xj Above; over, 

Ha4nucHBaTB, to superscribe. | Ha^SMpaTB, to superintend# 

Ha^CTpoHTB, to build a superstructure. 

HjasT., Below. 

HhsoStii, to descend. 1 HasnowaTB, to send down. 

HHBBeprHyTB; to precipitate. 

Before. 

Upe^CKaBaTB; to foretell. | Upe^m^CTBOBaTfc, to precede. 

IIpoTiiB'L; Against, contrary. 

npoTHBopt^HTB, to contradict. ] npOTUBonocTaBiiTB; to oppose. 

Beax, Without. 

Privation or deficiency. 

HecTHTB, to honour. j BesHeCTiiTB, to dishonour. 

BoopyjKHTL, to arm. 1 O6o30py/KiiTB, to disarm. 

Note. — Of the above-named prepositions — b3 (bo 3, Boao), 
Bbi, pa3x (paao); hh3 (hh3o), and nepe are inseparable pre- 
fixes, e.c. never found by themselves. 

In verbs of perf. asp. the prefix bbi takes the tonic 
accent, but in those of imperf. asp. the tonic accent re- 
mains on the verbal root, as : 

Imperfect Aspect Perfect Aspect* 

Bhxo^htb, to go out ; bbiBth, 

BBiHrpBiBaiB, to gaiu ; BiInirpLiXB. 

CoMPOTTHD Verbs. 

Compound or prepositional verbs of imperfect aspect are 
formed — 

a. By prefixing a preposition to tbe simple verb of in- 



Op THE INCHOATIVE. 

The inchoative perfect aspect is formed — • 

a. By adding the auxiliary verb ciaiB, past crai’B, future 
CTany, enib^ etc. to the infinitive of verbs of imperfect as- 
pecVas: 

CTaTB nrpiiTB, to begin to play. 

Oh’B CTaa'B iirpaTB, he began playing. 

Oh'B CTaaex'B arptiTB, he will begin playing* 
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i; 


Obs* — ^The auxiliary, ciarB, cra^B, crany, is used only 
for animate objects which possess a will of their own. 

h. By prefixing the prepositions sa, b03 (b3, bc, bo30. boc) 
or no to verbs of imj)erfect aspect : 


Imp, Asp* 


IncJioat. Asp* 


SmHTh^ to blaze j 


Xot4tb, to wish 5 


L BOCnWJIilTB, 
r 3axoTto. 


HenaBi^^to, to hate j 
B'£}KaTi», to run ; 


L BOCXOTto. 
BosiienaBiiAto. 
nodfeKaxB. 


The preposition 3a (old Russian bo3^ b3, boc, bo3o) de- 
notes the commencement of an action which either implies 
no change of place, or else a movement in different di- 
rections, as : 

SantwaiB, to begin to flare. 

Sa^peMfiTB, to begin to slumber, 

to begin to run about. 

Obs. S. — ^The inchoative aspect formed by means of the 
prefix 3a, generally denotes an involuntary action, as : 

aanpwraJto, the heart began to leap. 

OpraHHHKt saurpui^, the musical-box began to play, 

Obs, 4. — 3a may be used also for animate objects, as : 

Ona saroBopiua, she began to speak. 

0fli> aaarpaeT’B, he will begin to play. 

Obs. 5. — The preposition no denotes the commencement 
of a movement in a certain direction, and in this sense it is 
joined to verbs of definite imperfect aspect, such as : 

De/n, Imp, Asp, Inchoat, Asp, 

BesTb, to carry ; noB^STB, 

.lerfeTB, to fly; no-ieito, 

HecTii, to bring ; noHecTu, eto. 
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To publisli. 

Was this work published ? 
This work is out of print. 


To leave off, to cease, 

To sleep enough. 

To oversleep one^s self, 
To pass oflP, 

Through, 

This procession passed through the 
street. 

To freeze. 

To ring, 

It rings in the ears. 

It rang in the ears. 

In writing, by letter, 

To get, to write to (for a 
thing). 

To direct, 

To make a fair copy. 

To direct a letter. 

To write a prescription. 

To become cheerful. 

To make a fault in writing. 

To make a written order. 

To take down, to write down. 

To add (in writing). 


Hs^aBaTB, p. a. 

Ha^aexca xn ^to co^andnie? 

9to coiaadHie doxlie ne ns^a- 
exca. 

nepecxasaTB, L 1. 
nepecTETB, p. a. I. 8. 
BbicnaxBca. 

npocBinaTB, p. a. npocnaxB. 
Bbi^aBaxB, Bbi^axB. 

Ho, with the dat. 

IIIeCTBie iipom.i(5 no yjiml;. 

SaMepsaxB, I. 1. 

3aMep3HyxB, p. of unity, 1. 8. 
SbchBib, II. 9. 

SasBeuixB, vnchoaUve, 

SBenfe yinax^. 

SBenixO bi. yiuax’B. 

nficBMeHno. 

B&miicBiBaxB. 

HanpaBJaxB, 1. 1. 

HanpaBMXB, p. a. 11. 10. 

EepenncBiBaTB naOkio. 

A^pecoBuTB nncBMo. 

IIponJHc&iBaT& pei?t;nT‘B. 

HoBeccJxixb, p, a. 

OniicwBaxbCfl, onncS-xtca. 
UpeitnicHBaTB, npeAmicaTb. 
SanMCbiBaTb, aanncaTB. 
npHnncwBaxB, npHniicaxB. 
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To answer, to write back. 
Nature of illness. 
Symptoms of illness. 
Camp fire. 


OiniicBiBaiB, OTimcaTB. 
XapfiKTcp'b Oo.rljaiin. 
HpuaiiaK'b ()0.rli3ini. 
BuBtumwE orouB. 


Exercise CXIIL 

Have you asked the doctor to write a prescription for 
me? — Yes, I wrote to him about it yesterday, and after 
having described to him the nature of your complaint, I 
was on the point of adding a few words on your part, hut 
I changed my mind, remembering that you were totally 
unacquainted with him. — Have you already directed the 
letter? — Not yet, I will first make a fair copy of it. 
Have you come to the end of writing your letter ? — I shall 
soon have come to the end. — Will you write some more 
letters ? — No, I have finished writing for to-day. — Is the 
letter already signed ? — The head clerk has signed it long 
ago. — Out of which book have you copied this' letter ?^ — I 
do not copy my letters out of books. — Your friend often 
copied letters and verses out of books and passed them off 
as (3a) his own. — Where do you get these illustrated papers 
from ? — We used to get them formerly from Vienna, hut 
henceforth we shall get them from Paris. — Those which you 
ordered are out of print. — Have you already written over 
a whole quire of paper ? — ^No, I have about seven sheets 
left. — Be quiet, please ; through your chatter I have made 
two mistakes in writing. — Have you transmitted to him the 
news of the town verbally or by letter? — ^In answering 
him, I communicated to him all that took place. — Did you 
take down my address? — ^Yes, it is already written down. 
The chief made a written order for his subordinates to arrive 
at the office earlier than usual. 
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Exercise CXIT* 

Ask tliis girl to sing ns sometliing.— Yes^ I will ask her. 
The girl began to sing, and all began to listen — I was on 
the point of explaining this to him in French, when I re- 
collected his dislike to speaking a foreign langnage in a 
public place (oSmecTBo). — She began to scream so loudly, 
that our ears began to ring. — Our grandmother, while read- 
ing to-day, fell into a slumber and dropped her book.— Do you 
see, dear sister, the boys have begun to run about in the 
yard yonder ? I will go likewise and begin to run about with 
them.' — Xo, my dear, do not go away from here; I want 
you, and besides that it is very dirty in the yard. — Will 
they carry the bod}^ (nOKOfiHiiK'B) through our street? — Yes, 
so they say. — When will the procession pass by ? — Hardly 
before three o^clock. — Whose wedding carriage is that pass- 
ing by ?- — It is that of the major of artillery and his young 
bride from Ems. — How is it that her uncle lived so long 
at Ems? — In order to take the baths there. — Is that town 
pretty?— Yes, it lies in a narrow and picturesque valley. 
The camp fires began to blaze and tbe poor lialf-frozen 
soldiers became cheerful. — Have you salted your soup ? — I 
have not only salted it, but over-salted it. — Did he go 
through his lesson without a fault ? — -He did nothing but 
make faults. — Leave off playing the flute : I did not sleep 
enough ; I am sleepy still. — -I began playing the flute on 
purpose to wake you, because you told me when you went 
to lie down you did not wish to over-sleep yourself. 
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PIFTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 

IlaTBflecfirb ce^tsioa YpoKi.. 

Compound Veebs { continued ). 

Foumation op Peepect and Impeefect Aspects. 

Oompouud verbs of imperfect aspect, derived ftom the 
indefinite form of the double simple verb, have in. the per- 
fect aspect the termination of the corresponding definite verb. 

Indefinite Imperfect Aspect, Definite Perfect Aspect, 
Upo-YO^MTi., to pass ; npo-i’mL 

IIepe-iJ 03 iiTi), to carry across ; nepe-Beax^. 

y-HOCHTi), to take away ^ y-iiecTii. 

Compound verbs of imperfect aspect, derived from tlie 
iterative, form tlie perfect aspect by restoring the cor- 
responding termination of the primitive simple verb. 

Imperfect Aspect, Perfect Aspect, 

C-nprimimaTb, to interrogate ; C-npocm. 

3a-c.iy;i;iiBaTi>, to deserve ; 3a-c.!ya?ii'rb. 

3a~niipaTi>, to shut ; 3a-nept‘TB. 

0-CTanaB.iHBaTb, to stop ; O-ctubobiitI). 

Compound verbs of imperfect aspect, having both the 
definite and indefinite forms, have two terminations for the 
perfect aspect. The same is the ease with compound verbs 
which are susceptible of the perfect aspect of duration and 
that of unity. 

The first of these two terminations, that of the indefinite 
form or of duration, is used to express an action requiring 
many efforts, or a certain length of time. 

The second, that of the definite form, or of perfect of 
unity, is used to express an action requiring only a single 
effort, as ; 
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Simple Veeb. 

Imperfect Aspect, 

Iterative, 

KdJtmhfdef, 

KaiaTB, indef. 

E^TBIBaXB. 

Imperfect Aspect* 

Perfect of Unity* 

Iterative* 


KUHyTB. 

KHpiBaXB. 

Imperfect Aspect* 

Compound Verb. 

Perfect of Duration* 

Perfect of Unity* 

npoK^THBaiB. 

npoKaito. 

npOKax^xB. 


B^KaxaiB. 

BliKHHyXB. 


The following simple derivative verbs in stb — first 

person aw, hk)— have two terminations for their perfect 
aspect, one in y, lo, to express an action performed in a single 
eiBfort, and another, without any change, to express duration. 


Simple Imperfect Aspect. 

Compound Perfect Aspect 


of Duration* 

of Unity* 

BopoHaxB, to turn. 

CBopd'iaxB. 

CBOPOXHXB. 

B'BoiaxB, to weigh. 

pasB'finiaxB. 

paSB'BCHXB. 

KyciixB, to bite. 

pacKycaxB. 

pacKycixB. 

POHfiXB, to drop. 

npopoiifixB. 

npopoimx&. 

Xsax^XB, to seize. 

BiIixBaxaxB. 

B^IXBaXHXB. 

I][apdnaxB, to scratch. 

on[apanaxB. 

oitapaaaxB. 

Bpocto, to throw. 

BiJiGpocaxB. 

BBiOpocnxB. 


Obs. 1. — The above verbs can be used also with other 
prefixes, according to the meaning required. 

The following verbs borrow their perfect aspect from 
another root when it is wanted to express an action per- 
formed in a single movement. 

I'inperfect Aspect* Compound Perfect Aspect* 



of Duration* 

of Unity* 

BnxB, to beat, 

nodnxB, 

y^dpuxB. 

BpaxB, to take, 

nodpto, 

BBJIXB. 

lUacxB, to put, 

noK4acxB, 

no.io;KiixB. 

roBOpiixB, to speak, 

noroBopHXB, 

CKBB^XB. 

touxB, to catch, 

HB^IOB^XB, 

• noiiMdxB. 
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Compound verbs of perfect aspect in nyiB form their 
imperfect aspect in axB, as ; 

Perfect Aspect, Imperfect Aspect, 

nortoyiB, to perish ; noniOam 

UpHB^iKnyTB, to get accustomed ; npiiBWKuTb, 

OKMCnyiB, to turn sour ; OKHCaTB. 

The following form their perfect aspect irregularly. 


Simple Veubs. 

Imperfect Aspect, 
BIjih^tb, to tell, 
rJOTaxBj to swallow, 
Kyc^TB, to bite. 
M'liiinTB, to change. 
CKaKuTB, to gallop. 
CxplifiTB, to shoot. 


Compound Verbs. 


Imperfect Aspect, 

noLiamaTB, 

yKycaTB, 

nepcM'BHHTB, 

nepecKaKHBaTB, 

BaCTp'LlHBaXB, 


Perfect Aspect, 

H3B15CXHTB. 

DOr.IOXUXB. 

yiiycuxB. 

nepeM'BuHTB. 

nepecKO'iuTB. 

Bacxp'lMiiTB. 


Some compound verbs of imperfect aspect have no cor- 
responding verbs of perfect aspect. 

To these belong verbs with the prefix : 

a. Ho, in a frequentative sense^ as : 

nociiiKiiBaTB, to be in the habit of sitting, 

HoMiixbiBaxB, to be in the habit of reading. 

IIofl’fiBdTB, to be in the habit of singing, etc. 

Obs. 2. — The verbs of perfect aspect nocH^iiB, nouHTfixB, 
non'txBj although with the same prefix no, must not be con- 
founded with the above, inasmuch as they are formed 
from the simple verbs uiixaxB, nhxB, and the prefix no 

merely modifies the duration of action, which lasts in this 
case a certain time without interruption. 

h, IIo^B or npn, in the sense of an action accompanying 
another, as : 

Ho.’tCBiicxBiBaTB, to whistle in accompaniment. 

UpantB^TB, to sing in accompaniment. 


1 
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Pasx, when denoTimg an action upon different objects, 
or extending over a surface, as : 

PasroBapnBaTB, to converse upon. 

Pasvljsajto. to ride about. 

d. Co in the sense of reciprocal action, as : 

Co^ec'lJ^OBaxb, to converse with. 

Coy^acxBOBaTb, to participate. 

Obs. 8.— The following verbs are defective, i,e, are want- 
ing altogether in the perfect aspect. 

Of the First Class. 

Uo^obp'Bbhtb, to suspect, 
no^paautxb, to imitate. 
Ho^pasyMBBaTb, to understand. 
IIopimaTb, to blame. 
nopbiB^Tb, to draw, 

CMMiuaftTi), to contrive. 

CoB'BapiTb, to deliberate. 

Coaja.i 4 Tb, to regret. 

Co3epi?aTb, to contemplate. 
VBtmeBaTb, to exhort. 
ynpaBjaib, to govern. 

VnpaJKHflTb, to occupy. 

Of the Fourth Class. 

4o.iHJencTB0BiiTb, to be obliged. 

Il3or)ii.ioBaTb, to abound. 

HoBiiHOBaTbca, to obey. 

And many other verbs ending in CTBOBaxh. 

Of the Ninth Class. 

IIpe4Bii4'l5Tb, to foresee. UpaHa^aeiKuTb, to belong, 

IIpOBnA’l5Tb, to provide. Co^epmaib, to maintain. 

no4.ieJKui'&j to be subject. OxcioaTb, to be distant. 

IIpn.iejKaTb, to be adjacent. Upe^CToaTb, to stand before. 

BaBUC'Bxbj to depend, Cocto/itb, to consist. 


npec3lJ40BaTb, to pursue. 
npiiB'BiCTBOBaTb, to welcome. 
npiLiU'iecrBOBaxb, to be becoming. 


06.ia4^Tb, to possess. 
OSoiiifiTb, to adore, 
OSorniTb, to scent. 
OSypeBuTb, to agitate. 
OJKB^^xb, to wait. 
OnacaxbCH, to dread. 
Ocasaxb, to touch. 
OxcB'B'iiiBaxbca, to reflect. 
OsyjK^iiTb, to vilify. 
nepCKopHTbca, to altercate. 
noCiJiaJKaxb, to connive at. 
no^odaTb, to be necessary. 




Ct<5htb, to be worth, 
Siia'iiiTB, to signify. 


CiiiHTJbca, to strive. 
Hoxo/ifa, to resemble. 


f CoBBTOBaTBca 0, with the 
To consult upon, j prep. c. 

(nocoB%TOBancfl, p. a. 

ToKndawora, (Dp.afak cKa3i,B. 

(yB^AOMHTI. CiOBIlOM'B. 

To write a word. 

To drop a line. 

Is it not true ? Ile npaB^aiH ? 

You will not give it to him, will Bti ne i5to mf, ne np^B/ia jh? 
you I 


HaniicaTB cipo^iKy. 


Obs. 4,* — In sentences like tlie above, the interrogation 
is rendered by ne npas^a jh 

You would not offend him, would Bm ne ctiihgto erd oC)H}kS.tb, ne nptiB- 
youl 

He reads very well, does he not? He npiiB^a 4H, to OH't 'xnTaex'B xo» 

pomdS 


Bojtbraeio qacTBio. 

Botb ! 

BE.IC.iy3K0BaTB Cp6Kl. 
BbiayjKHTB, p. a. 

B&'iayjEHiB n6Hciio. 

Endue. 

HpaxoAiixe noprin&me, imuEe bbi iiii- 
Hdro He no.j;^HHTe. 

IlepeBosHTb, I with the 
HepcBeBTir, p. a.) acc. 


To serve one’s time. 


To earn a pension, 


Come a little earlier, or you will 
get nothing. 


across. 
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To keep a promise. 

Dries he generally keep his promise 1 
He kept his promise only once. 


To change for. 


To play a trick with, 

It is certain. 

At a cheap rate, 

Consequently, 

To apply for payment, 

To do one’s duty* 

To turn sour. 

To dismiss. 

To boil. 

To evade. 

To smuggle. 

To amount. 
Contraband goods. 

To manage, 

A strong man, CHja'j'B. 

A duty, tax, ndm.iHHa. 

A loss, yipto. 


( HchojhAtb oSimanie. 
ClIcn6.iHHTB, p. a. 

IcnoinaeTi^ Jiu owb cboj 5 ofi'BinaHiii ? 
Oh'S t6.!i>ko o^uh’b pasi* Hcnoina^'B 
CBoe oO’fcin^iiiie. 

CMkHaTB na, "^with the 
C IlepeMeiiuTB, p. a. ) ace. 

( noACM'tnBaTbca 

•< y the 

J noACMiaibca, p* a. \ instr. 

KoSeHHO, HeCOMH'l&HHO. 

3a ^enieByio n.iaxy. 

C Cik^OBaredhDO. 

(BcihACTsie 3Toro. 

lIoTpeooBaTB ynjaiBi. 

HcnojHaTB 0(5a3aHE0CTH. 

K^csyTb, p, a. npoKiicnyiB. 
BBiiuiOEaTB, p. a. bluuiohiitb. 
KimaTUTB, p. a. ucKiiiiaTUTB. 
Had-l&raTB, p. a. iisOirflyiB. 

IIpoBoauTB Taiino. 

UpocTHp^TBca 40, with the gen. 
KoHTpadaH^nwu TOBap-B, KonipaOaH^a. 

To depart, pasB'Bs/K^TBCa. 

To flee, pasd'fiH^aTBca. 

A stratagem, xuipocTB. 

A boatman, jio^oehhk'B. 


Exeucise CXV. 


About what are you interrogating this boatman ? — I 
asked him whether he can ferry us across to the opposite 
shore.— I know that he ferries across, because he ferried 



me, and at a very cheap rate too.— Are there maiiy con* 
traband goods smuggled across every year ?— Yes, it is 
reckoned thatthe loss to (b'b) the revenue amounts to #i00,000 
roubles yearly.- — In what way do they manage to evade 
the payment of the duty ? — For the most part by stratagem, 
and sometimes even by force, for the smugglers, they say, 
are nearly always armed.— What are these workmen throw- 
ing out of the ditch ? — -They are throwing earth out of it. 
Is there much left to be thrown out ?— No, they have nearly 
thrown all out ; there remains only one heavy stone, but, 
lo ! that strong man has thrown it out.— Will not your 
aunt leave a small pension to her faithful old servant? 
No, she says that he does not deserve it. — Has this soldier 
earned his pension ? — Yes, he has been receiving it for 
some years. — Is it true that all the thieves were caught ? 
No, they caught only one thief, the others fled on all sides 
before the arrival of the police. — Must I consult him upon 
this ? — ^No, I advise you never to apply to him ; you had 
better apply to my uncle, who is able to give you good 
advice. — ^You said you would lend my sister this novel, did 
you not ? — Yes, I said so, and I will keep my promise. — It 
is a pity we did not receive your letter, is it not ? — It does 
not matter much, for I saw him soon after I wrote it. 

Exercise CXVI. 

What do you do (are you in the habit of doing) now in the 
evening?— We read and then play at billiards.— Read me 
a little from this book, and then you may go to play a little. 
Do you intend to pay that man for the wine when he applies 
for payment? — He sends his clerk to me for the money 
every day, but I shall not pay him until he changes these 



bad wines for better.^ — do these gnests depart 
early ?— Because the mistress of the house is taken suddenly 
ilL— Go to him at once for the papers, or you will not find 
him at home. — Does he always do his duty? — “He only once 
' did not perform his duty, and was consequently dismissed 
from the service. — When shall I be free? — When you have 
done your duty you will be free, but not before.— Have you 
found your hat ?— I was searching for it everywhere for 
a long time, and I cannot understand even now how it came 
(onyTHTBCfl) into this room. — Probably, you put it here 
on the table yourself.— No, I always put my hat on the 
table in the ante-room, and if I find it now on the table in 
this room, it is certain that some one took it from there to 
play a trick with me. — Will you not order some water to 
be boiled for me ? — I will order it directly. — Do these 
bottles burst? — Only one has burst. — Cork the bottles pro- 
perly, or the wine will turn sour.— However yon may cork 
the bottles, this wine is sure to turn sour. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

naiB^^eCUTT. BOCbMOi ypOKB. 

Compound Verbs {conUmml). 

Compound Verbs of perfect aspect formed from, simple 
defective verbs, i,e. from verbs wanting the iterative, as 
also from some verbs in htb of the second conjugation, 
have in the imperfect aspect the abridged termination aib 
or aiB instead of HBaiL or bibutb, as : 

Simple Verbs, Compound Verbs. 


Simple Verbs, 

Imperfect Aspect, 
BiifuiTB, to accuse, 
Tomhtb, to weary, 
P-lfemuTB, to decide, 


Perfect Aspect, 
oObiihiItb, 
Vtomutb, 
pasp’feraiiTB, 


Imperfect Aspect, 
oObijiuitb. 

pasptmiU'ij-. 
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Obs. l.~The abridged termination is also used when tli 
meaning of the primitive verb is changed in its componnc’ 

as ; 

Simple Veiibs, Compound Veubs* 

Imperfect Aspect. ' Perfect Aspect. Imperject Aspect, 

Ca^HTb, to plant, ocaAMTt, to besiege, oca3K4te. 

CB'feTMTB, to light, npocB^TMTB, to enlighten, npoCBtu^aTK 

But when the compound verbs retain the significatiGn of 
their primitives, they have in the imperfect aspect the full 
termination of the iterative, as : 

Simple Verbs. Compound Verbs. 

hnpefect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect,' 

Ca,aiTb, to plant, riepcca^HTB, to replant, nepocdjiaiimTB. 

Cirii'nm, to light, aacB'i'rfc, to light, BacB'f-iiiBaTB. 

Obs, 2.— There are some compound verbs whose simple 
lorm is either wanting altogether or obsolete, as : 


Imperfect Aspect. 

to vanquish, 
OfiiiJKiiTB, to offend, 
Bcip'li'Jto, to meet, 
PUBOPHTB, to ruin, 


Perfect Aspect. 
noOlmh'B. 

0{»il4'BTB, 

bctp'Bthtb. 

paaopiiTB, 


Obs. 3.— The aspect in such verbs is recognised hv the 
termination, which is almost always aiL or HTi, for the” im- 

perfect aspect, 

Excbptxo^.-Two verbs of this category, oniriB,tiBaxr.. 
to justify, and o6Hapo40BaTB,<to promulgate, ’ have the 
termination art also for the perfect aspeet-onpaB^aTt, oona - 

po^oBaiB. ^ 

Most compound verbs formed from the old root aTi., 'to 



Obs. 4. — -All the above verbs of imperfect aspect are con- 
jugated according to the examples of the first class ; those 
of perfect aspect follow the example axB given in the sixth 
class of the table of regular verbs (Lesson 55), 


To thwart. 


C IIpenaTCTBOBaTB,gov. the dat. 
CBocnpenAxcTBOBaTB, p, a. 
fMhuiaxB, } gov. the 

( IIoMimaxB; p. a. ) dat. 
nonHMaxB, ciwniaxi.. 


Impetfect Aspect. 

BHMaTB, to attend to, 

BsiiMaxB, to take, 

BHHinjaTB, to take out, 
^OHMMaTB, to get tlie remainder, 
BaHiniaTB, to occupy, 
ll3fiOMaTi), to exempt, 
USHMaTB, J pres. 

HaiinMaTB, to hire, 

OOnuMaTB, to embrace, 
OTiiiiMaTB, to take away, 
nepeHUMuTB, to intercept, 
HoniiMaiB, to understand, 
HOXlIHMaTB, to lift, 
IIpo4iipiiHHMaTB, to undertake, 
BpimuMaTB, to accept, 
npiino 4 enMaTB, to lift a little, 
npoHiiMaTB, to penetrate, 
PaanKM^TB, to part, 

CniDiaTB, to take off, 

Vhhm^cb, to repress, 


Perfect Aspect. 


BH/ITB, 

future, 

BOHBJiy, 

B3aTB, 



B03BM;ir. 

B]^IHyTB, 

• ' 


Bi^IHy. 

^OHHTB, 

m 


40 liMy. 

BaHHTB, 

# ' 



HSHHTB, ) 
H3BaTB, i 




HanaiB, 




OdHHTB, 



odnuMy-. 

OTliaTB, 



oxninrf, 

nepenaTB, 



nepeihiy. 

nOflHTB, 



noiiMy, 

no^HaxB, 



no^niniy. 

npeAnpiinaxB, 



npe^ripioiy. 

npiinaxB, 



npiiMy. 

npiino^naiB, 



npiino^fULMy. 

nponaxB, 



npoihiy. 

pasnaxB, 



pasHiiMy. 

cnaxB, 



cimHy. 

ynaxB, 



yilMy., 


tabe,Mterative, iMaxB, take after the prefix an h for the sake 
of eiiplionj. 


I undei'sfcand you. 

We understand you went to him. 


H noHHBiaio becb. 

Mbi tMumnaiB, VTO bbi hoimii kb m'hif 
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To eater the service, 

fie entered the civil service. 

All of them are going to embrace 
military service. 

To spare, 

Can you spare any money ? 

1 have some to spare. 

He spared even his enemies. 
We cannot spare you. 

To enjoy, 

To escape, to decamp. 
To get out of, 

To depart, 

To neglect, 

To ask for leave, 

To oppose, 

To practise, 

To refuse, to reject, 

To recall, to decline, 

He refuses to do this. 

He recalls his words. 

He refused to play. 


C IIocTynaTB na cjyjKoy. 

( nocTyuHTB, p. a. 

Onit irocTyniii-B b-b rpajiquricKyio 
Cj;^}K(5y. 

Oni BC'lf! nociynaioTB bb BOciinyw 
wyjKdy. 

O^^OHKaTb, p. a. O^OvDKHTb. 

ma^ibh, p. a. noma^wTb. 
OoxoAUThca, p. a. oooiiTiicB 
6e3T&. 

Md/Kexe m o^ojiKilTB ^dnerB ? 
y MCiia ecTB elite Jfikuiiifl ^(^nLrnr. 

Ohb ntaAHjB ^ajKe sparoBB cboiixb. 
Mm lie MO/KCMB OdoilTHCB OeSB BUCB* 

( IlacMa'/K^aTBca, ■) go v. the 
(IIacMa4HTi>cfl, p. a. ) inst. 

( FBepxhiBaTBCfi, otb, / 
|yBepnyTi>cfi,p. a, j 

( IlpeiieoperaTB, gov. 
(IlpeneopeqB, p. a.) the inst. 
nipocHTi) no3BO.i0iiia. 
cnonpociiTB, p. a. 
rilpoTHBHTBCff, gov. the dat. 
cBocnpoTMBHTbCfl, p. a. 
ynpaiKHuTBca b'b, with the 
prep. e. 

OTKasunaTBCff with the 
OiKasaTBCH, p. a. ) 

Ohb oTKaswBacTCfl 5 to A'fe-JaiB. 

Ohb OTKdsBiBaeTCH otb cbouxb c.iobb. 
Ohb OTKasAicH urpuxB. 



To carry ont. 

Contrariwise, 

To hold one^s noise, 

To exclaim. 

To perceive. 

To acquire (by imitation). 
To prove, to be proved. 

To hold reception. 

To stipulate. 

An official of high standing. 
Late (last), Hoc.i'j&.iniii. 

^Mischievous, aioii. 

Training, BocmiTaHie. 

A jobjpaOoTa. 




McnoiHJitii, p, a. ncnojHiTTR. 
Bbi nojHjiTB, p . a. Bw mi h htb. 
HaooopoT'B, HanpoTiiBB. 
yfiRMarbCff, p. a. ynjiTBCH, 
JJOCKJHKdTB, p. a. B0CK.Il5KHjn. 

3aMBi^TB, p. a. saMlrruTB. 
HepesHMaTB, p. a. iiepenaTB. 
OKd3MBaTBea, p. a. OKastoCB. 
HpiimiMaTB y ceOil 

HasaaT^TB, p. a. aasiia^iTB. 

SnaTHBiii caHOBmiK'B. 

Late (former), iipe;KHiri. 

Trick, firyTKa, m^.iocTB. 

A schoolmate, coy leniJKB. 

Work, padoia. 


Exercise CXVIL 

undertake?—! undertake 
an sorts of build„,g.-Is it true that the works undertaken 
by you last year are not yet finished?— Yes in undm. 
taking a difficult job I did not calculate well’ beforehand 
aow much time would he required for it, and besides that, 
the number of workmen hired by me proved to he insuf- 
fic,ent._Why did you not take off your hat yesterday before 

mWiIt a T-Jr I hi-. I always Le off 

my hat, and if I did not do it yesterday, it was, of course 

because I did not perceive him.-Why do you take the 
toys away from your sister ?-I took only one doll awav 
aom her, and that was because she wanted to break it 
Uave you accepted presents from him?— Why not? he 

ahvays accepted presents from me. -Does the baroness 
often hold receptions at her house?— She received us last 

week, and asked us to visit her in future without being in- 
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vited.— Have you hired a large house in town for the 
winter? — have no need to hire a house in town, as I have 
one of my own.— Do not take the things out of the trunk ; 
as we shall not stop at this station.— I have taken them out 
already.— But I ordered you not to take them out.— I heo 
your pardon ; I misunderstood you.— I cannot understand 
how it is yon always carry out my orders contrariwise. 

Exercise CXVIIL 

What do these unfortunate parents regret ? — They re- 
gret that they did not prevent their son from entering 
military service.— The mother, sobbing, exclaimed : “If I 
had thwarted my only son's desire to leave home, I should 
not now have to blame myself for his death." — Will you 
come to us to-morrow at the stipulated time ?— If it is pos- 
sible for me to decamp from my friends, you may rely on 
mypresence.— He wanted to get out of our invitation.— Do 
not depart from your own words, or we will never believe 
you again.— She asks for leave to go to her sister.— Tell 
her that she may go to her to-morrow, but that to-day we 

cannot spare her. — How is your brother in health ? Oh 

he always enjoys excellent health.— In declining their in- 
vitation, you lost an excellent opportunity of being pre- 
sented to an official of high standing, who might be^iseful 
to you in many respects.— I do not regret it at all.— You 
ought not, however, to neglect good acquaintances.— If I 
neglected this invitation, it does not mean that I neo^leet 
good acquaintances.— Are you satisfied with the training- 
that your son gets at the town school ?— Ho, on the con"’ 
trary, I am very much dissatisfied; he has acquired there 
only the bad manners and mischievous tricks of his school- 
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mates.*— In endeavoiiring to stop the noise of his pupils the 
master shouted louder than anyone, Hold your noise^ you 
disobedient children^ or I will punish you severely/^ 

FIFTY-NINTH LESSON. 

IlHTKAeCaT'B AeSHTblH YpOK'B. 

IllUEGULAE YeEBS. 

Irregular verbs proper are those which do not follow in 
all moods, tenses and persons the rules of formation, deviat- 
ing in some inflexions from their proper conjugation or 
from their proper class ; as also those having some peculiar 
irregular inflexions or changes of radical letters not met 
with in other verbs. 

There are in the Eussian language only thirteen irregular 
verbs, which are : 

1. BtaiaTB, to run. 

XOTto, to wish. 

HTaxi, to honour. 

IHaduTi (root). 

2. SiaTB, to ride. | Bbitl, to be. 

n^TM, to go. I •Bcxbj to eat. 

4‘^xb, to give. 

Obs. 1.— The irregularity of the first eight in the above 
list consists chiefly in their belonging to a mixed con- 
jugation, or to a mixed class, and that of the remainder in 
changes of radical letters contrary to the rules of per- 
mutation. 


Pefilxb, to roar. 
Cxeato, to groan. 
Tflaxt, to drive. 
Cnaxb, to sleep. 




Tabus No- 1. CONJUGATION OP 



INFLEXTONS OF THK FIRST BRANCH. | 


Peksent oe Future. 

Present Tense, 


Indicative Mood, 

linperat. 

Gerund. 

'.. Participle. , 


1 St Pers. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

2nd Fers. 

Active.: 

Passive 

1 

B'Bry 

dl&HviimB 

d’l&JKMTe 

Olfe/KlixTb 

dtryx'B 

6’6r^ 

0'ferMTe 

di&ryxd 

d’lJr^npii 


2 

Xoay 

XOTUMIfr 

xd^euiB 

lOTiixe 

xdaex'B 

XUTflfB 

’*^X0T11 

xoTuxe 

loxd 

xoxdujiiil 

xoxdMwii 

3 

Hxy 

Htumt. 

mmmh 

’iTdie 

HTHTls 

HXflX'B 

’XTH 
■ , 

XTMXe 

xxa 

XTfiudfi 

XTHMbll 

4 

* Illiidy 

UIiiGeMi 

ffliidemb 

niHdeTe 

niHdexi 

raadyx'B 

lUHdM 

EiHOiixe 


; 

— 

5 

PeB;f 

Peucto 

peBemt 

peBexe 

peBexx. 

pesyx'B 

pend 

pcBiixe 

pcuyxd 

peBymiii 


6 

CTeni6 

CToneMi* 

CToueint 

CTOIICTO 

CTonex'B 

CTOIiyTT) 

CTCHlI 

oxen die 

cxend 

cxeiidiulB 


7 

Ponw 

rduHMX 

roriMiJjB 

roHHTe 

rdiinx'B 

rdiiax’B 

rood 

rondxe 

rond 

ron/mpii 

roiidMBiii 

8 

CnJiK) 

CnnM'L 

CHHfflB 

cn^ie 

cnnx’B 

cnax-B 

cnii 

cndxe 

cna 

cndndB 


9 

■Ejy 

"Bnem 

T 64 eniB 
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^.tyx'B 

'fisjKuii 

tsjKaiixe 

U4yxn 

1&4ynilB 


10 

n4y 

ii4emB 

H4CTe 

ii4eTE 

n4yT‘B 

H4d 

HAdxe 

H4a 

ii4yud 



11 

Ecmb 

Ecm]^ 

ByAOMl 

ecd 

ecxd 

(5y4GTe 

eCTB i 

cyxB 

6y4eT'B 

6y4yT'B 

dy4i» 

OyAbxe 

dyAT^H' 

dyAymii 


12 

•^(4 Ml. 
%\m'h 

tmh 

'64JJTe 

’fiABT'B 

'iJlUb 

'Ijnibxe 

■ ■ 

’jfe.unniii 

! 

’]&4dMLiii 

13 

dtlMT., p. 

da.uiMT) 

4amB 

4a4)iTe 

4aCTB 

m,xfTh 

4afi 

4ruiTe 

— 

— 

— 


IREEGULAR VERBS. 


SECOND BRANCH. 

Past Tense of Imperp. and Ferf* Asp. 


Verb, G-erund. 

^ ^ , l5'fe}KaBT> 

d'feataBiHH 

, XOT'feB'B 

XOT'lJJ'B ^ 

xOT'lJBma 

HTHB'B 

HTHBUia 

EIh 6^ miiduiH 

mii(5.ia, 0 

PeB'ii'B PcbIb^ 


Infinitive Participle 

Mood. Passive. 

dtJKUTb 


3n BiiANCTl 
Iteuat. Asp. 

The Verb. 

(from diiraTi,) , 


niiidcn'B 


m n 6kji% 

(from miiAm) 


6 

CTCUlU'fc 

CTenaB'b 

CTcnaBom 

cxenaTB 


— ■ 

7 


ruaBTi 

riiuBniri 

niaTB 

rnairij 

* riiaT'B 

r ii n 11 ij a a 7, 

( Irom I'unni'h) 

8 

Ciia.i'B 

cnaB'B 

CIlUBinH 

cuaxB 

^ cirairb 

<'Uiia4% 

9 


■fexaBT* 

ixaBiiiH 

ixaiB 

, 

liaaai.rB 
(from Ii;s,tirn») 

10 


iHG4% 

me4i.nH 

HAX^ 

^iiAeirb 

xuJK 11 Ba.ri, 

(A’om xo,uiTi,*) 

n 


f)BIB% 

diliBinn 

dWTB 

* 6 m^ 

6y«ry%' 

! 13 

to 

'fiBniH 

'bCTB 

tA^lVh 


13 

4a.ri> 

4aB% 

Aunum 

Aaib 

4ar{% 

4a n a.i 'i. 
(friiiri AaiJaWt) 
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Observations on No. 1 Table of Irregular Verbs :~ 

a. niiiSiiTb as an active verb is generally used with the 
prefixes 3a, y,as : BbimH6HTi>, Ho knock out f aaranSHTB, 
Ho bruise;^ ymiioiiTL, Ho hurt;’ as a neuter verb it takes 
the prefix o, omiiouTbca, Ho make a mistake/ 

5. In compound verbs formed from the radical ^ is 
replaced by ii, as : naniM, npiuTii, saiiiA, etc. 

In the imperative of noiiXM the semivowel u is usually 
omitted, as : no^ii, noAnie, and in bb'imth the imperative has 
two terminations : bbimahtc and bhab, Brli^Bie. 

Cn Cnaxb, wii and Gbixb, being of neuter voice, have no 
passive participle, but compound verbs of active voice 
Ibrmed from these verbs, such as npocnaxb, ' to miss in 
sleeping naiixH, ‘ to find 3a6i>ixi>, * to forget / have the 
passive participle with inflexions as shown in the table, 
npoccauT), HauAenx., saGwxx., 

d. The participle Cy^ymiM as well as the verb Gy^y ex- 
presses the future tense, but the gerund 6y/(yHii has the 
signification of the present tense. 

e. The imperative of xony is used with the prefixes 3a or 
Boc, as : 3axoxii, bocxoxm ; the gerund present xoxii is used 
only in the negative form, as uexoxa, the particle taking 
the accent. 

The gerund xoxa when used without the particle ne be- 
comes a conjunction, signifying although. 

/. The imperative of k^y, both in the simple imperfect 
and in the compound perfect aspect, is not used, but is bor- 
rowed from the compound verb of imperfect aspect with the 
prefix no, as : noismai!, ' go/ 



The same inflexion in the imperative must he used also 
for all other compound verbs^ as ; 3afe?Kau, ^ come round f 
BbihsjKaii, ^ drive out etc. 


Note. — In order to point out more clearly the irregu- 
larities of the preceding table — words printed in italic will 
mark the second conjugation ; those in roman characters the 
first conjugation, and those with an asterisk are used only 
with prefixes. 

The iteratives printed in italics are formed from the in- 
definite form or from the imperfect aspect of the same verb. 

All the inflexions omitted in this table are formed re- 
gularly. 

Besides the above-named thirteen irregular verbs there are 
some others, which, although conjugated regularly, deviate 
somewhat from the rules of formation. 

Their principal irregularity consists in the irregular for- 
mation of the infinitive or of the present tense. 

The apparent irregularities of the infinitive, as also of 
the present or of the imperative, are due to the avoidance 
of unpleasant combinations of sounds. 

Thus, for example, in the infinitive the radical consonants 
r, K change into u ; 6, H into c, as : 

Infinitive, 

CTpHHb, instead of CTpHtTB. 

. . TeKTb. 

KpaCTB, * . Kpa^ETB. 

rpecTii, . . rpeOi^, 

laam, . . K-ianm 

Becxi . . Be^TH. 


Indicative, 
CTpnry, cxpiir-B ; 
XcKy, TeKi»; 
Kpii4y, Kpa(4).i’B 
TpeOyj rpeO'bj 
K.iflHy, K-ia-iT) ; 
Be4y, 


Class, 
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Tabi,b N'>- 3. VERBS OF IRREGULAR FORMATION. 


. Infinitive Muod. Inpioative Moop. 

Imperf-orPerf^ Tter. Asp. Past. 


Present 
or Put. 


Participle 

Passive. 


To shave 
To sing 
To howl 
To cover 
To wash 
To grieve 
To dig 
I. To rot 
To beat 
To twine 
To pour 
To drink 
To sew 
To repose 

To build 
To send 
To spread 

To take 
To tear 
To drive 
To call 


To be reputed cjbit’B 
To take ^iiTB 

g To press jkrtb 

To reap HiaTB 

To stretch ^ (pac) 

To begin * (na) 

To put ^(Ha)4 


ntBaTB 


dp'BK) dpHJfT) dpeil 


Kpd/ KPBI/ Kpo ' 

m 6 I H) MbI > Jf'b MO > i 

b 6 HBI \ HO 

pd > pw / po 

THi \ rHH.IB — - 

6h 6h n, do \ 

Bb >10 ml BO / 

jih \iH V j(o V a 


sHJK^y 3Aa 


CTMUTb CTeJIIO cwa 

dap^Tb dep^f dpa' 

^apto mf 4pa 

raiiHBaTB mmf rna 

BblBaib 30B;f SBa 


ailfKAH s^fuiribiii 


cjta > JIB ni4H 


JKOHH man 


•) , JKH ' 

am 


> BUTB 

nf 

iji% [ 

) CJIbl j 

> cm , 

) CJfbIB ) 


^(pac)nflTB HHHy 
* (na) ^aiB ^HHaib 

t ^(Ha)Ato,p. 4^B^Tb 


3KH0 > aTB aniy 
HHHy nn;f 


Hi 


TiJili } nuli I UMl! 
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TABr-E N"- 3. VEEBS OE IREEGULAB FORMATION. 


To count 


rpedfiTE 

CEpeCuTb 


Infinitive Moop. 


Iniperf. or Perf. Aspect. Iter. Asp. 


To become ctetb, p. 

To grind mo-iotb 

To curse kjectb 

To row rpe(6)CTi 

To scrape CKpeCTB 

To keep d-lloCT^ 

To rumlile 6pecTi[ 

To lay KiacTB 

To fall * nacTB 

To spin npacTb 

To go rpacT^ 

To steal KpaCTb 

To sit cteB, p. 

To sweep Mectd 

To perturb macT^ 

To press * ruecTH 

To plait MeCTb 

To bloom IIB'fiCTH 


Indicative Mood. 

Presenter p 
Future. 


rpedCjj'b 

CKped-b 


Impkrat. Participle 
Mood. Passive, 


*** (o6) p-feCTi^ 
*mTb 
* cb’Bcth 


To grow pacTM 
To preserve Oepe'ib 
To guard CTcp^ab 


To put to 
T«» bum 
To shear 


* npaab 


Kpa •) 

} Ji% 
ct > 


\ rpeCemibifi 
CKpedeenwIi 
to^enribiS 

luaAennbiii 


KpaAennbiS 


MeieiniMfi 

MaTeiinbijj 

nieTemibii* 


pIiTeniibili 


To be able 
To pound 


nCKlICb 


Hiiwii 
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The ladical vowels are also sometimes eliai'iged> a vowel 
or a consonant being inserted in the present tense for the 
sake of enphony. These changes, with the exception of a 
feW; form groups of verbs conjugated in the same way, but 
a table of these verbs will be more nseful to learners than 
any number of roles. 

Observations on the Tables of Verbs No. 2 and 3 

The inflexions not given in the Tables No. E and 3, are 
formed regularly. 

With respect to the class of verbs in the No. 3 Table, 
MOviOTB belongs to Class III. and laacTb to Class VI. ; all 
the rest ill this table are conjugated according to the 
examples given in Class VII. of the Table of Regular 
Verbs (Lesson 55). 

Verbs marked with an asterisk are used only with pre- 
fixes, and those marked with p. are of perfect aspect. 


To draw close, 

To sit near by. 

To take a seat. 

To squeeze, to press, 

He was in the habit of squeezing 
his hand. 

He squeezed his hand. 

To pass, fco ride through, 

They passed through the town. 

He passed through the barrier. 


IIo^o^BUraTbCfi ki>, ) with 
IIo^o^Bi'inyTbCfl, p. a. ) dat. 
no^ds^aTb, p. a. iio.^c'tcTb. 
ycaJKHuaTbCff, p. a. ycicTbCH. 
noHniMaxb, rioiKdTb. 

On^ nojKHMiU'B cMy p^Ky. 

On'B nojicfa'i. ejiy pyity. 

'IIpofeaTb no, with the dat. 

^ BbiixaiB 3a, with the instr. 

Onii npo'kajH no ropo^iy* 

On^ Bbrfexa.n> aa sacTasy. 
npo-fixa^^ aacTasy. 




To sleep, to pass the night. 
To wind upon, 

To turn on, to be wound on. 


IIoHeBaTB,p. a. nepeno^eBaTB, 

HasepTBiBaTB, p.a. HaBcpHyiB, 
HaBepTBiBETBca, p. a. naBep- 
HyiBca. 

CiesM HaBepTOBaiHCB y ner^ Ha r^a- 
SiTL-b, 

y Herd HaBepHy^HCB na riHsax'B aesu. 


Tears used to come into his 


Tears came into his 


In a friendly manner, 
To lay down, to spread. 
To be spread. 


llo npiaiedBCKH, no ^pyjieecKii 

I PascTETiaTB no 1 with the 
' PaaocTiaiB, p.a. 3 dat. 
PascTiijiaTBca, p, a,, paso* 

GTdaTLca. 

'PynaTBca sa, > w 
. flopyHiiTBca, p. a. 3 
PacKpBiBaxBCff, p, a. pac- 
KpLITBCa. 

Bbitb 

OcTaBaiBca 

OcTHwiea Jii OB’B 40B6jieH'B ? 

Ohh ocTaHyica 4 ob64£bm. 


To warrant. 


acciis, 


To be satisfied. 


40BOJIBHBIM'B, 


Was he satisfied ? 
They will be satisfied. 


Itself, 


CaMBiH. 

HeOoCKJOHX (ropHBOHrt). 
4o caMaro aedocK^dHa. 


The horizon itself. 

Up to the verge of the horizon. 


4ofejKaTL40, 1 
4o4xaTB, p. a.) 
IlepefeiKaTB npe: 
nepe. xaTB, p. a. 


To cross, to ride across. 



To cdl on, 
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3af>33KaTB EX, ■) witli the 
SatxaxB, p, a. ) dat. 

To damp, mo^iStb 5 perf* asp. iiomohiSti». 

To fade, jHniTb 5 

To drive away from, — OTron^Tfc j - . OTorHa'r&. 

To drive away, yroH^TB; • • yriraTi*. 

To devour, to eat, iioa?HpuTi> ^ • * nojKpaxB. 

To appoint, Haasa’iaTb f 

Hard, TBepAMi, cdjibHMi. 

A back yard, sa^niiS ^BopB. 

Smooth, rjiiiAKiS. 

A casket, mKaT;f^Ka. 

A country house, ^a’xa. 

Dark blue, TeMHOCiiHiS. 

Timid, doaBJUBBih. 

Exercise CXIX. 


HaBHil^HTB. 

Further, Aa^bH'liiralii. 

A paved road, mocc^. 

A porch, Kpi>i.3i>Ei<5. 

A drover, nordrimnKB. 
Monotonous, o^noodpasHEia, 
Dark grey, Tij'MHOC-fepBiih 
Endless, de3K0Hd«iHUfi. 


Harness the grey horses and go for the children. — After 
having brought them home, come to me for further orders. 
At what time did you leave (BbiixaiB hbb) town ? — ^At a 
quarter-past two. — Narrate to me the details of your tra- 
velling. — With pleasure. — ^At the hour appointed for the 
journey there came to the porch a coach^ harnessed with 
ibur post-horses, and after taking our seats we rode out of 
our street to one of the best streets of the capital. — Wc 
went along tliat street for about ten minutes and at length 
we came to a stone bridge. — ^After crossing the bridge we 
called on our aunt, in order to take leave. — She was living 
(use pres, tense) in one of the most magnificent houses of that 
part of the town, but not finding her at home we continued 
our journey, and after half-an-hour passed through the 

town barrier and went on along a smooth paved road. On 

both sides of the road stood pretty country houses with 
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little gardens ; in tlie fields, in a luxariant grass tliere 
were many beautiful flowers to be seen,' — The view on both 
sides of the road, although picturesque, seemed to us rather 
monotonous, and as we went on we saw nothing hut endless 
fields, spreading to the verge of the horizon. — In this way, 
without meeting a single tree or a single hillock, we came 
up to the last station, where we slept, and on the following 
day, early in the morning, went on foot to the village p the 
rest you knov?-.— Did you hurt yourself in falling off the 
chair ?— You are mistaken, it was not I, but my sister wlio 
fell off the chair ; but she was not hurt. — Should the chil- 
dren run out into*' ‘the yard without my permission, inform 
me of it immediately.— Yes, sir, 

't'y 

Exeecisb' CXX' . 

Do you shave yourself? — ^No, the barber shaves me. 
Take my measure and make me a frock-coat.— Of what 
colour do you wish it to be ?— Dark blue or black ?— Is this 
cloth durable, and do you warrant me that it will not fade ? 
It is very durable, although rather thin. — It seems to me 
that after being damped it will be rough.— I have no doubt 
you will be satisfied with it. — >The shops in our town are 
magnificent, are they not ?— Yes, you have many excellent 
shops, hut one sees often at the door of some of those shops 
some poor man in rags, timidly looking around to see 
whether someone will give him a penny, which he wants to 
buy a piece of bread.— Are the carpets laid down on the 
floors ?-“Not yet, but we will lay them down immediately 
after the servant has finished washing the floors.— This 
gentleman at every meeting squeezes my hand in a friendly 
manner, although we hardly know one another.— Ho 

I 





squeezed Ms laand so hard that tears came into his eyes. 
He pressed the spring of the lock and the casket flew open. 
Is the corn reaped?— No, they are now reaping it.— Sit 
nearer to the window.— I would rather draw nearer the 
fire, for I feel cold.— Where does this drover drive these 
sheep to ?— He drives them to the slaughter-house.— Drive 
this cow away from the window, or she will eat all the 
flowers.— I have driven her away twice already ; I had 
tetter go and tell the servant to drive her away to the 
back yard. 


SIXTIETH LESSON. 

nieCTIMCCilTblU ypOK'B. 

Government. 

Nouns and verbs govern other words either directly or 
by means of prepositions. 

The genitive, dative, accusative and instrumental cases 
are governed in both ways, but the prepositional ease never 
stands in immediate relation to the governing word of a 
sentence, as it is never used without a preposition. 

Op the Genitive, 

The genitive case without a preposition may be used as 
an attribute or a complement. 

A. As an attributive or determinative word the genitive 
is used : 

a. With nouns to indicate possession, direct dependence 



B. The genitive as a complement is governed by : 

a, Koiins denoting quantity, measure, weight, etc., as 
also collective nouns. ‘ 

A dozen spoons. ^lOJEnna jdJKeKi. 

A handful of salt. TopcTL cd.iH. 

A crowd of people. To.in^ napd^a. 

5. The pronouns MHoro, ' many, much f ckojibko, ^ how 
much / cTOibKO, ‘ so much nncKOJBKO, few, some Ma- 
jo, little ^OBOJBHO/ enough j’ 66jie, ^more;^ Meiite, 
‘less*/ the numerals beginning from five, in the nominat. 
or accus., and the numerals ^Boe, xpoe, uexBepo, etc., in the 
nominative. 

How many days are there in the CKOitKO 4eefi wh voAft 
year t 

365 days. 365 ^HeS. 

How many of you were there 1 MadroiHdi&io Bac^l 

There were ten of us. Hact too ^dcaiepo. 

He has plenty of work and little V aero Msdro padfei, ho wLio Bpe- 
time. MeHH. 

I was there more than a month, S toil TaMt ddi’fee MlJCHi^a. 

Less than this. Mdnl&e dxoro. 


or influence, and answers the question for ammate, 

or oftchat ? tot inanimate objects. 

The father’s house. 4 om'L ox ql 

The peasant’s son. Cbih-b KpeeTB^nnHa. 

The commander of the fleet, HanaJBHaK'B 4> jdfa* 

b. To express a quality attributed to a noun, and an- 
swering the question : what kind or qttalUy ? or wlmh year, 
month, day, etc, : 

A man of great intelligence. 'lejfOB'BK’B OoJitin^ro yiaa. 

Heistall. Oh-b BHcdfiaro pocia. 

On which day of the month? Koxdparo HHC,sd ? 

On the first. . Ildpsaro Hvmk, 
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Obs. L— The genitive case is also used with impersonal 
verbs when one of the pronouns, such as Muoro, mmo, H'B- 
cKOvibKO, etc., is understood. 

Many guests came, Ha&ajo (MHtlro) rocTeii. 

There was some increase of business. IIpuduBiuoCR (irfcK0.ibK0) 4'iia. 

e. Those active verbs of perfect aspect in which the action 
relates only to a part of the object, and vrhen Miioro, Maao, 
nicKOiLKO, etc., in the accusative ease are understood : 

To sow some corn, HorfsTB n m e h u t( h. 

To bring some water. DpHiiecTH noAiu 

To obtain some money. 4 oct^tb ^^nen*. 

Obs. 2.— The imperfect aspect of the same verbs governs 
the accusative : 

To sow corn. G'^tb nmeniigy* 

To bring water. Hocutb Bd^y. 

To obtain money. ^ocxanaTB ^ciiBrn. 

S, Common reflective verbs with the prefix na, denoting 
abundance : 

He read a great many books. Cm. mnm'hKfi k nun*. 

I saw a great many curious things, a nar.!ii4i-ica 4 n k 6 n 11 n 'b. 

e. The comparative of adjectives and adverbs, when not 
followed by the conjunction neJKejii, or nhMX, ' than 

Moscow is more ancient than St. MocKua ^pennie C. UcTcpdypra. 
Petersburg. 

Gold is dearer than silver. 36,ioto ^opojKe c c p e 0 p u. 


The following neuter verbs : 


To wish, JKe^iaiB. 

To will, xot’Btb. 

To hunger, lUiraTB. 

To thirst for, HiaiK^^aTB. 
To deign, y^ocToiiBaiB. 


To ask, cnpAmnuaTB. 
To ex]>ect, oaniAuTB. 
To attain, ^ocinraTB. 
To be worth, ctoiitb. 
To hope, ’'la/lTB, 


And the adjective j^ocToauB, ^ worthy.^ 
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i;. Neiiter and common verbs expressing fear^ loss^ or 

'■privation:': . 

He fears lilra. On'B doiiTCH er<5. 

He lost liis father. Orn* jnrmucff OTiifi. 

He is devoid <if vice. Orn. '9y:K4T* nop<5Ka4 

He is deprived of the honour. Oii'B .inmeHT* ^ecTO. 

Tiiey are worthy of their respect. Otiii AOCxdiinM hx-b ysaaidniff. 

A. All active verbs preceded by tbe negative adverb He, 
as also the impersonal verbs ne ctAio, ne bh^ho^ ne 
iiM'IieTCfl, He cjyHaexca and others, denoting privation or ab- 
sence: 

Do not waste time. He Tepaii BpdMenn, 

Do not do evil. He 3Ja- 

There is no change to be seen. He Bilbao nepeM’tHBi. 

Nothing happened. Hnnero ne c-iyiiiocb. 

There is no news. Hto KSB'feCTifi. 

Obs. 3. — ^Tlie adverb ne governs the genitive indirectly, 
that is, through the verb to which it is attached. 

Op the Dative. 

A. The dative without a preposition, used as an attribute, 
denotes a direct dependence or influence upon the object to 
which it relates : 

He is my friend. On-B MB'S ^pyr'B. 

He is master of this house. Oh'b xoBaiio'B ^xoMy 
A list of things. Cohcok'B BeipaMB. 

The head of the family. Twiafia c eM^iiCTBy. 

B. The dative, as complement of a sentence, is used with: 

< 1 . Nouns and verbs denoting a state or quality relating 
to an object, as also with those indicating the object for 
whose gain or loss the action is performed. 

1 see him. Ob% m h'6 bjI^’ISh’B. 

He wants me. fl eM;f HyajeH'B. 






^ — — 
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We are equal to theiUf 

Mm EM'S paBHih. 


He has got into debt with him* 

OhT. 8aA04JKrUl> QTHf, 


He owes him. 

Om 4d.nKen^ e m ;f . 


They injure him. 

Onii BpCAte CM jr. 


She helps them. 

Oufi noMoraexB h m-b. i 


6. Impersonal verbs^ denoting a state or feeling attri- 


bated to an animate object : 



He is merry, but I feel dull. 

Buf BdCGJIO, a M0h CRfWO, 1 


We want to eat* 

HaM'B xd*iexca fen. 


I pity him. 

MH'h fKaib ero. 


I cannot go. 

Mh'B He.!b3a BA'fa. 


Obs. 4.—'Tlie copula Shtb in the infinitive is followed i 


by the dative to express a 

state or condition, this form 


being nsed for the infinitive of passive verbs. 


To he merry. 

Bbixb Bdce.iy. 


To be loved. 

Bbixb Aiodifuy- 


To be alone. 

Bi>rri> 0An03i;f. 


c. And the following compound adverbs : 


Suitably, cooTB'feTCTBeiino. 

Contrary, BoupcKir. 


Decently, npiuirino. 

In order to reproach, bb yKofiB. 


Similarly, no^dOno. 

In order to annoy, nn, 3,16, 


Moderately, m, M^py. 

In spite of, iia nepeKopi*. 


Compliantly, Bt yroAy. 

In derision, iiu cM'fex^, 


Matching in size, noA'fc cxarb. 

Matching in colour, ^04^ HBhT’b. 


Of the Accusative. 


The accusative without a preposition is used only as a 


complement to active verbs, 

as: , , 

1 '- 5 :'. 

He reads a booh. 

OnB ndiaeTB k n li r y. 

fef ;> yv,:; :■', 

I gave the paper. 

a AOAB OyMary. 


Hemember what you read. 

Udiann Euxannoe. 


They know him. 

OniH erd bhuiotb. 

! 

Obs. 5. — The accusative 

without a preposition may be 

S' . 

"'"X 

' A 
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also used with reciprocal and passive 

verbs^ blit in this ease it expresses the circumstances of 
place, or time^ and has the meaning of an adverb, as; 

I walked a mile. a npome.i'B mu jid. 

He was lazy the whole day. OH'R.i'fentea 

He washed himself for two whole Od'B ^sa naca. 

' hours. ■ ' ■ ■ 

The bridge was in a damaged state Moct'b Hcndp'ieH'B Kp;?rJH^ 
all the year round. roAib. 

Op the Insthumehtal. 

The instrumental case without a preposition is used, 

a. With passive verbs, to designate the subject of a pro* 
position, and answering the question ly xchom ? 

By whom is this brought % K'Bm'b ^to npuneceno ? 

It is brought by me. 8 to npaHecend mhoe). 

With active, neuter and other verbs, to express the 
means or the instrument by which the action was per- 
formed, and answering the question, lolwm i or hy what } 
{tcUh what ?) 

I write with a pen, ■ IIsin;y Hhcbmo nepoM’B. 

They are occupied with work. Ohu safiaTH paOdioil. 

He played with his gold chain. Ohi Hrpaj'B erd aoAOHoi m^nd^KOfi. 

In the form of an adverb in the instrumental case are 
put: 

a. Nouns denoting the manner in which the action is 
performed, and answering the question how ? 

The letter is written in large nHCBMOHanacano Kp^notiMH CyK- 
characters. saMH. 

The raspberry grows in bushes. Majusa pacTert KycfaMii. 

The army was drawn up in line. BdScKO nocxpoH-iaCB paAdsiK. 

They ^vent by sea. Ohm noixajH MdpeMii. 
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Tlie dust rose in clouds. 

We are going at a walking pace. 
He stood with his face turned to* 
wards me. 

To buy tobacco by pounds. 


HMJb nO^HWaC!; CXOiCioai'B. 
Mw inaroM'B. 

OOTb CTO/l-rt. KO MHt 

HoKyriaTb TaduK% ^^ynTiira. 


5. Names of seasons and parts of the day, in answer to 
the question when ? 

In spring, secntla). I In summer, Ji-ItTOMi.. 

At night, nd’JLH), 1 In the morning, ipoMS. 


e. Substantives or adjectives to designate the name, sur- 
name or quality attributed to an object. 


They call him John, 

He was considered an intelligent 
man. 

I fcmnd this reading difficult. 

To heat a stove. 

To light the fire. 

They ordei*ed the fire to be lighted. 
The house is heated with iron 
stoves. 


Erd iBanoMTi. 

Erd c’niTfwiH jrarntnii. (»iei0Bi5K0Mi.). 

a ^ame4^ ho ^iduie TpyAHMMi*. 

TonuTb ne^B. 

3aT0n»TB, p. a. 

Ohi! npuBaBa-iii saxorrifTi, 

^OM’B oirm^HBaeTCfl ate-rfenitiMi ne- 


To master, 

To give one^s self to. 

He cannot master the foreign lan- 
guages. 

He mastered sciences, 

I cannot get hold of him. 

To get hold of, 

To become ill. 


4aBaTBca, ) govern the 
^aTbca, p.a.j dat. 

EM;f ne 4ai&TC/i imocTpiuiiiMe a3MKi. 

Euf mdch mfm. 

Oii% unt H© Aaeici! wh pyKir, 

> govern the 
p. a. j instr, 
3aaeMoraTfc, 1 govern the 
SaneMouh, p. a.) instr. 
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To spit blood. 


fXapEaTB KpbBtio. 
(.XapKH VTB, p. of unity. 


To have the name of— 
To shrink. 

To shake. 

To move. 

A manager. 

An accident. 

Exertion. 

Firmness. 


C.IBITB, p. a. npoc.iiJiTB. 
HoamMaTt, p. a. noHuiTi). 
noKaTiiBim, p. a. noKa‘iaT&. 
ineBejuTb, p. a. memjLbnftb, 
yiipaB.!aFoiniil. 
nponcmdcTBie. 

HanpajKeHie. 

Tfiep^OCTB. 


Exercise CXXL 


What does he ask him for? — He asks him for some 
money. — What is he afraid of? — He is afraid lest some 
one should ask him for something. — What she was frisrli- 
tened at ? — She was frightened at the storm. — Take a 
friend^s adviee^ you know he is a friend to you and there- 
fore would not advise you badly. — How many months old 
is this child ?— It is seven months old. — Of what height is 
your uncle? — He is very tall. — ^Were there many of you at 
the princess’s ball ?— There were seven of us. — -What are 
you waiting for ?— I am waiting for orders. — When you go 
to your merchant, buy for me, if you please, some pens, 
pencils and paper.- — All goods at your neighbour’s are much 
better and cheaper than those of your merchant.—What 
did this frock-coat cost you ? — It cost me five pounds ten 
shillings. — Does he not like his teacher ?— Yes, he does, but 
he does not obey him.— Have you ordered the fire to be 
lighted ?— Not yet, but I ordered some fire-wood to be 
brcTight, and as soon as he brings it, I will order the fire 
to ' h’gbted.— Do you know why he does not visit me any 
mere ? -» He is ashamed of his lies, dreads your reproaches, 
and is ica proud to acknowledge his fault and ask your 
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par JoTx.— He need not dread my reproaches, as I know that 
he did not tell a deliberate lie, but only repeated what was 
said by others. — ^When did you leave town, and were you 
riding long ? — We left town in the evening, were riding 
the whole night and came home early in the morning. 

Exercise CXXII. 

May one believe everything that is said ? — On the con- 
trary, not only one may not, but even should not, believe. 
What do you wish for ? — I am wishing to go for a walk. 
Do you feel dull here, then ? — No, but I feel warm here. 
Does your brother learn diligently? — He is as diligent as 
ever, but he cannot master the mathematics, althougli he 
learns with facility foreign languages. — So he is a man of 
good memory and slow intellect. — You would vex him 
much were you to tell him that. — I want to give you tliis 
diamond ring, — I should be very glad of the present, but 
am afraid that, in accepting it, I shall deprive your nephew, 
for whom it was intended, of the pleasure.— Who lias got 
hold of my knife ?— Peter ; he is making his pen with it. 
Well, but tell him not to cut his pencils with it. — -What 
sort of pen are you writing with ? — I am not writing with 
a pen, but with a pencil.— What are you surprised at? 
We are surprised at your being here earlier than us by a 
whole hour, although we rode and you walked.* — I went out 
early in the morning and walked through the forest and 
without stopping once, whilst you rode by the main road and 
stopped many times. 

Exercise CXXIIL 

Does Mr. B. still manage that estate of yours, which 
abounds in game ? — Yes, and he has the name of being an 



niecTB^ecjiTB nepBbii Ypoia. 

Pjj-epositioi^s akd Pbepositional Adverbs Go veenrs^g 

THE GEmTIVB. 


Without, 

A man without foi’tiine. 

We cannot do without money. 
Five all but two, 

A quarter to two o^clock. 

For (for the sake of), 

I came here for your sake. 
Pens are necessary for writing. 
In order to. 


He.iOB'tK'B des’B cocToa h i a. 

HaMTi He.ii>3^ oSofiTHci) 6e3'B ^eHcrt* 
Hstb /tByxT.. 

^Ba wa CesTk ndiBepia. 

4m. 

a npnmdi’B cio^d ^.la Baci>. 

Ilepi>a HyjKB^ 4 .m nacaaia, 

4.ia Toru ^ToO'L. 
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honest and clever manager; but he is now very ill, poor 
fellow (6i,iiii}ira).— What is the matter with him ?— A few 
clays ago he was riding over the bridge at 'a trot, his horse 
stumbled against a stone, and he fell and hurt himself very 
much. On the following day he began to spit blood, and 
is now ill with fever.- — Does his doctor consider his illness 
dangerous ?— He is silent about it, and only shrugs his 
shoulders and shakes his head. — I pity his poor wdfe ; she 
w^ept bitterly while communicating to me the news of this 
sad accident,— Now she tends him like a child, as he can- 
not move his arms or legs.^ — Is she not afraid of becoming 
ill also from exertion which deprives her of rest day and 
night ? — She does not seem to pay any attention to it ; one 
is really surprised at her strength, patience and firmness. 
Where is that son of his now who was last year at the 
university as a student ? — He is now in our town as a doctor. 



Until, up to, 
Before, as far as, 

He was faithful to him till death. 

1 waited until the evening. 

It came to such a pass that there 
was not a single penny left. 
That happened before your arrival. 
This does not concern you. 

I have something to ask you. 

What business is it of yours. 

Before the birth of Christ. 

He read on to the end. 

Up to this place. 

He rode as far as the village. 

Out of, from, for, 

He came out of the house. 

They concluded from this that he 
was wrong. 

He did this of his own free will. 

He works for money. 

They received him out of charity. 
To lose one’s temper. ■ 


4o. 

Out* CJmjT) n'I;pcin> ii,o CMepti!. 
il JKgcU'Jj AO ucMcpa. 

AO Tord, hto y iiaci* iic ocia- 
.aocb nn o^nord ndim. 

9to c.!y'iii.ioci> ao Baiuero iipiidbixia. 
9to ao BacTb lie Kacaexca. 
y Mcini AO Bac^ updctda,. 

Kaivde saMt ao ^tofo A'Iuo, 

40 PoHiAOCTBii XpncTdDa. 

Oin> ^nTaj-B AO Konga. 

40 ccrd (aroro) urbcia. 

Ou'L 'Bxojlx ao AepduuH. 

Ih-h. 

Oini Bbnno.n. nni) AOMy. 
na'B axoi'd omi saKio'ulni, nxo oni) no 
npa.Bx>. 

Onx> CA B.ku'B ko IIS'!* Addpoii bo-ih. 
Oiii) padoxaen* nax) laaxw. 

Ero npiiiui.ni im-b Mii.iocxH. 

BbixoAiix'B 113 ^ ceOa- 


Between, amidst, 


MejKAy? Mem, npoMejKAv, 
Among, 5 iipo.Mcm, (implying di* 

rection or motion). 

The water penetrated between the MdatAY AdcOK'B nponiiKiua BOAa. 
planks. 

I fell among strangers. noiilit ividiHAy immuw^ihWh, 

Obs. 1 . — McjKAy, when not implying direction or motion, 
governs the instrumental case. 

Alono:, 


I walked along the shore. 


Baojib. 

a ryj/un* baoab p'BkiS. 


Instead of, for. 

He took this book instead of that 
one. 

Instead of learning his lessons, he 
is playing. 

Will you go there for me I 

WithiB, 

His house is within the fortification. 

Out of, beyond, outside. 

The fortiBcations are outside the 
town. 

He is out of his wits. 

Beside, by, near, 

He is sitting beside me. 

They live next to us. 

His garden is near tlie village. 

I was riding and he was running 
alongside of me. 

Except, besides, 

There was no one except you in our 
house* 

I eat nothing but bread. 

Without joking. 

By, past, 

He passed by our house. 

About, round, 

We went round the garden. 

He lives somewhere near the forest. 
We were waiting for about two 
hours* 


Oh'e B3MX ^ly KHiiry BMteo Toii. 

BrBcTO Tord htoOT) yqiJTB ypoKii, oil's 
HrpaeT'B. 

XoTuxe noiixn xy^fi bmI&cxo Meni? 

Bnyipii 

Erd jiOM-b Haxd;^HXca Bnyxpd yKp'tn.ic- 
Hlfi. 

Bh 4. 

yaptocHla Hasd^^ATca rdpo^a. 
Oh’b"bh'B ce 6 £ 

Bosji, nop’l. 

Oa-b cHAdx'B Bu3,it MeniL 
Oaii /KiiByxB 803.1*6 iiacb. 

Erd caAT» nd4.r6 ^epeeaH. 
a Ifexa-i-b BepxuM'b, a oob d'fiiKa.i'b 
nd4.il5 Mead. 

KpoM^fe. 

KpoM'S Bacb y aac'b HHKoro ad ( 5 hjo. 

3 HHHerd ae Kpdarfi x.r 60 a. 

Epdai'S myTOKb. 

MAitfo. 

Oh'b nie.i'B 51HJI0 aaaiero aome* 
OKOiO* 

Mm oGofflii! oKojo ca4a. 

OH'B JKHBeX'b TA’i-TO 346c& OKO-IO J'Bca. 
Mbi o/KEAiaa dKO .10 abyx'b aacoB'B. 
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Around, 

There is not a single garden around 
the town. 

A dense fog hangs round the moun- 
tain peak. 

From, out of, since, 

They went away from us. 

From the house to the forest. 

He fell ill from trouble, 

A remedy against head-ache. 

He did not know what he was doing 
from joy. 

From year to year. 

From day to day. 

He dismissed him from his service. 

Behind, from behind, 

He was walking behind me. 

He attacked him from behind. 

Upon, over, 

He put a fur coat over his frock- 
coat. . . 

We saw him upon the water. 

After, afterwards, 

He came after me. 

After having written, he rose. 

Before, formerly, 

He came before you. 

Against, opposite, 

He went against the enemy* 


BKpyrT., BOKp}an>. 

Oixpecrh (seldom used). 

BoKp^n> ropo.^a irUrb un o,i;nord ca,^a 

OKpecT'f. rdpnoii ncpiiuiiibi liiurkri, rye- 
Toil xyMau'B. 

Olh, OTO. 

Ooii yin.m OTt nac-B. 

Ot-b 40My 46 .I'ky. 

On-B sadoi'ii'B ott* aadoiTi. 

<d'fiKapcTBO OTi> roaoBiioii do.iii. 

Oh-b ho 3na.n, ^xo 4'^ia.iB otb pu- 
40CT11. 

ro4B 6Tb ro4y. 

4eui) OTO vUni. 

Oh'B gm;;^ 0TKa3u.ix> ox'B mIjoto. 

Hosa^ifi, C3a,p. 

Oht> mto noBa^ii Mena. 

Oin> uanilnj na aero 03x140. 

IIoBepx'ij. 

Oh'B Ha4'lli'B my< 3 y aoBcpx’B oiopTyKa. 
MbI BH4'IUn erO U0B(‘PX'B B04lh. 

llocrfi. 

Oin> npHHie.i'B nuca'l? Mciia. 

Oh'b Bcra.T'B ndu'lJ xord Kaii’B uann- 
efuB. 

IIp^K^e (of time). 

Ohb npame^B npe;K40 BacB. 

np6THBT>, npoTHBV (move- 
ment)* 

OflB maiB npuxHBB HenpijiTc.!a. 



Against^ opposite, 


Hanp6T0BT>, nacynpoTiiur,. 
(x'est)* 

Oh^ ffinBeTi* nanpoTiJBi» (or nacyiipu- 

TIIB’B) Hac'B. 

HanporaBi*. 

Pa^H. 

Oh-b c,!yati!^ ^^cth. 

Ohb C4i.iaaB ho pa^n BacB. 

Hero pa^H, cerd pa4H. 

Bora pa^a. 


He Eves opposite our house, 


On the contrary* 

For tlae sake of, 

He serves for honour’s sake, 
He did it for your sake. 
Therefore, on that account. 
For God’s sake. 


Obs. 2.— is generally used instead of pa^u: the 
latter, if used, is usually placed after tlie noun 

Above, in addition to, ) ^ 

f CBepx-B. 

Besides, ) 

This is above his understanding. 9 x 0 CBepx'B erd noiTilTifr. 

He bought for him two books be- Oair KyniLi-B esiy cBepix* xoro h 
sides. KBuni. 


nocpe^ii, (movement). 
Cpe^u, (rest)* 

He steered the ship amidst reefs. Out npoBe.i^ Kopa( 3 .i& nocpe^ii 004* 

Bo^HLix^ Kasuieii. 

The monument is erected in the IlaMflTHHK'B nocxaB-iefii cpcAii n.id- 
middle of the square. ma in. 

In broad day. Hocpe^H otiaro 411a. 

From, siiiee, about, Cb, co* 

T’rom this place up to that place ^xoro Mtea no to Mtcxo ohiI biIi- 

they measured the distance. M'6pa.i0 pascxoaHie. 

He was absent from the 1st of May Ob’b Chin, b% OTJyqKlJ c'B nepsaro 
to the 5tli of June. Maa no naioe Iiohh. 

W e worked from morning till evening. Mti padoxa-iH ctj yxpa 40 BcBcpa. 

U was raining from five till six. 40/K4b melt CB naiaro 40 mecxaro 

nacL 


To the middle, among. 
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He took tlie book from the table. 
Ho took the hat off bis bead. 

He changed his seat. 

The boat rolled from side to side. 
From day to day and from hour to 
hour we expected him. 

On Tuesday night. 

Between the 1st and 2iid day of the 
month. 

He died of grief. 

He did it with my consent. 

His estate was sold by auction. 

If 1 may be allowed to say. 

They lost their way. 

He went out. 

On all sides. 

He knocked me down. 

Since then we saw him no more. 


Oin» BonJii KHiiry co cmifu 
0 m* Cl ro j oBih iiw » ii y, 

Oht> nopec'k!^ co CTy^m iia CTy.n>. 
M,wi Ka^ifuiacB C'fc ddny mi doiri.. 

Co /tna nd Acni) h c'b ^lacy na »iao7; 
MBI erd 

Bt> noab co BTopiiiiKa na cpd/ty, 

Cb ndpsaro aa Bxopde ^iiicud. 

OA-b yJiep^ cb rdpff. , 

Oh'b c^i.iai'b ho 0 % Moerd comitcia. 
Hartnie erd npd/tano cb MoaoTKa, 

Cb no3BO.!eHia CKasdib. 

Ohm cCfuHCb cb nyTii. 

Glib ymd.ib co 4 Bopa. 

Co BC’ftXb CTOpdllb. 

Onb c5iub Men/i cb norb. 

Cb T'lJxb nopb Mbi erd dd.rl }0 yjKe no 

BH4a4H. 


Obs. 2. — Ci» g'overns also the aecusative and the instr. 


At, near, beside, by, 

He lives at his father’s, 

Slie has wliite luinds. 

Our house lies by the river. 

He sits by the wdiidow. 

I waited for liim at the door. 

His field lies quite close to the 
forest. 


y. 

Onb jKHBeib y OTtpi 
Pyim y ne/i 0'U.iik. 

Haiub 40 !vib CTOMTb y P'IjKH 
Onb ciMiirb y oiaid. 
n 0JKH,n:Lrb erd y anepdii. 
nd.ie erd y cdMaro 4’ljca. 


PiiEPOsiTioNS Governing the Dative. 

To, towards, for, Kx, eo. 


Ho came to me. 

We touched the shore. 

We arrived there towards evening, 
He went to mass. 

The enemies met face to face. 
lrt)ve of one’s native country. 


Onb npomdab KO iMirR. 

Mbi npiinaviiini Kb Odperx^ 

Slw ijpiljxa4ii Ty^a Kb Bdnepy. 
Oiib mimd4b Ko oG'BanlJ. 

Bpani coiiuucb JiipoMb Kb Amif. 
^loOdub Kb oxenecTBy. 



He is invited to dinner. 

He sought a pretext for a quarrel 
I was going towards the palace. 
This becomes her. 

On, npon, over,' 
At, for, ^ 


Oh'b npnrjamoH'B ei> o6t;fy. 

Oat HCKlit npe^E-idra m ccdp^J. 
a ine.T^ Ko 

9 to eii kt* .sauy. 


We took a walk in the fields. 

He tapped me on the shoulder. 

I wandered about in the world. 

The sofdiers fired at the besiegers. 
How much is it a pound ? 

One shilling a pound. 

We were there in the morning. 

They selected the apples for their 
size, and the handkerchiefs for 
their quality. 

He acted in this affair conscien- 
tiously. 

He is the first in his class for good 
behaviour. 

He is the oldest in years and the 
highest in rank of all here. 

They dress according to the fashion. 
He counted on his fingers. 

We used to live there for weeks at 
a time. 

I was travelling by land and he by 
sea. 

The post arrives every Tuesday. 

He is clad in summer attire. 

They are walking two by two. 

He serves in the artillery* 

According to my opinion. 

Obs. 3, — Ho governs also 
positional eases. 

Contrary, against,) 

In spite of, C 

He acted against common sense. 


Mh ryjiiH no nojio. 

Oh% noTpenaj-B Mena no njenf, ^ 

H CTpaecTBOBM^ nd CB-tiy. 

Co.!4aTH CTP'B.!AiH no 
Ho 'leM’B 3 a ^ynxT) ? 

Ho ffiAuanry 3 a <i»yHm 
Mbi 6A.m TUMI, noyxpy. 

Onn BBiGiipAm adJOKS no Be.inniiH'i, 
a n.mxKa no ^oCipoxi. 

Oh'S b-b Atom's nociynil.i’B no 
COB-iciH. 

Oh-b bt* K-iaccfi nepsBiil no noBe,te- 

HiK). 

Ohx 34 to cT^pinih no .iteMB ii no 
nnny. 

Ohh OA^BiiiDxca no Moxfe. 

Ohij CHBxto no nryboaMB. 

MbI TOMB no BeA'BiBM'B. 

a Bxas'B no cyxdMy nyxii, a oh-b HiS 
Mops). 

ndnia npHxd^HTB no BxdpHEtKaM'B. 
Oh^ OA'^B^exca no wiixHeMy. 

Odh s4;fT’B nd pa4'B. 

Oeb ciyJKHTB no apxnJLaepin. 

Ho MOOMy MHl&HiH). 

tte accusative and the pre- 
Bonpeiifi. 

Ohb isocxynii’B BonpeKn s^paBOSiy 
cfiinay. 



B H 
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He Aid it against all sense of 
decency. 

He married contrary to his father's 
wishes. 

To receive, to take, 

We used to receive him. 

He has taken the medicine. 

To fortify, 

To protect, 

Impregnable, nenpiicTyniiMS. 
Naval, MopcKoii, 4*j[<5TCKiii. 

A rampart, BtU'fc. 


Oil'll 3/Vl;.!a.n> fjTOBonpcKunpiaimiflM'B. 

Oin> jKcntea BonpeiahKe^aiilK) cB'oero 
OTipi 

rnpintHMan, I. 1. 

(llpniDlTB, I. 6. 

Mill npHBHMiiJiH er/). 

OH'B npMBfliTi XfiKapCTBO. 

yKpiMaTB, p. a. yKptni'iTB. 
SaraamaTB, p. a. saimmiTB. 

Impassable, iienpoxo4HMi.iii. 

A forester, j'KsciiHHlii. 

Truthfulness, ^octob’BphoctI). 


Exeb-cise CXXI’V. , , 

Is it far from here to the frontier ?— About fifty miles. 
From what do you conclude that he is hizy ? — From the 
fact that he learns his lesson only by (iisi.) compulsion. 
For whom are these illuminations being prepared ?— For 
the new governor of the town. — Docs he drink wine ? — lie 
drinks nothing except water.— When did you arrive here? 
I came here before spring and will stay here till next 
spring. — ^Has the enemy much of an army? — He has from 
ten to twelve thousand men. — Against whom have you 
fought ? — I fought against the Hungarians in the year 1 849. 
When going to the war did yon pass by our village ? — I do 
not recollect it now, hut as your village lies near the river 
along which our regiment went, it is probable that we did 
pass it. — ^The letter sent from my brother to bis friend did 
not reach him. — What did he get ill from ? — He got ill 
from trouble. — Take a seat near me, and I will take a pen 
and write you a prescription for fever. — Do not, however. 


v::/: • , " ' (■ M7 } . 

ake this medicine after dinner, and to-morrow during the 
noming, if you are not better, come to me again . — Is this 
nwn well fortified ?— On all sides it is defended bj im- 
)regiial)le batteries and ramparts, and, besides that, on one 
side it is protected by lofty mountains impassable for troops. 
Up to which day of the month will you be in town ?— Prom 
the second to the tenth.— The bird flew from the cage to 
the table,— Will your sons return soon? — We expect them 
every hour. — At what time are you going out ? — About 
nine, or at twenty minutes to two.— Since what o'clock 
have you been waiting for him ? — I have been waiting for 
him since half-past eight. — He was waiting for you from 
three to five o'clock. 

Exercise OXXV. 

To whom did he apply ? — He applied to his chief —Wliieh 
of these two roads leads to the forester's house ? — When 
you come to the nearest village, turn to the right and go 
straight up to the river ; there, after crossing the bridge, you 
will see on a hillock the forester's house ; so you cannot now 
lose your way.— While taking a walk in the fields and 
enjoying the pleasant evening air we came to a little house 
lying (gto itI)) at the foot of the hill. — Is it true that the 
rich banker is going to marry the daughter of a naval 
officer? — Thei'e is such a rumour in town, but I could hot 
answer for its truthfulness.- — Prom which battery did the 
enemy fire at your troops? — He fired at us from his ships, 
in spite of their heavy (cHJBHBii) rolling fx'om side to side. 
Did he act according to your orders ? — ^No, he acted con- 
trary to my orders. — How are you going abroad ?— From 
here to town we are going by rail, and thence by sea. — -Does 
be go to church every Sunday ? — He goes to chiireh not 
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only on Sunday^ but on week days. — At how much per 
foot do you buy this mahogany? — At two shillings and 
threepence per foot. — ^In what order did the soldiers march ? 
They marched sis in a row. 


SIXTY-SECOND LESSON. 
niecTB^edri sropdfi YpoKi. 


Pbepositions Govehning the Accusative. 


Into, in, to, at. 

He went into the gai’den, 

I am going to Vienna, 

1 came on Monday in the afternoon, 
and he came at one in the after- 
noon. 

We came in time. 

His house is a two storied onoi, 

I will write this in one hour. 

He tore the handkerchief to pieces. 
We believe in God. 

To look through spectacles* 

He set out on a journey. 

To speak through the nose. 

To play at cards. 

To give a deposit. 

To agree thoroughly. 

To paint black. 

He put his head out of his window. 
A seat in the theatre at two roubles. 
It is seven times as high. 

To sell at a loss. 

I translated word for word. 

His sister resembles her father. 


BO (movement). 

0^^ nouK'i.ix m ca^Ti. 
a BT) B'lmy. 

H npil5xavi'i> B'L HOHe^iiwiinrh irh mlh 
4eui>, a OH'jb B's no no- 
Jif p,im* 

Mbi npHEui! BT* ndpy. 

Er6 ^OM'B 4Ba 9Tua?a. 
fi mnmiy ho nach, 

Oh’b HBopBliTi n.iaT<5iri» 8i> KycKii. 

Mbi B^pycMi* B’B B6ra* 

CMOTp’kTB OnKlS. 

Oh'b iiycTiiica b'b popery. 

rOBOpdTB B'B HOC'B. 

HrpuTB B'B KapXM. 

4aTB BaAOTOia. 

. Bxhtb 4y aid B'B 4^niy. 

KpuClITB Bl) HepiiyE) KpuCKy, 

Oh'b BiIicyny.i'B rdiosy b'B ckho. 

M&xo S'!* TedTp'fe B'B 4Ba pyOai* 

OTO B'B CGML paS'B BlJlUJC. 
npo^axi) B'B ydlJlTOK'B. 
a nepCBdl'B aiUBO B'B C.idB0. 

Erd cecxpa b'b 0T4a, 
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He is in love with her. 

A. room six yards long. 

A battalion a thousand men strong, 
fn one Jump, 

In time of peace. 

He died a year afterwards to the 
very day. 

The windows look into the garden. 
He looked out of the window. 

Once a week. 

Twice a year. 

He fired at him, 

A battalion is drawn up in line. 

A book folio size. 

He puts me down as nothing at alL 


Ob’b Bjiodje'HX Hee. 

KoMHSTa BTi UieCTB 

BaTaifcOH’B TijicBBy BejOBiKt, 
irpiiias(5K*B. 

Bo Bp^MB MHpa. 

Oa% ynepi cnycri 4eHB ^ens, 

OKHa BwxdAaT'B bt > cw . 

Oh-B CMOTpil'B B1 OKHd. 

PasB b^ He^iiio. 

4Ba paaa bb roAB, 

Oh-b BB'icTp'£.iH.n, b-b Hero. 

BamiBdH’B nocTpoeiiB bb aiiaijR), 

Knura bb jeictb. 

Oe% MBBi BB BO TOO HO CldBUTi. 


Obs. 1.— Nouns designating state or rank of a person 

.Then preceded by ui, are put in the plural, and bein- in 
this case treated as collectiTe nouns take the inflexion of 
the nominative, as : 


He is promoted to the rank of major. 
He took her for a wife. 

They elected him as their chief. 

He enlisted for a soldier. 


Ohb HpoHBBe/feHB bb MaiidpBi. 

Ohb B3a.iB ee ce51& bb aieHBi, 

Ohu BBidpajH ero ceOt bb HaafahHaKE 

Ohb Bamica^ca BB O044aTBi. 


Behind, beyond, for, 3a (movement). 


He went out of the gate. 

We are going abroad. 

He took her by the hand. 

He always espouses the cause of the 
innocent. 

He took vengeance on him for the 
offence. 

I live three miles off. 

This took placeanhourago— aweek 
ago. 


Ohb B^imejB aa Bopdia. 

Mbi 'fejesiB 3a rpaHiiay. 

Ohb B31IJB erd 3 a pyKy, 

Ohb Bcer^a aacTynaeica 3 a seBiSa- 
Haro. 

Ohb euy otomcth^b sa o(5H4y. 

a JKHBy 3a Tpa 

8x0 c.iyHd4ocB 3a nacB jidpe4 B chmi^ 
3a Bedim, 


He paid him twopence for a pound 
of flour. 

I bought a pound of flour for two- 
pence. 

He is turned forty. 

They began dinner. 

He grasped the hilt of his sword. 
She got married to him. 

He made proposals of marriage to 
her. 

Let us go out of town. 

They mistook him for me. 

On, -upon, 

He sat down on a chair. 

I turned to the oast. 

He went into the field. 

I went down on my knees. 

I looked at him. 

I shall go to Paris viii Calais. 

He entrusted me with a commission. 
On the following day. 

In future, 

I purchased ten roubles worth of 
cloth. 

He is on a year's leave of absence. 
To go to work, to war. 

Give me some money for tobacco. 

He divided it into three parts. 

Your coat is longer than mine by a 
foot. 

Pray partake of this. 

He bought it for ready money. 

I sued him. 

It came into his mind. 

At length, at last. 

At last I have finished. 

He ran to help him. 

He gave him some money for drink. 


Oh'b 8a^JaT^SJ[^ aa a»yHTit MyKu m 
n^Jiica. 

a i!iyn)dA% ^‘yHT'b wyiui aa iiciica. 

EiMy y/K{; 3a copoKi> 

Onn c'iiH 3a CT 0 .n». 

OiiT) xuaTiiiCH 3u nniury. 

Onii BLiuivia 3a MyjKT> 3a nerd. 

Oh^ cBaiaeTca 3a ne£i. 

nol^eM'B dk ropoAT*. 

Erd npHHa.iH 3a 

Ha (movement). 

Omb cto Ha cTy^T). 
fl oOpaTi'tica na boctoki*. 

Oh'b riii no.io. 

a cxaj'B na Ko.rlBin. 

H C5iOTp'kii» HJi Herd, 

fl no'k^y B'B Ilapiiaa rra Kaid. 

Om> B 03 .iojKii!'ij na nerd nopy'idiiio. 
Ha 4pyrdli AfiiiB. 

Ha dy^ymee upd\i«, 

H Kymirs cyKiia na 4(‘caT)f» py5.i('ii. 

Oh^b OTHynieHX jifi ro4%. 

H4 Th na paddiy, na noiiny. 

4ali MH'l! Adner'B ea TuduK'B. 

On-B pa34laHJ'i» ^to na xpii 
BaiH'B ciopiyirt na ‘i»yT’B 4.iiinnic lo- 
erd, 

Kyniaiite na 34opdBBe ! 

On'B KynirB na inuihiHbia 4011^11. 
a npociw’B na nerd* 

Eiiy npniiLid na jm, 

Haitonen'B. 

Ha ciiiy a OKdnnn.T^. 

On'B npiiOtatiLix irB iIc^^y ua ndnoiaB. 
Onxi 4ajix» eny na Bd^ify. 
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I' 

Spf' 


Obs. 2.— ifo governs also the prepositional. 

Against, 0, oS'B, o6o. 

He sti'ock the table with his fist. On-B y^apii.i'L KyjaK(5Mii oSt cmn. 

He leant against the wall. Ohi onepcfl o 6'B crfisy. 

We are separated by a party- wall. R mmy c% hiimb 66% CTtHy. 

She was walking arm-in-arm with Oiia m.ia dC'B pyny C1» cbomm’B KJeaii- 
her betrothed. xom’L. 

Now it is daylight at six o’clock, Tenepi* b’B mecTB nacoBT* yffid CBtad, 

and last month at that hour we a Bi) npdniiOMTi 06% 

got up by candle-light. nopy mbi BcxaBaiH npn CB'li'uiX'b. 

He makes a bet. Ohb dbcTca oSb 3aK.!a4'B. 

Obs. 8. — 0 governs also the prepositional ease. 

Under, beneath, below, Il 04 i» (movement). 

In answer to the question : 

a . Whithee? 

He took shelter under the roof. Obb VKptea no4'B kp6b.iio. 

He threw the book under the table. OHt Opdcn.i'B KHiiry cto.I'B. 

They descended the hill at a walk- Oflii m.iu Ji6?,% ropy murOMi*. 
ing pace. 

The enemy drew near to the for- HenpiarejB no^CTynu.i’B no^i* KplJ- 
tress. nocTB. 

b. When? 

He arrived about morning. Ohb npi'Bxa.i’i, noA'B yxpo. 

He will set off about autumn. Ohb BilrB^ei'L no4^ dccBB. 

0. How MUCH? 

He is getting on to forty. EMy copOK-t ata. 

Obs. 4. — IIo.3tT> when implying rest governs the instr. 

Up to, on, IIo. 

He went into the water up to his Ohb BOniEi-B bb Bo^y no EO.rBHO. 
knee.'. 


I measured up to tliis point. 

Each one received a rouble. 

They live on the other side of the 
river. 

He is standing on my right. 

About, 

He is about my size, 

A grain as small as a pin’s head. 

I stayed there for about a week. 

Of, about, 

He spoke aside. 

He spoke of you. 

Through, 

The water sinks through the paper. 
The light comes through the glass 
door. 

The grass is seen through the fence. 

Thi’ough, by, 

He rode across the field and I went 
over the bridge. 

He jumped across the ditch. 

I will come in an hour’s time. 

We advertised it in the papers. 

I sent it by a servant. 

In a hundred years from to-day. 

To tuch up, to turn up, 

To make an offer, to ask in 
marriage. 

To rush after, 

To take a situation, 

To mend. 


oTsi'Bpim no Mteo. 

Kaat^wii no-iyHiiiT) no pyd.iil). 

Ohm no ly cTopojiy pliKi 

Oht. no npfiByio pfiiy. 

Cr,. 

Oh-b pdcTOMT^ ct wefi^. 

3ep«6 CB dy^jaBOBiiyro rojfdBKy. 
a npddBi,!^ raitf^ He^'iuo. 

Upo (used instead of ps 
for or 0, o67j, about). 

Oh-b roBopte npo coda. 

Ohx roBopiirB npo Bac’B. 

CkB03I>. 

Bo.ta iipoTCKueT^ ckbobb dyMary. 
CB'kr'fc npouuKueT^ ckbobb cToiwiinyio 
^Bepi>. 

Stljeiib BH 4 ua CKB03B aaddpT>. 

^pesT, uepea'h. 

Oh% ndpesi. irdie, a n *idpe3ii 

MOCT^. 

Oni) ncpenpikrny^’B ndpes'B poBX. 
a npn.ty HopeB'B nac^. 

Mbi oCi)HBii.in ndpesT) rasdra, 
a nocMiurB ‘jcp03'B wyry. 

'lepeo'B CTO a'feTT> 0 T^ cord 4Ha. 

3acy‘iHi)aTi., p. a. sacy'iiiTB. 
CBataTtcfl aa, with the 
nocB<%aTbcaj p. a.; ace. 
Bpocaihcn aa, ') with the 
BpocBTWff, p. a.5 instr. 
IlauHManca, p. a. nanaTi.cs. 

Hbiihtb, p, a, noHHnuTB 



■To erect, 

To give leave of absence. 
To tear. 

A range of mountains. 

A great general. 

Unpleasantness, nenpi^inocTB. 

A chest of drawers, KOMOA'B. 


CoopyffiaTB, p. a, coopyjKUTB, 
OxnycKaTb, p. a. OTnycTiirb. 
4paTB, p, a, pa304paTi., 

FOP'S. 

C.iaBiiLiii nojKOBcS^eEfs, 

An instructor, HacTaBiiHKis, 
A ditch, poBib. 


Exercise CXXVI. 

Did lie enter the roona ?— He has been a long time in the 
room already. Were there many guests there? — There 
were about ten men.— Were they a long time in buildino- 
this shed ?— They were about a week building it.— What 
have you torn your coat against ?— Against a nail —Take 
it to the tailor towards evening, but do not pay him for 
mending it, as he owes me about ten roubles.— On the 
right there was a river flowing, and on the left a rano-e of 
mountains was seen.-What did he pay for the horse which 
he bought for his daughter?— It cost him about £300 
Does it match his other horse in size?— It matches his 
other horse Loth in size and colour.— If you want to wash 
yourself turn up your sleeves to the elbow.— Have you been 
staying long in town ?— Since the 5th November.— Has 
your brother made an offer to our neighbour’s daughter ?— I 
know that he is in love with her, but I cannot say whether 
he has made her an offer.— What did they prize him for ? 
For diligence.— Has the tailor been here ?— Yes, the tailor 

came here two hours ago.— Put the bracelet on the table 

It is lying on the chest of drawers.— What price are these 
cigars ?— Threepence each.— Did he get leave of absence 
from school for a long time ? — ^For two days. 


Exebcise CXXVIL 

Is your brother tall ?— He is about my miele^s size*— We 
have snow still lyiug iix March, but in southern countries 
about this time the fields are covered with grass.— Where 
did this little dog rush to after the kitten ? — He rushed 
after it under the table. — What is your nucleus age ?— He 
is getting on to fifty. — Whither did he throw the stone? 
He threw it into the water. — ^What did you hear about him ? 
I do not like to say of people that which I have not seen 
myself, but only heard. — These panes are so dirty that 
light can hardly come through (npOHiiKaTB) them.— After 
having crossed the bridge, they had to jump across a deep 
ditch. — In whose memory is this monument erected? — -In 
memory of the great general Koutousoff.— When will he 
be at your house ? — In five days*’ time. — Tlirough whom 
did this unpleasantness arise (BiIiiiTn) ?— Tlirough him. 
What are they doing ? — They are play ing at cards. — Whom 
do you take as your instructor? — Your former teacher. 
Was he wounded? — Yes, he was wounded in tlie leg/ 
Whom do you take as your witness ? — I take you as my 
witness. — What is your brother doing now ?— He took a 
situation as clerk. 


SIXTY^THIED LESSON* 

UlecTB^ecATB TpcTiii YpoiiB. 
PeEPOSITIONS GoVEBNING the iNSTBUMEHTAn. 

Beyond, behind, 3a* 

In answer to the question 

Where? 

The sea is beyond the hills. Mope 3a ropaMn. 

1 stand behind the house* a ctoh) sa aumumi. 



Oh w-hose 

The delay is caused by him alone. 

One hears nothing foi' the noise. 

Why did you not come ? 

Because it was impossible. 


ACCOUNT? 

3a HHMi ocTaudBKa. 

3a niyMOMi QiiHerd ne c.i6mno. 
3a Hta TBi lie npiiiaei'B ? 

3a Tto TO He.!B3fl. 


At what? 


He was sitting at his work. 
He was sitting at his meal. 


Oh^ CHAiit 3a padoTOH). 
Oe-B CHAto 3a CToaoMB. 


Behind oh aetee, whom oe what ? 


Walk behind me. 

Shot after shot is heard. 
He went to find a doctor. 


CTYnaihe 3a Mndm. 

C.i^mreH'B Bb'iCTpta sa biIictp^aomb. 
Ohb noiu&i'B 3 a aoktopomb. 


Foil \THAT PURPOSE ? (usod instead of Aja). 


Why are you here I 
On my own business. 


3 a H'tM'B TBI 34 'tCB. 
3a CBOUMB A'llOAIB, 


Over, on, upon^ 

The bird hovers over her nest. 

I experienced it myself. 

The rock overhangs the water. 

He gets the upper hand of him. 

We laughed at him. 

They gained a victory over the 
enemy. 

Under, miclerneatli, 

The bird built her nest beneath the 
roof. 

The dog is lying under the table. 

He is known by the name of Smith. 
He stood at the foot of the hill. 

She was under his protection. 


Ila^E. 

IlTuna .jeTaei-b Ha^-B rn'fesAOM'B. 
fl hchbitIib ^to naA-B coOdio. 

Ciia-ia BiiicTauiLiacB iiaAi. boaoh). 

Ohb depexB BepxB iiaA'B HaMB. 

Mbi CM'j&a.mcB naA^ hiimb. 

Ohii OAepiKajH hoG'^af naAB Henpia- 
xaieaix. 

Hoai, (implying rest). 

HxiiiAa CBHaa rn-fisAo hoab Kpilimefi. 

Codaita .leaiiiTB hoab ctoaomb. 

Ohb BSBlcxeiiB noAT) ii.)ieneMB IIlMtixa. 
OnB CToiiB noAB ropoio. 

Ona dBua doa'b er6 aaumiofo. 



In front of, before. 


There is a garden before the house. 
He stood in front of me. 

He has the preference over him. 

He woke up before daylight. 

Between 5 among, amidst. 


He is sitting between us. 

Tiie difference between good and 
evil. 

Among plants some are medicinal 
and stnne poisonous. 

During business hours he did not 
like talking. 

In the meantime. 

Whilst. 

With, 

He rode with a guide and I without 
one. 

Come t(» us with your wife. 

He did it with our assistance. 

Finance borders on Germany. 

I congratulated him on his birth- 
day. 

I do not know him at all. 

I have no money by me. 

Yes, sir ; no, sir. 


IIpcAT., nepefli., (implying 
rest). 

llepoAT* AOMOMX naxd.^iiTCfl ca^T*. 

OUT) CTo/uT. ripCAO Mlldio. 

OiiT) hmiWi. iipeHMymecTBo npe/i'E 
HHMT., 

Oh^ npocHyJtcfl upeAi* paBCBiroM-b. 

Mem (implying 

rest). 

OhI* CnitHT'b MeJKAY HflMH. 

Pasaihie mohjay ^o^pom-b h sjiomij. 

M6kaY PMTeniflMH iiaxdAflTca it1}.ie6- 
nblfl H flAOBHTBIil. 

Mo'/Kay A'fj-ioMX oiri. «e iiodikii pasro- 

BapHBaTB. 

MthKAY TliMT*. 

McJKAY KaKt. 

Ci>, (opposed to C)e3i»). 

Ofl’B 4 xaJix CT> npoBOJisfiTMiirB, a a 603^ 
npoBOJKfixaro. 

npi'tsHtfiiiTe KT» iiaMT* c'b jkch6io. 

Oll'B CAiliU'E sflTO C-B HihueiO IIUMOmBIO 
4>prmnia rpaHHHHTTb cb repMfuiiiuL 
a noBAPHBiM’B erd co A^durB erd po/U- 

Adniff. 

a erd bobc'Bm'b ae anrao. 

Co Rindio a<?hot'b Hto. 

Aa-CT*; irlJT'B-c'B. 


PuEPOSITIOW GoTEUNING the PBEEOSmOSAL. 
In, at, B-b (implying rest). 


I live in London. 

He is endowed with great capacities. 


a BTb .IdHAOil’i. 

Bb bcm’B Oo.ibmia cnocdOnocTH. 
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He is in debt. 

He was caught in tbe actof stealing. 
At the head of the army. 

He is invited. 

We were made fools of. 

He stood before ladies with his hat 
and gloves on. 

He wears spectacles. 

He came in the beginning of the 
■year, , . 

What o'clock is it ? 

Just struck nine. 

Just upon two o'clock. 

Between twelve and one. 

He arrived in the early part of 
September. 

There will be a fine harvest this 
year. 

On, upon. 

He is lying on a sofa upstairs. 

He has been at sea. 

There are stars in the heavens. 

I am in the seiwice. 

The soldier is on sentry duty. 

We were in the open air. 

Last week. 

He saw a good many things in his 
lifetime. 

About, concerning, 

He spoke about me. 

He writes upon the war. 

A three-legged stool. 

He came about holiday-time. 

After, according- 

On entering church. 

After the death of Alexander, 


Oh’b bi* ^o.irSx'B. 

Oh'b ndihiaii’B b'b BopoucTB'fi. 

Bo r.iaBi BoiicEa. 

Ofl-B noBBaH'B B-B rdcm 
Mbi ocmiucB B-B ^yparitiX'B. 

Ofl'B CToa-iB nepe4'B 4aMaMii b-b 
H Kb nepHaxKax'B. 

0Kb o*rKax'B. 

Ob^ npilsxa^'B b-b roga. 

KoxdpBifi BacB. 

Bb Habra'S ^ecaxBiil. 

BTopdii BB Hcxo^lj. 

Bb nepBOMB nacy. 

Ohb BprkxaiB bb nepBBixB HKC.!axB 
ceaxadpH. 

Bb B^inemaeMB TOjif dyAeiB xopu- 
niaa ffiaxBa. 

Ha, (implying rest). 

Ohb CH^tiTB Ha BepBxy ua ^SBaHk. 
Ohb c4y;Kn.iB iia Mop'k. 

Ha Hod'S sB’kgBi. 
fl HaxoJKycB Ha c-iyjKdt. 

Co-igaTB CTodxB Ha HacaxB. 

Mbi 6bi.m na Bos^yx't. 

Ha npdHLioii iieAls^rt. 

Ohb BBg'to Mnoroe na cboc^mb BtKy. 

0 . 

Ohb roBopiiiB o(5o Mn-k, 

Ohb niiuieiB o Boiiirt. 

Cxy.iB 0 xpexB HoiiiEaxB. 

Obb npi'kxa.i’B o npuBguBKaxB. 

Bo. 

Ho BXd^’fe bb BdpBKOBB. 

Ho CMepxn A-ieKcan^pa. 
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The son inherited the estate from Cwnii no orn'B nac.itaoBa.i-B 
his fathei’. 

She hiinented her late husband. Oiia luaKa-ia no cboom-b Myarfe. 

In my opinion. Ho MirlJ. 

Near; in the time of, llpii. 

St. Petersburg lies near the mouth IICTcpOypr^ npn ycxB'fe IIgbiIi. 
of the Neva. 

A parcel was sent with the letter. Hpri nnCbM'fj oinpuBjena nociJuKa. 

He is a servant of mine. Ont npa Mirfi wiaio^eM'b. 

This happened in my presence. 9 to c^y*m^iocb npii wnlj. 

In the reign of Alexander the IIpii A.'ieKcrin4P'B BropdM'b 0CB0C)0;K4e- 
Second the peasants were freed mil KpoCTbane. 

from serfdom. 

He was present at the taking of the On^ SbUTi npn BBfiTin Kp'SnocTH. 
fortress. 

He sliudders at the bare idea of it. Oh'b cojparaoTca npn miIicjii o tomI). 
He is at liis hour of death. Ou'b iipii CMopTii. 

To take shelter, ynphiiniThcir, p. a. yKpMThcij. 

To be exposed, C noABepraTi,c», J govern the 
( noABopnr yihca, 3 dative. 
To shudder, Co,^paraTi>c}i; p. a. copper- 

HyThCJi. 

To establish, ynpciKAJiTh; p. a. yupo4[iiTb. 

To view, OooaphiiaTh, p, a. ooo.'iiiliTB. 

To take a stroll, UpoxaHaiuaThca no, with the 
dat. 

To reign, i^apoTBOBaTB. To march, 114 x 1 !. 

To labour, Tpy 4 HX 6 CB. To be situated, naxo4nT)E.c/i. 

Tile besieger, ocaaurnoii^lii. The besieged, oca;K4{‘inn>iri. 

Want, ne 4 neTuT 0 K'i). Superfluity, n3.unire(!Ti{0. 

Willingness, oxdxa. Experiment, dnwxx., 

A dispatch, 4eneiua. A declaration, oObiiiucnie. 

A medium, cpeaiiiia. A brink, Kpaii. 

A table of contents, orJiaB-ieiile. A preface, npiMnaioBic. 

Augustus, ABrycTi, Tiberius, TnOepUl. 

A consul, Koncy.i'b. Bernard, r>cpiiap 4 ‘B. 

Fasces, op;f4ia Kap^xeabiiMB. 
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Exeecise OXXVIIL 

Have you been out of town to-day ? — "Noy I could not go 
out on account of tbe rain. — Why did you not go in a 
eoaeli then f — Because coaches were not to be had.- — Have 
you been sitting down along time at drawing ?— For about 
an hour. — What were they talking about at dinner ?— That 
after the despatch the declaration of war will follow.— Are 
the things you sent for brought? — ^They will be brought in 
an hour, — Hold the umbrella over my head, because both 
my hands are occupied. — What are you labouring over? 
I am making an experiment on this medicine. — -Do not 
stand on the brink of the precipice, or you will fall into it. 
With whom were you at his house.- — ^With two friends. 
Where were you at the time it rained.- — I took shelter under 
the porch.— On what pretext did he leave the room.— He 
left on the pretext that an organ was playing under the 
window. — *Were the bescigers standing a long time close 
on to the town. — For about a month. — Where is your 
market situated ? — In the square in front of the clmreh. 
Lictors were marching in front of the consul carrying the 
fasces.— What were you doing before dinner ?— I was taking 
a stroll in the town.— There is a medium between want and 
superfluity. — We are now hovering (naxo^HTBca) between 
fear and hope. — ^With willingness and diligence one succeeds 
in everything ; but without those qualities all efforts are 
useless.— Of what crime is he accused — He is accused of 
theft. 

Exeecise CXXIX. 

Is it true that you were walking in the garden without 
a hat and without boots ? — No, I was walking with my hat 




and boots on. — ^In tbe beginning of winter it is still dark 
at balf-past four in the morning, but in the beginning of 
suminer daybreak begins soon after two.- — Are horses sold 
here every day ?—No^ only in the first days of each month. 
At the very idea of the danger to which his son was 
exposed he shuddered. — From what spot did you view the 
suburbs of the town ?— From the hill. — When did you 
ascend the Mount St. Bernard ?— Last week. — Is the fire- 
wood burning in the stove?— Yes^ but badly; one should 
put (nopojKfe) some fresh dry wood on.— Who reigned 
after the death of Augustus ?— Tiberius.— For whom are you 
in mourning ?— For my parents. — Is there a table of eon- 
tents to the book ? — Yes, and there is also a preface.— How 
many legs has this stool ? — ^Three, — Did this luippeii before 
witnesses. — No, without them, — When was the Senate first 
established in Russia ? — In tbe reign of Peter the Great. 
Are there any paintings (3KftBoniici>)on the walls and ceiling 
of that church ?— Yes, the walls and ceiling are painted by 
the celebrated French artist, Horace Veniet, 


SIXTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

ineCTI>/5CcAT7> HCTBcpTLIU Ypoia. 

Words which govern by means of prepositions may be 
divided into compound and simple words. 

A. Compound verbs, as also their derivatives, are ge- 
nerally followed by the same preposition as the one pre- 
fixed to them, provided that it is susceptible of being used 
separately. 



Entry into tlie bouse is prohibited. 
The superintendence of this matter 
is entrusted to me. 

The descent down the hill is very 
steep. 


BxoA'b wh 40>n> sanpemem*. 

Ha43dp’B HaAT> kiiMi> nopy’jen^ mh^. 

Cxo4^ c% ropu o^eiib Kpym 


Compound verbs with inseparable prefixes, Le, those 
which modify the meaning, require after them some sepa- 
rable preposition whose meaning is allied to that of the 
verbal prefix ; such are : 


requires oiM : H3daBHTB otb d’BAili, to deliver from trouble. 

: „ C5 .* HHSJerlJTb CB BHCOT^i, to fly down from a height. 

; „ Kd : no^OHTu kt* AoMy, to draw up to the house. 

„ cs ; no^HHTB C'B noiy, to lift from the floor. 

„ m: no^nflXB Ha B634yx'B, to lift up ia the air. 

; „ Hepe3S: nepeiiiu Hepes'B moctb, to go over the bridge. 

„ K5 ; npiiiTU K'B 4Pyry, to come to a friend. 

„ CKeosh: upoUTU CKB03b ordflB, to pass through fire. 

„ na : paSJlOMiixB iia ^acxu, to break to pieces. 

,, m : pasM’fiiaaxB no ynaMi, to place in the corners. 


B. Of the simple words governing by means of prepo- 
sitions the most important are : 


Govehning the Genitive. 

With H3E.— Adjectives in the superlative degree, mi- 
merals, as also the pronouns BcaEi., Kaat^tiit, HHoa, MHorie, 

II 


MS require es : 

MO:':.' 

99 

do; 

3a ■■ ■ 

99 

3a : 

''' 

99 

%m : 

m 

99 

m ; 

Eads 

99 

mds 

Oms 

99 

oms 

nods 

99 

mds 

Co 


CO : 


BHecTif Bo 40’‘^'B, to bring into the house. 

40iixii do 40 Myj to go as far as the house. 

3aiixn 3d yro.i'B, to go round the corner. 

HSdpuxB tm MHoJKecxBa, to select from a quantity. 
na'fixaxB, m iwe-iB, to run on a shoal. 

Ha43npaTB mds 4'kiOM^, to superintend an affair. 
OToUxM oms cxo.ia, to withdraw from a table. 
no4^iO}Kiixb nods cyKHo, to lay under a cloth, 
coiixii cb ropBi, to descend a hill. 
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iii)KOTopi>Te^ when they denote a iiumher from which a se- 
lection is made: 


iis'i* y’fieinucSB'jb, 
.Jy'jmiti ii3i» BC'lfJX'B. 

OAMH'b M3'fi AByx’i> Ty^a. 

BTopoii H3'i. mixTj 6 y 4 en> iiarpaJK-. 
/teirL. 

BciiKili H3^ iiaci. moskcw 6wti> re- 
p(5eri>. 

Miiorie niixi. Jiim/wnci) jku 3 hh. 
HISKOTopwe H 8 'B c-iyiuaxeaeii Siupe- 
Maaii. 


The most diiiicent of all pwpils. 

The best of all. 

One of the two will go there. 

The seeond of them will be re- 
warded. 

Every one of us may be a hero. 

Many of them lost their lives. 

Some of the listeners began to 
slumber. 

With 0Tb. — ^Noiins designating protection against some- 
thing. 

A cloak for the rain. on 405K4*t. 

A sludter from a storm* IlpncTaniiiue on d^pn. 

A medicine for fever. ^'BKiipc'i'uo on 4Hiopa4KH. 

Governing the Dative. 

With Kb, — Nouns and verbs denoting movement towards 
an object. 


I am going to him. 

He applied to me. 

This letter is to my father. 

He has a great propensity for music. 
He is appointed as secretary to him, 


il H4y in noMy. 

Oin> oOpaTiiiCH KO mhIj. 

9X0 IinCBMO K'b MOCMy OTUy. 

y nerd C) 04 i>maa oxdxa ki> MyoMK'k 
Oin. iiarniii'ieHb k'i> iimiy i«» caifpo- 
xapii. 

Nouns denoting' some pleasing or uupleasing disposition 
of mind towards an object. 

Love and reverence towards parents. Aioddub h no’ixdiiio irjb po4iire.ifi \ri>. 
Hatred of lying. Ileiiaimcri) Ko ./Uim. 

Obs, 1. — Verbs from which these nouns are derived govern 
the aeciisative without a preposition. 

To love and revere- parents, .^foOirrb ii no^iiituxb po4iixc.!Cii. 

To hate lying. IleiiuBUA'Uxb .loaib. 
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Govbening the Acchsatite, 

With B^.— The subst^^ Bl&pa, ^ faith/ and its deri- 
vatives BhpoBaxB^ Bipyiomii, Bi^poBaaie, when speaking of 
some spiritual object. 

FaitB in Christ. sipa bo XphctA 

I believe in one God the Father. B'fepyH) bo e4ilHaro Bora OTaA 

Wi^^ expressive of a movement of 

feeling or passion^ as : ynOBaiB, ‘ to trust / neroj^OBaxh, " to 
be indignant/ 3i65cTBOBaTB, ^to bear malice/ poniaTB, Uo 
murmur / cIiTOBaTh, * to lament / and the common verbs-— 
na 4 taTBca, to hope / noiaraxhca/'to relj/ miioBaxhca or 
njaKaTBca^ ‘^to complain / cep^uxBca or rHiBaTbcaj "to be 
angry / as also their derivatives. 

He murmurs at his fate. Out poniaeT'B na 

To murmur at one’s fate is a failing PdnoT'& aa cy4B0^— y4'ii'& cjaOMX’B. 
of the weak-minded. 

He compiains of you. On-b HiAiyeTca na Bac^. 

The complaint about you is already Hia JoSa na Baci» y no^asA 

delivered in. 

■Goveehing the Insteuhentae, ■: 

With na^'B.— Nouns and verbs , denoting superiority^ 
power or triumph : 

He has power over his subjects. Oh-b HmleT’E BiacTB Ha^b cboiImh 064- 

^aHnbiMH, 

He laughed at the stupid persons. Oh'B CM'kaJca Ha^b r.iyabiMH. 

He gained a brilliant victory over Oh’B 04ep;EH.n» fuecxanjiyro mGtxY 
the enemy, Ha^’b fienpifiTe.ieM’b, 

With GB. — ^All reciprocal verbs : 

They fought the enemy. Ond cpaaiaiHCb Cb HenpidiejeMb. 

We correspond with him. Mbi HepeniicWBaeMca cb uasib. 
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Words designating comparison or resemblance# 

IL' compared me to him. Oii'b cpauiiiiiT* mch/i Ch inim, 

Tiie resemblance to him was strik- CxoACl’Ba C'Jb HliMT» 0li.iO iiopaanTeaBno. 

GoVEENINa THE PEEEOSmOlSrAn CAvSE. 


With 0. — Verbs expressing a mental act, commnnieation 
of ideas, expression of feelings, as also their derivatives : 


I have heard of that. 

We read about tlie war. 

She is auxiijus about her son* 

Her grief for hei' son was excessive. 

To fight a duel, 

To fight with swords, 


a c.ibima.i’B 0 TOM'S. 

Mw OBoiiirfe. 

Ona CesnoKuHTca o cboomi* ciJiii'fe. 

Ea ne*ja.ji) o cwirlJ 6i>i.ia bo^juku. 

/JpaxLGft iia Avini, na noc- 
411 nd?. 

EwThcii ua nuiarax'i.. 


Obs. 2. — The preposition iia when used after the re- 
ciprocal verbs 6uTLca,cpa3EaTi>ca, 4paTi>ca, Ho fight,’ rocpiiros 
the name of the arm chosen for a duel to be put in the pre- 
positional plural. 


They fought a duel with pistols. 

W© fought with swords. 

■While, so long as, 
Until, so long as, 

While you are there I will finish 
the work. 

I will uot go there until everything 
is ready. 

Strike the iron while it is hot* 

As if, that, 


Oiui (‘Tp1).TJi.iiicB na nncTOJcTaxTi. 

Mu f)iuiici> un, imiurax'B. ’ 

noij^ noHy^a. 

Ilona — lie. 

IIOKa BM (Sy^CTC n oirofi'iy pa- 

Odiy. 

H lie noil ay Ty4a,uoKa Bce m 

roToiJO. 

Kyii /KcutiBo nonti ropaao. 

’By^TO, 6y,^T0 6w. 

, Kan 6y,iT0, Kairi) Sy^io om 
roBop/iT'B (5y4TO OHTi pasopii.ica 


They say he is ruined. 
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I as A him, and he is as silent as if H cnp^raHsaio erd, a out. 


he did not hear me. 

Have you heard of Ms becoming a 
maniac? 

Is it possible I 
To arise. 

To let out. 

To move from* 

To be in a reverie. 

A poor-box. 

Cattle breeding* 

Suitable. 


uaKTE* 6y4to 6 m eb c.iLim iit'b Meml. 
BM «JT0 OH'S noM'fima.ica ? 

I>y4T0 (Si.1 ? 

npOHCXOAHTB, p. a, npOHSOilTlS. 
BwnycKaTB, p, a. BiiiriycTaTB. 
CABHr^TB, p. a. CABi^Hym 
MenxaTB o, with the prep. c. 
flutHK’B pa <5^40^11. 

Gkotobcmctbo. 

IIpHr64H3>iii. 


Exeecise OXXX. 

What are you buildiug this slied for ? — For (keeping) 
firewood. — Are these grounds suitable for cattle breeding ? 
No, the soil here is everywhere unfertile, but the lands over 
the river are capable of agriculture. — Out of what did the 
quarrel arise ?— Frona his letting the goldfinch out of the 
cage. — Make (nsBieKaTb) all possible use of the talents with 
which nature has endowed you. — Of what are these beautiful 
flowers made ?— Of wax. — Of how many battalions is this 
regiment composed?- — Of three. — Where did you take 
shelter from the rain ? — Under a tree.— If you wish to get 
rid of your cold, and, what is more important, of the 
frequent visits of your doctor, do not go out of doors in 
damp weather. — ^Whicli of these two stones did he move 
from this spot ?--^The one which is three paces from us* 
The journeymen returning from their work entered the 
church which stands by the river. — After turning round 
the corner, he came to a poor-box and dropped in a silver 
coin. — ^We have goods of Russian manufacture which are 
sold for English ones. — -What was he angry with him fot* ? 
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For not answering to him his question.— How long shall 
you wait? — I shall wait till it is finished ; I shall not go 
until everything is finished. 

Exercise CXXXL 

Can you change me this note into small money ? — I have 
no small change myself. — -Is this novel translated into 
English? — No, it is translated only into French. — Whom 
does she resemble ? — Her mother. — This kind nurse looks 
after the children and tends upon their sick mother. — -Have 
they built a hay-loft over the shed ?— No, but in a short 
time they will build one.— Did you compare tlui translation 
with the original ? — Yes, and I find it very good. — ^On 
whom lies the responsibility for losses in (npii) the sale of 
goods ? — ^ All the fault lies on him. — Can he play tlie flute? 
He can play different instruments.— In what language is 
this Bible written ?— In Hebrew. — What did you ask him 
about ?— I asked him what he is in a reverie about.— Have 
you picked up the pins from the floor ?— I do not sec 
a single pin on the floor. — Have you cut tliis pie into 
pieces?— Yes, I have cut it into four pieces. — Is it true 
that your brother has killed the ofilcer who ofFeiuled your 
sister? — ^My brother fought him a duel with pistols, but 
he did not kill him, he only wounded him in the arm. 


SIXTY-FIFTH LESSON/ 
niecTi>,^ecOTj> nirai YpoKs, 

Position of Woiins. — (PasMkineHie Cjiobt>). 

Among modern languages the Eussian is conspicuous for 



OBkS. 1. — The predicate or even a subordinate word may 
take the first place for the sake of emphasis. 

a B’lepa m TertTpi&. I teas in the theatre yesterday. 

Bo # p a H J][ in a Or.UT). I have been to 


Obs, 2,— The subject is placed after the predicate and at 


its clearness and simplicity. Although it possess by means 
of its inflexions great facilities for inversion and trans- 
position, it has totally discarded the rhetorical contrivances 
of the ancients. Its periods, however long, are never in- 
volved, and the sequence of the different parts of speech is 
at once direct and logical. This result, however, is attended 
without any rigid or inelastic formality. 


Its flexibility is shown by the following examples, in 
which the meaning is in no wise affected by transposition : 

a pa3roBi!pnBa.n* eh hhmT) o ero I conversed with him about his 

iaXT*. affairs. 


This may be rendered also : 

PasroBapHBai'B a c'b HHMTi o ero 
Ct. hum'l a paaroBapiiBa.f'B o ero A'S-iax-B. 
O /{'Liaxii ero n c% hhm^ paBroBapaBa^n. 
C-i. humi* 0 ero pa3F0BapHBa.ii> a. 


The natural order of words in an affirmative or negative 
proposition is as follows : 


The first place is oeenpied hy the subject (uope^Kauiee) 
and its adjuncts, if any, and the second by the predicate 
(cKasyeMoe) followed by its adjuncts, if any. 

Bon* coTBopif.r& Mipi) B'B mecTB God created the world in six days, 

II ‘lejOBtKa no d^paay CBoeMy a and man after his own image. 

aoAoOiio. 
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the end of a clause when it is desired to give to the subject 
a greater prominence* 

Bee Ti’O MM coTDopfa God created all we behold. 

Adjectives employed as epithets precede the noun ; 

npiw6K(iMB yMGU^K^ 'lUTaeT'B ko 4^3- The diligent scholar reads useful 
HMJI KHHrH. books. 

Adjectives employed as attributes or as surnames follow 
the noun: 

3 TO (ecTb) A'lno Addpoe. 

Ero CMHTruorb mg^ob'&kom'b d^aro- 


This is a good act. 

He is considered to be a sensible 


The apposition follows the substantive to which it refei’S : 

Kdioc'B l> 04 dccKiji, 04Miri> H3'i) CGMi'i The Colossus of Ehodes, one of the 
My 4 ecT> CB'bTU, CbLi'b Bbi.inT'b H3Tb soven woiiders of tlie world, 

dpoiiBW. was made of bronze. 

The adverb precedes the verb ; the complement follows 
the word to which it refers ; words of circumstance follow 
those which determine them : 

Even the most sagacious do not 
^ways see an escape from dii- 


H yMiililimia HC-ioBte no BcerAa 
BimT-b b^ixoat* Hst saipyA* 


HduiB. 


Acuities* 


‘When two or more detei'minative words come together, 
first the determinative, then the demonstrative pronoun, and 
lastly the numeral or adjective precede the substantive, 

BC'B 5 th ndpBMH MliCTd yjivd 3d- All these first seats are already 
HflXM. taken. 

Demonstrative, possessive, indefinite and definite pro- 
nouns precede the substantive. 

9Ta Kfliira mol This book is mine. 

Moil dparb SAopdB'B. My brother is well. 

KaKoli-TO AOM-b ropMT'B. Some house is on fire, 

Bncb aomi. ropuT^, The whole house is on fire* 
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Subordinate clauses follow those on wliieh they depend 
either in the way of meaning or syntactical connexion : 

CKa>Kn dp^Ty, HTO 3aBTpa dy^yT^ ro- Tell my brother that to-morrow 
CTH, KOTOPMX'B HyHJHO xopoiuo there will be guests who must 

npmite, OHB He xoneTi. be well received, if he wishes 

npocJiIiTb not to pass for an uncivil man. 

The relative pronouns KOTopwi or kou, ^ who, which/ in 
the genitive precede the substantive of the subordinate 
clause when the former is without a preposition : 

Te.iOBto, KOToparo c.iOBaM’L moh- A man whose words one may be- 
HO B’hpHTB. lieve. 

Kiiira, K 0 d a co^epjKaHie JK)doniJiT- A book whose contents areinterest* 
HO. ing. 

Obs. 3. — In the same instance, however, the substantive 
with a preposition precedes the relative pronoun : 

UejOBlrf>, Ha cjosa itOToparo mm A man on whose words we may 
MdjKCM^ no-iO/Kimca. rely, 

Cxpaiia, BX npe4'kiax'i> K 0 T (5 p 0 ii MM A country in whose limits we 
HinBeMT*. dwell. 

In interrogative sentences the order varies somewhat from 
the English, inasmuch as the word which conveys the pur- 
port of the question takes the first place : 

Cti dpaTOMT* JiE BBi roBopH4H? Have you spoken to the brother ! 

Hlrri), C'B cecTpoii. No, to the sister. 

Ee c4m h ill MBi BHHOBUTM HU- Have we not ourselves to blame for 
uiiiX'B HecHaCTiax’B t our misfortunes ? 

Obs. 4. — Interrogative sentences expressing participation 
"oaimenee with the conjunction H. 

H OH'B xaMT* dw.n>? Was he there too ! 

H TaMi* omi Cbli'I) ? Was he also there ? 

M TO OHB saiieTB? Does he know even that I 

Obs. 5.— In asking a question, when one is convinced of 





i 
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the contrary of the fact implied, the sentence hegins with 
; the interrogative adverb paani : 

PasB't itowen. lOMiifc apOBBcrf Can man go tlirough Ufa without 

Bcio JKII3IU) Oesi) Ttlpfi ? sorrow? 

I Obs. B.— To express doubt tbe sentence begins with the 

: interrogative adverb neyjKeJiH, ymean. 

HeyHtcJH eme ne ^to bh Do you not yet see that you cannot 

ne Momete sacTiiBHTb HacB B'fe- make us believe such stories, 

i piiTb TaK6ii ck43K’£ 

A question may be expressed by a mere stress of tbe 
voice on a particular word, without any interrogative par- 
tide: 

Bbi B'lppii p;i3f^ibii CTaitfiirBl Did yo?/. break the gloss yostenlBy ? 

Ili.r BBtvpii pusd/uH CTaKun'&l Did you break the glass 

Obs. 7. — Wlien the interrogaiive danse follows an 
affirmative one, the particle Jiii is retained : 

‘ a Hiejaio 3n<m, toT. JfHoirt TaMT,? I want to know whether he was 

there ? 

Obs. 8. — ^When it is sought to draw atiicniion to tlie 
particular thing requiring an answer, the interrogative 
word is placed after the circumstantial danse. 

Bbb jindrnx'b Kyn^oniiBix'B nM7> KnHr%, 

EOTopyio oiH) noAnpiirh 
B'b iKHBnii CKoJbKO BM ycirkui Bill- 
CTpOUTB R03,lyirHII>IX'& 3aMK0B7> 
niieacie, nejKwii bm oKOiniaTait- 
; no noce.iu.uici) bb niinrlmineii B^i- 

1 meU CKpuMiioii odcTaiidBiili? 

I To forebode, to foretell, 

Is the owl a bird of good omen I 
No, it is of ill omen, 

L 


Which book did lie give him of the 
many he bought ? 

How many castles in the air have 
you had time to make in your 
lifetime, before you fuially set- 
tled down in your present 
humble position ? 

Upe^H^'^niaTh. 

Xopdinaa jih npfMB'BcTnngn coBdl ? 

lllrr't), onfi /lypnaa iipeAirfiCTiiHga. 
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To use bad words, 
To come to blows, 
To separate, n. v., 
To be wroth with— 


To dress (wounds). 

To rejoiu (in speaking). 

To argue, cndpiiTB. 
Superstitious, cyeBtpnwt, 
A cuckoo, KyKymKa, 


BpaHimca, p. a. noopaaimcfi. 
IIo^paTM, p. a. 

PacxodiiTkca, p. a. pa30UTiicb. 
Beitb bt> cepjcaaxT» Ha, with 
the aee. 

HepeBiisMBaiB, p, a. nepeBas^TB, 
Boapa/KaTb, p. a. BoapaniiTb. 

To pass through, npoxo^iixB. 
Bruised, flsSimiiL 
Simpleton, cpocTas'B. 


Exeebise CXXXII. 


One fine morning two peasants, John and Peter, were 
ont walking together, and, while passing through a wood, 
heard the ery of a cuckoo for the first time. ^‘'Tlie cuckoo 
is a bird of goodomen/’ said the superstitious John. ^^Her 
cry foretells something lucky for me ; at least a purse full 
of money."'^ — And why to thee rejoined Peter, who was 
not wiser than John. I do not know why the cuckoo 
should foretel. liicdv to thee alone. I am somewhat older and if 

a better man than thou art, and I am sure her cry will bring 
me luck.'’ Instead of enjoying the beauties of the morning 
they began to argue, and then to use bad words. After 
some quarrelling they came to blows, and at length the two 
friends separated, both very much bruised and wroth with 
each other. On the following day they met at the doctor^s, 
and whilst he dressed their wounds, they recounted to him 
how the quarrel arose (npoii30iTii), and asked him for whose 
benefit the cuckoo really had cried. The doctor laughed and 
said: “ Shecried for the benefi.t of neither of you, you simple- 
tons, butfor mine, because you have come to me to be treated, 
and will have to pay me for my treatment and medicine.” 



dlXTY-SIXTH LESSON. 
IIIccTB^teciiTB mecTofi ypoia. 

Position OS' Words {Continued). 

In an imperative clause the first place is occupied by the 
verb, followed by the complement and its adjuncts. 

HuTauTe KHHry, Kox^pyio bm cerd^na Read the book which you bought* 

. KyiiMH. , , 

Obs. L— The personal pronoun precedes the verb in th^ 
iniperativ'e only for the sake of pointing out contrast or 
opposition. 

Bbi ocTaBaliTCCB 34to, a fl noIi4;f You remain here, and I will go 
AOMoU. home, 

Obs. 2. — ^The personal pronoun or the subject follows 
the verb when the imperative is employed instead of the 
potential or subjunctive mood. 

C^'kiaii ko a, BC'fi iia Menii iianaAjrT't. Were T to do this, everybody would 

attack me, 

When the imperative is formed by means of the con- 
junctions riycTf) or nycnaib ‘ lot/ the subject may be placed 
between nyciB and the verb. 

riycTB .uu4» roBopax'B. Let them speak. 

Tlycidii onx npdcnxi. Let him ask. 

Obs. 8. — But the conjunction 4 a is never separated from 
the verb in the imperative, 

4a CBto. 


Let there be light I 
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Tlie auxiliarj and cxaTB, nsnally placed before ad- 
jeetivesj participles or the infinitivej come after them when 
to the compoimd verb an adverb, conjunction or other ad- 
junct is added. 

a ay rOTOBB I shall be ready. 

a CTany padoiaTB. I shall begin to work. 

CKopo roTOB'B <5y^y. I shall be ready soon. 

CKdpo padoxaii CTiiny. I shall sooa begin to work. 


Ohx a{e 6 h c4'kTa,n> 5 to 
Out. t 0 6 u 

Eiiy laiiH (5 m noc-iyiiiaTBCfl. 

CAto.n> .in dti om.? 
IIOieBHO A H ()bl (5iIi.io ? 


He, however, would do it. 

He would do it himself. 

He ought to have obeyed neverthe- 
I 

Would he do S 
Would it be useful! 


The following extract will serve to illustrate the fore- 


going rules, 

Bi» .iiiTepaT;fp'B Kajiqaro Hap64a ecxt 
CBOii ueaiiKie 4164H. 

Ka;K4i>ih Hapu^i* C'h r(5p40CT&K> yKasH- 
Baers iia HeM^drn»x^ H 3 ()paHHH- 
KOBT) BT* 6 ( 5 ineM'& Kpyry cbohx’l 
aHxepaTypHMX'B 4tae.ieil, n na- 

BBIBUeT^ HXTi Be.IllKHMH nOTOM;f, 
HTO oim CToax^ Bilime Bcerd OKpy- 
Kfiiomaro EXT), noTOM^, hto iixt 
4ijaTe.ii»H0CXB ne yKiaABisaexca bi 
tIj paMKE, KoxdpBia c.iy- 
jKaxi* ecTdcxBeiiHoio rpan uaeio 4 . 1 a 
4 toe.II)nOCTH BX1. COBpcMeHHH- 
KOBX) B codpaxili. 


There are great men in the literature 
of every nation. 

Each with pride points to a chosen 
few in the whole circle of literary 
workers, and calls them great 
because they stand higher than 
all that surround them, for the 
reason that their activity is not 
cramped within those narrow 
frames which serve as a natural 
limit for the exertions of their 
contemporaries and colleagues. 


The conjunction 6 m, by means of wbicli the potential 
mood is formed, is placed immediately after the word to 
which it refers, but the conjunctions jKe, jh, raKii, to are 
generally inserted between 5 m and the word preceding it. 
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TaKio Mom odwKnont^ifno yu.yeKuwT'b 
3a coGoio miijy, II oKpyiKuioimii 

HX7> paiiiioiuoiinnKOB?*, yjKo npa 

JKIiaiHIj IIM'B TO HCIMro- 

'‘iujTMi)noe no.ioa{e»ie, BCJr4i;cTiJio 
EOTopuro lui.nndii nnc«lLTOJi> no 
npiyponnuaoTca i;7> coiipi^MciiHofi 
mf snox'ii, a— TaK'B cKasaTii— - 
^Ir6xa HpiyponuuaeTcfl ke BeaiiKo- 
My HiicaTeiio. Er6 ijia viaeTca 
aacTywaioipeMy aa imMi, uepio^y 
M TOMy HOBOMy nOKOjlHlH) 
TepaTOpOBE, KOtopoe pa3BH.IOCl» H 
Bwpocjio no 4 'r> Honocp^S^cTBen- 
iiMM'B BihiiiiGM'fj er(5 D[poii3Be^^(i- 

nitt II upe4CTaB^iiieT'i> codojo erd 

MiKdiy* 

n. 


Such men usually dr<aw tho masses 
aftCT them, and the swarm of 
admirers surrounding them al- 
I’eady in tlnnr lifetime creatc's for 
thorn that o\e«'ptional position, in 
consequence of wlueh a great 
writer does not conform himself 
to Ilia epoch, but the epoeh—so 
to say— -conforms itself to the 
great writer. His name is given 
to the period coming after him 
and to the new generation of 
authors which has developed it- 
self and grown under the im- 
mediate intiiienco of his works 

and represents his achool. 


P. 'Polevoy 


It came to pass, 


To interrupt. 

To revive, a. v. 
To take heart, 


To extend, npocTiipm. 
To bound forth, ui'inpun 
False, no44iiBiu,ia. 
Abruptly, OTpiJiinicTO. 
Shudder, TpdueT'b. 
Concourse, cxe'Jcaie, 
Fraud, no^wdn,. 

A token, siiaKi,, 

A roar, pwKuuie. 
Gallienus, 


( O^niiK^bL 
cCdyniyocb TaK'b. 
f lIcpcoHjjtiTb, p, a* iiepcoriTB 
clfpcpwBaTb, p* a. upepiuiTb. 
OjKmuHTb, p, a. OJKinniTb. 
Ouo^paTbca, p. a. ooo^pyTbca. 

To thrill, to tremble, TpottoruTi,. 

To proclaim, o(57>/iB.n{Tb. 

Wretch, nec’iaCTnwii. 

A den, /iiwa, Gep.idra, 

Supplication, M0.n>drn 
Arena, impK7>, apdna. 

A crier, r.iauiaTau:, 

An offender, odiLvniK'b, 
Amphitheatre, aurbiiTcaTp'B, 

Salonica, CaLidiJHKa. 
i, npexopiaucit'b. 
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Exeecise CXXXIIL 


Galliemis, tlie Eoman Emperor, Iiad a beautiful wife, 
named Salonica, whom be tenderly loved. It came to pass 
that a diamond merchant sold her some false precious 
stones. Salonica discovered (saMiTUTB) the fraud, flew to 
her husband and demanded that he should punish the 
offender. ‘‘ Certainly/’ replied Gallienus, nothing is 
easier, A lion has been lately sent to me from Africa ; I 
shall have him exhibited to-morrow in the arena ; he will be 
very hungry, and — He will be very hungry !” inter- 
rupted Salonica with a shudder. Enough! not a word 
more/’ rejoined the Emperor abruptly, and calling a prm- 
torian guard he gave him an order in a low voice. On the 
following day there was a great concourse of sightseers in 
the amphitheatre at the appointed hour. The terrible roar 
of the lion was heard from the dens below. Among the 
crowd, thrilled with expectation of a favourite spectacle, it 
was said that the diamond merchant who had cheated Sa- 
lonica was about to be thrown to the lion. The sound of a 
trumpet and the voice of the crier soon stopped the general 
talk (r6Bopi>). The door of one of the dens was suddenly 
thrown open 70TB0piiTi>), and out of it was brought the 
trembling criminal pale as death and extending his arms in 
token of supplication towards Gallienus. The roaring of the 
lion grew louder and louder; the unhappy diamond mer- 
chant fell upon his knees, bowed (cEiOHikB) his head on his 
breast and covered his face with his hands. The fatal mo- 
ment arrived. The door of another den flew open (pacxBO- 
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piiTb), and lo ! from it boimded forth a— lamb. The langhter 
of the spectators somewhat revived the despairing- wretch ; 
he opened his eyes, sighed (BS^oxiiym) and took he.art 
again. Then the crier proclaimed to the crowd that 
according to the orders of Gallienus the deceiver had been 
punished in his turn with deception. Salonica giving her 
hand to her husband thanked him for the lesson. 


EHD OF PEACTICAL PAET, 





APPENDIX. 


L ETYMOLOGY.^ — CiOBOiipoESBeAeBie. 

Introduction. 

1. Alu tlie words of the Russian language are divided 
into eight parts of speech, (uacTU piun), viz: 

(1) The Substantive, iiMfi cyn:iecTBiTe.ii>noe* 

(2) The Adjective, iim npiijraraTeiBEoe. 

(3) The Pronoun, MhcTOiiMcflie. 

(4) The Verb, mroa-E. 

(5) The Adverb, nap'Me. 

(6) The Preposition, npep6rT». 

(7) The Conjunction, cofe’B. 

(8) The Interjection, MOK^OMeiie. 

E. The first four parts of speech being subject to changes 
in their terminations are called variable (ESMinHeMua), the 
four last are invariable (eeiiSMiHaeMBia), except the adverb, 
which has degrees of comparison. 

3. Words are either primitive (nepBOoSpaeibiff), or de- 
rivative (epoiiSBOAOwa). 


Prlmitites, 
image, face ; 
Bp'fcxB, to see ; 


Derivatmes.» 
jiHBEtS, face. 
sp'feBie, sight. 


4. There are no articles in the Russian language. 
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THE SUBSTANTIVE. ' : • 

5. Substantives are either proper (mmh coScTnonnoe), com- 

mon (uMH iiapniiaTC.n)noeX or collective (hm a (?or)H])riTc.n»not‘)j 
as: lIiiKOiau, 'Nicholas^; man' ; cxnAO, ^llock.' 

To all substantives belong gender, number and case. 

Gendee (po^E). 

6. There are three genders, masculine (MyjKecKiii), feminine 
(iKeimKifi) and neuicr (cpe^Hiu) 

T]|e gender of animate beings is known by their sex, and 
that of inanimate objects by their terminations. 

(1) Of the masculine are : 

CL Names of males: OTcin*, ^fldlierh ‘ laielo/ 

h. Names of inanimate and abstract objects ending in 
ii, and some in h: ca,vw ^garden'; iiOKoii, ‘^room'; iiopufun, 
*ship/ 

(2) Of the feminine are; 

а. Names of females: JKcna, Svifc^; ^ daiigliter/ 

б. Names of inanimate and abstract objects ending in a, 

n and some in h: Svater^j iiCAnni, ‘land'; BaacTi>, 

^ power.' 

(3) Of the neuter are : 

a. Names of animate beings when no distinction of gender 
is shown: ^nni, ‘ child’ ; cymecTBO, ‘ a being/ 

b. Names of inanimate and abstract objects ending in o, e, 

MB : caoBO, ^ word’; Mope, ‘ sea’ ; ‘ name.’ 

H, Some nouns denoting animate beings have a common 
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inflexion for the masculine and feminine, and are therefore 
common as to gender; such are: CHpoi^ ‘orphan;" 6po- 
Aara, "vagabond/ ^ 

8. Some nouns denoting animate beings form the femi- 
nine gender from the masculine by changing the termination 
ot the latter, as : rocrt, ‘guest/ fern. rocM; jeai., ‘hon,’ 
fern. jibsAna, 

9. As to the gender of nouns ending in h, the following 

rules are to be observed : ' ^ 

a. Common nouns denoting animate beings are masculine: 
Uapt, ‘ czar o.ieHfc, ‘ stag." 

&cept~Ms.Th, ‘mother;" ‘daughter;" CBeKpoBB, 

‘mother-in-la\v;’ and some names of animals ending in bb, 
EB, HB, JB, ^B, Tb, CB, fflB, which are feminine, as; ioma^^b, 
‘horse;’ MBimb, ‘mouse," etc. 

b. Names of abstract objects ending in b are feminine, 
as: )KH3HB, ‘ life ;" BJacTB, * power.’ 

Hxcepi—^enh, ‘ day ;" bomb, ‘ cry ;" BuxpB, ‘ whirlwind ;’ 
Aom^h, ‘ rain;" jiiBCHB, ‘pouring rain ;" nepeneBB, ‘extract;" 
and the following foreign words: cneKTaMB, ‘spectacle;’ 
napojB, ‘parole;’ ctbjib, ‘style;’ KOHipdjB, ‘control." 

e. Names of inanimate objects ending in b are feminine, 
as : E'Inb, ‘ chain ;" ^sepB, ‘ door ;’ except the following, which 

are masculine. 

ByKS^pB, ABC-book. Tbosab, nail. 

bnlletin. rocnriTfUb, hospital 

Bc%ce.ib, bill of ex- rped^Hb, comb. 

change. rpi4>e.ib, slate-pencil 

BdH3e.T&, monogram. Tpys/ib, toadstool 

BoJ4wpj>> boil. 4®roTi», tar. 


A-ibKorojii., alcohol 
A^Tapb, altar. 
BaH/iepdiBj band. 
BeBidiB, a flat, 
Bnib, billiard ball 
Bpe^eii^ drag-net. 


4<»K4b, raixj* 

MeAYAhf acorn* 
Hiidiap'j), ginger. 
Ka^en^^pjj, almanack. 
Kasiefrbj stone. 
KapToMb, potatoes. 
Kaijie^b, cough. 

Kh.«>, keel. 

KoHoncib, hemp. 
KoroT-b, claw. 

K^sbipi*, trump. 
Koid4e3b, well. 
Kopu()^B, ship. 

Hope Ob, root. 

Kocapb, mower. 
Kocxto, crutch. 
Koueiib, heart of a cab- 
bage. 

KpOiMcnb, flint. 

KpOMJiB, Kremlin. 
KpeHAG^b, cracknel, 
sack. 

Jfarepx, camp. 
ianoTB, list-shoe. 

JapB, large chest. 
.J6K0TB, elbow, 

.JdMOTB, slice. 

MnH4a^B, almonds. 
MuTKfubj calico. 
MoiiacTiIipb, convent. 
HamaTupB, nitre. 


IIOroTB, finger-nail. 
Hyjb, aero. 

OroHb, fire. 

Ilturnbipb, coat of mail. 
Henb, Stump, 
IlepMCTii^b, peristyle, 
nepiuub, shirting-ca- 
lico. 

fl^cxenb, ring. 
HncTo^b, pistol. 
KiaMeiiB, flame. 
HjtacTwpB, plaster. 
HiieTCHb, hedge. 
IIopT4>e4B, portfolio. 
HtSpuiCHB^ piston. 
IIpM*fMb, profile. 
Ilyaiiipb, bladder, 
Ilynikpbj pimple. 
nycTi^ipb, vacant land. 
llyTb, road. 

PaiiiniLib, rasp, 

PdaeuB, rhubarb, 
POM^iHb, strap, 

Pyd/iB, rouble. 

PydeJB, batlet 
PyjiB, helm. 

CdUTCUb, honey-tea. 
Cep^Ub, seraglio. 
CiauAeiiB, necklace, 
CiOBiipb, dictionary. 


CxfiBeuBj window-shut- 
ter.' . 

CTcrulih, stalk, 
(iTiixapb, Hiu'plice. 
(lyxupb, biscuit. 
Tdiuwb, poplai*. 
Tpi'iiaaib, curb. 
TpitJ'i’iub, truffle. 
Ty‘i»c.ir>, slipper, 
yr04b, coal 
ypoBeiib, level. 

linstock. 

#4ure4b, wing (of a 
house). 

tponapB, lantern. 
XM'lub, hops. 

XpyrTi'uib, crystal 
HiiliKy.ib, pair of com- 

paSH(.‘H, 

niKBdi)r,i!b, pole-bolt. 
Illmwb, a capstan* 
niTcMijaib^ atamp, 
IHanaib, sorrel 
Idedfiiib, rubbish, 
lijib, the letter b. 

Pjbj the letter 4. 
flKopB, atjchor, 
flUTapb, amber, 
flceiib, ash-tree, 
IPiMciiB, barley. 


Tie above list comprises all the most useful words. 
Ntjmbee. — ^ aaa6. 

10. There are two numbers, singular (e^iiiiCTBCiuioe) and 
plural (mnojKecTBeaHoe), each number having seven cases. 
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Casb.— 

11. There are seven cases, viz : 

(1) The Nominative the name of 

an object in answer to the question who ? ov wlmt ? 

Kto 3X0 ? who is it ? — V *1 e n m k Tj, tho pupil. 

(2) The Vocative (sBaTeiBiiwii), indicating the name of the 
object addressed : 

y*ieiiuK'6 ! dy4i> npo.ieJKeH'B. Scholar! be diligent. 

The vocative is the same as the nominative in all snb- 
stantives, except a few used in addressing the Deity, as : 
1)0 rb, FocnoAb, ^ God, Lord voeat, B 6 5 k e, T 6 c n o . 

(3) The Genitive (poAMTeibHbin), indicating possession, 
and answering to the question ? or of what ? 

Um Kii^ra? whose book 1—y*ieaHK^i, ‘the pupil^s.’ 

(4) The Dative (AaTedbiibi ii), indicating the person or thing 
to which an object refers, and answering to the question 
to whom ? or to tvhat ? 

K CKaBfyB om> ? To whom did he say 1 

y^jefl H Ky, To the pupil. 

(5) The Accusative or Objective (BiSHuxedbiihih), answering 

to the question ? or 

Kord oil'll y^iHT'b ? Whom he teaches ? 

yneHHK^. The pupil, 

(6) The Instrumental (TBopHTejMibiH), indicating tlie 
mfans or cause, and answering to the qaestion bf/ zvhoui ? 
or hi/ or icith lohat ? 

K'lJM'i) OH^ .'io0i5)i'ii? By whom is he loved ? 

y*ieHiiK<5MX>, By the pupil. 

TfJM'ii 9 X 0 naniicaao? With what is this written } 
nepoM'ii, With a pen. 



(7) The Prepositional (npeposKHwii)/ answering to th^^ 
question about whom or what? in idiom or what? on whom 
or what ? etc. 

It is termed prepositional inasmnelii as it is always pre- 
ceded by one of the following prepositions : o (061*), na, 
no, npn. 

0 KOMX 0H'& roBopte? About whom is he speaking ? 

0(5'B yHeHHK 4 About the pupil 

In nouns denoting animate beings the accusative mase. 
singular and the plural of all genders is the same as the 
genitive, and in inanimate or abstract objects like the 
nominative. 

Declbnsion or Substantives. 

12. Nouns, in i^egard to their declension ai'e classed, as 
regular (iipaBiLiEiibia) and irregular (nenpaBiyi)Hbia). 

The three declensions, according to gender, are given in 
the practical part. 

IS. Eegular nouns in respect of their similarity of in- 
flexions in the genit. dat. and instrum. cases are divided 
into two declensions, with fifteen different terminations in 
the nom., as shown in the annexed table. 

(1) To the first declension belong all nouns of the first 
ten terminations, the genit. of which ends in a, a ; dat. y, 
io ; and instrum. om'b, cmij. 

(2) To the second declension belong all nouns of the other 
five terminations, the genit. of which ends in bi, h ; dat. k, 
H ; instr. OK), eio, bh). 
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Declension op Masculine Nouns. 


Singular, 



1 

j-CjohI), 


rKOHB, 

rEapfto, 


N.j 

1 Elephant. 

^Garden. 

1 Horse. 



G. 

QoHa. 

cfua. 

Koni. 

KopaOi/i. 


D. 

Ciony. 

C£i^y» 

KOHK). 



A. 


caAT** 

KOini. 

K0pa6.!i». 


I. 

CiOIIOM^. 


KOIieM'I). 

KopaO.ie'Mi.. 


P* 

0 C,!0H'i 

0 caA’fi. 

0 EOH’fc 

0 Kopa(5.rfi. 




Plural. 



N. 

C.I0Hb% 


K6hh, 

Kopa6.ni, 


G. 

CvIOHOB^. 

caAuB'b. 

KOiiell. 

EopadieiL 


P. 

CionaMTi. 

caAHM'b. 

EOIl/lM'b. 



A. 

ClOIlOB^. 


itoinBi. 

Eopudiir. 


L 

C.ioiiaMii. 

CilAilMII. 

eohjImil 

KopatliTniH, 


P, 

0 e-ioaiix^. 

0 ca^uxT.. 

0 KOHHX'Xj. 

0 K0pa04iix'i). 



Singular. I 


Plaral. 


r repoii. 

C noKoiij 

rrepdii, 

(HoKon, 

N."' 

( Hero. 

1 Room, 

t Heroes. 

t Kooins. 

G, 

repoa. 

noKofl. 

ropdeBT). 

riOEoeinH 

D. 

repoK). 

noKoio. 

rcpdjiM'b. 

nOKOflM'b. 

A. 

repoa. 

noiiuii. 

rcpdoB’B. 

IIOKdiL 

I. 

rcpoeM'B. 

nOKOCMt. 

repdHMH. 

iiOKdaMii. 

P. 

0 repo'fe. 

0 noKot* 

0 repdaxx. 

. 0 Hoiidaxi. 


Declension op Feminine Nouns. 

Singular. 


N.! 

1 

^ yKerui, 

c Bo^ri, 

r 

r Baea, 

> Wife. 

( Water. 

(Nurse. 

[Bath. 

G. 

/Kenili. 


ii/niH. 

dfllKL 

B. 

JKeiri 

Bo^rfe. 

ii/nilj. 

diiH'S. 

A. 

/Ken.f, 

Bd^y. 

nniiro. 

danio. 

I. 

JKeiidK). 

BOAOK). 

n/nioio. 

dfuii’K). 

P. 

0 SKea’fe. 

0 BOA'S* 

0 UHirfi. 

0 uroit. 
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Plural, 


N. 

iKeniiT, 

Beau, 

Hahh, 

Bhqs, 

G. 

‘iKem*. 

B04'i>. 

Hffnb. 

Saab. 

D. 

H\enaMi». 


HflnaM’B, 

danaMb. 

A. 

5Kea^. 

B 64 I.I. 

Hani>. 

danB. 

I. 

/Kenawn. 

Bo^aMn. 


duiiflMB. 

P. 

0 JKeHax’B. 

0 Bo^axt. 

OHflHflXl. 

0 OaHBX'B- 


Singular, 


1 Plural. 

N.. 

rCBeKpdBB, i 

'CipacTB, 

c CseKpo^BH, 

rCipaCTB, 

( Mother-in-law. ( 

Passion. 

1 Mothers-iu-Iaw i Passions. 

G. 

CseKpoBH. 

CTpaCTH. 

CBeKpduefi. 

CTpacidS. 

D. 

CBeKpoBii. 

CTpJiCTH. 

CBeKpOBflMTb. 

CTpaCTaM'B. 

A. 

GseKpoBB. 

CTpaCTb. 

CBeKpoBefi. 

CTpUCTII. 

I. 

CBeKpoBBIO. 

CTpliCTbK). 

CBeKpoBflMII. 

CTpaCTflMH. 

P. 

0 CBeKpOBH. 

0 CpaCTH. 

1 0 CBeKpdBaxT». 

0 cTpacTaxb, 


Declension of Neetee Nouns. 


N.i 

{ 

f CjdBOf 

Singular, 

rMdpe, 

r iMff, 

[ Word. 

( Sea. 

( Name. 

G. 

C-ioBa. 

Mopa. 

liMCHH. 

D. 

CaoBy. 

Mopio. 

BMeHH. 

A. 

CadBO. 

ladpe. 

BMfl. 

I. 

CadBOMb, 

MopeMb. 

MMeHeaib. 

P. 

0 cadBl&. 

0 MOpll. 

odb uMeHa. 

N. 

CaoBd, 

Plurcd, 

Mop^, 

iMena, 

G. 

CaoB'b. 

MOpefl. 

HMeHt. 

B. 

CaoBaMb. 

MopaMb. 

BMeHaMb* 

A. 

CaoBa. 

Mopii. 

HMCHa. 

I. 

CaOBdMH. 

MOP^MH. 

HMenaMH. 

P. 

0 caoBax-B. 

0 MOpAxb. 

odb HMeato. 


14 . According to the above examples are declined all 
regular iionns, with the following changes, which arc 
to be observed in consulting the preceding table oi 
declension. 



siep 

Bdoiijo 

■|>ase$ 

■ isdi 

H' SSBfC 

VijaaiJ 

Htseia 


^6 pii 
m tel 
^^fsua 

e Bju 
uoijein 
speiuB 
SQom 

i® jo] 


0 | ! 
|w9S || 
Lunjol 

tatua's] 
|e isjyi 
I eouei 

isn < 

|u6is e 
!|S 

c 

iUOIJBUI 

iBm ii 
sesjno 
i!isuj a 
liiods^ 

mw 6u 
in snof 
sjaiiajE 
‘sjeu 
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(1) After H?, ni, m, r, k, x the termination u is changed 

into a: nora, ‘knife/ plur. Homi; ‘cloud / plur. 

ijm. 

(2) After 5K, n, u, in, the term, o is changed into 
e: ^.niaia, ‘street / instr. y^iimeio, instead of y.inuoio. 

(3) After je, n, ni, in the dat. instr. and prep* 

cases of the fifteenth termination the vowel a is changed 
into a: ‘ night / dat. HOEaMT>^ instr. HOuaME^ 

Honax'L. 

(4) The vowel o or e is inserted in some terminations for 
the sake of euphony : csasKa, ^ bundle / gen. plur. cBa30Ki» ; 
6peBu65 ‘ beam / gen. plur. SpeBcn^. 

(5) Nouns of the llth^ 13th, 13th and 14th termina- 
tions may take in the instrum, sing, the contracted 
termination oii, cii, instead of OK), ero : saSaua, ^ amuse- 
ment / He^'La, ‘ week / instr. 3a6aBoft, iieAlaeib 

15. Irregular nouns are of two kinds, firstly, those of 
mixed declension (pasHBixTi CKJioueHiM), and secondly, those 
of mixed inflexion (paantixii OKOHuaHifl). 

Of mixed declension are : 

(1) The ten neuter nouns in me: SpdMff, ‘^burden/ 
BpcME, ‘ time / BiJiMH, ‘ udder / shume, ‘ standard / imn, 
‘name/ niaMfl, ‘flame/ ujigme, - tribe/ crp^MH, ‘stirrup/ 
ctMa, ‘seed/ rcMa, ‘temple,^ which take in all the 
cases the syllable ea, as shown in the example mme. 
According to their instr. sing, in CMi*, they belong to 
the first declension, and according to their gen. and 
dat. in u to the second. 

(3) The nouns ^uxa, ‘child / uiaMeuB, ‘ flame/ and nyxB, 
‘ road/ 
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Nouns of mixed inflexion deviating in some eases 
either in the sing, or plur. are fully treated of in the 
Practical Part. 

Derivation. 

16. Russian derivative nouns are formed from nouns, 
adjectives and verbs by adding the following suflBxes ; 



Berwed from 

Nouns 


Aph, 

BBOHapt, bellringer ; 

from 

3Bon^, ringing. 


CTOJ/ip^, cabinetmaker ; 

9i 

CT 0 .n>, table. 

Him, 

coppersmith ; 

9 > 

M'l 54 i>, copper. 


iiepeBoA^nKi*, translator j 

99 

nepeiuu’B, translation, 


TpaKTHpiiuiKT), innkeeper ; 

99 

TpaiiTup'L, inn. 

AhT>y 

pwoaK'ii, fisherman ; 

99 

puoa, fish. 

flKd, 

MopHK’B, seamtin : 

99 

Mopo, sea. 

Am, 

Tpyda’i'B, trumpeter ; 

99 

Tiiydu, trumpet. 

Bum, 

teapot ; 

99 

^aii, tea. 

Mm, 

dapaiiHHa, muttun ; 

99 

dapaHTj, ram. 

Mr, 

niiBOBape/i, brewery j 

99 

niiBOBap-B, brewer. 

Cmeo, 

p^dcTBO, slavery ; 

99 

pao'B, slave. 


Derived from Adjectives. 

Et0, 

My4P^^'6^ wise man ; 

fi’om My4pi>iii, wise. 

flM, 

poor man ; 

99 

()'l> 4 ni)iii, poor. 

JiHd, 

raranHa, quietness ; 

99 

THxiU, quiet. 

Mm, 

paBHiiHa, plain ; 

99 

paBiiBiii, equal. 

Ocmb, 

HOBOCTB, novelty ; 

99 

HoBLiii, new. 

Ecmb, 

CBt>^KecTB, freshness ; 

99 

CBtailii, fresh. 

Cmeo, 

dor aiCTBO, riches ; 

T> 

OoraTBiii, rich. 


Derived from 

Verbs 


Apb, 

nncapB, writer ; 

from 

micaiB, to write. 

Eu^^, 

Kynep^, merchant ; 

99 

KynuTb, to buy. 

TeM), 

BiaxliT&iB, possessor ; 

99 

BJiap'^TB, to possess. 

ym, 

jiryHT), liar ; 

99 

JiraTB, tolie. 

Emufi, 

■ lu 046 mpe, cemetery ; 

99 

KJracTB, to put. 

Jtune, 

yMnaiiipo, school ; 

99 

yHHTB, to teach. 

Cmeo, 

dtrcTBO, flight ; 

99 

dtraxi), to run. 


17, Besides the above there are also aingmenitative 
and dinniiutive term i nations, wliieh will be found fully 
explained in the Practical Part (Lessons 26 and 27)* 

18. Compound nouns are formed by coupling a noun, an 
adjective, a pronoun, a verb, adverb or preposition with a 
noun, the first word ending in e or o, unless it be an adverb 
or preposition, as : 


Kopa6.iei{pyin^uie, shipwreck ; 
4o0p:)}Ke.iaTej[i), well-wisher ; 
EAiiiTO^^ymie, unanimity ; 
Cavoy^HTCii), self-instructor 5 
3 .ionrj,?[y ‘lie, ill-luck ; 
Hec'iacxie, misfortune ; 
BesA^iiCTBie, inaction ; 
Ha 4 rp 60 ie, epitaph j 


from koph 6.!B, sljip, Kpyiii^*Hie, bi’eakmg. 
„ ^dOpwii, good, wisher. 

„ eAihi^, one, 4ynia, soul. 

„ caMTi, self, yHMTe.iB, teacher, 

„ 3.10, evil, noiy'iibB, to I’eceive* 

„ ne, not, c'lilcTie, fortune. 

„ 6 c 3 %, without, 4'fjiicTBie, action, 

„ na^'b, over, rpod'B, tomb. 


THE ADJECTIVE, 

19. Adjectives in Pussian are divided into : 

Qualifying (KauecTBeHiir>ni\ as, C'Liwfl, wbite. 
Possessive (npira>KaTe^i>ni>ni), as, napeBi>, of the 
king. 

Relative (oTriocHTeiBHwa), as, aHniiilcidir, English. 
Numeral (uHCdUTetbUbia), as, oaiih'I>, one; uep- 
BBiii, first. 

Verbal (^tiHCTBeHHLia), as, iirpaioiidi, playing; 
iirpaiiT), played. 

20. Adjectives are used either as epithets, as, ^66pi>iij 
He^soB^KT), * the good man or as attributes, ucioa'Ina (cctb) 
Ao6pi>, ^ the naan is good.*^ 

21. Qualifying and passive participles, when employed 
as attributes, undergo apocope and become indeclinable. 
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a. The full or declinable terminations of adjectives are: 

Singular, Plural, 

Masc. Lit, iii, ot. Bic, ie. 

Femin. aa, aa, ifl. I ^ 

Neut. oe, ee, lg. ) 

b. Apocopated terminations are : 

Singular, Plural, 

Masc. % B. BI, H, 

Femin. a, a. bi, h. 

Neut. 0, e. H, H. 

2E. Possessive adjectives (Lesson 30), according to their 
terminations, are of two classes : 

(1) Ending in obt>, eBT>, 0 Hi», aBint, b, as : IlBanoBB ^omx, 

* John’s house f ^uncle's garden.'’ 

(2) Ending in iii, OBiii, CBin, as : SapaHiii porB/ram^s 
horn;’ MeABfadil MhxB, * bear-skin/ 

23. Belative adjectives (Lesson 38) have the following 
terminations : 

(1) CKili, CKoii, mdil, OBCKiii, escKiu, as: ueiOBiMecKifl, 
'human piccrnii, Mlussian.-’ 

(2) Obbim, emu, OBdii, obhbim, esHBin, emu, eimMihuBiii, 
fiiiBii, aHoi, aiiHBiii, as: ropubiii, ‘^mountainous/ ^epcB/m- 
iiEiii, ‘ wooden.'’ 

(3) IIiH, 5 Kii, uiii, preceded by a consonant or a semi- 
vowel, as : jiTiiiii AeoB, ‘ summer day.'’ 

24. Humeral adjectives are divided into cardinal (buiii- 
uecTBeoiiBUi) and ordinal (nopajiouHBit). 

(1) Cardinal numerals are : omu%, ‘ one f 4Ba, ‘two / xpii, 
^ three, ^ etc. ; as also /^Boe, xpoe, ueiBepo, etc., and nojB, 
'half;’ noiTOpa, ‘ one and a half/ noaxpeTBa, / two and a 
haW/ etc. 
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(2) The ordinal numerals ai-e : nepBWii, 'first;’ Bropoii 
‘second/ etc. ’ 

To these belong the adjectives flpyroii, ' another/ and 
‘last/ 

35. To adjectives belong gender, number and case. Tliev 
are divided into two declensions ; 

Of the first declension are, qualifying, possessive and 
ordinal numerals, 

h. Of the second are cardinal numerals. 


A. First Djsclbnsioji. 


N. 

G. 

D. 

A. 

T. 

P. 


Mmciiline* 
iiuBMllj new, 
Hoiiaro, 

HoCOMy, 

iioBWIi or ndBaro, 
B6 bOM7», 


SbiffulaTm 
Feminine^ 
nuBau, 
noBoli, 
HOUOll, 
noByio, 
ii6bok), oi, 
HoBOli, 


Neuter* 

noBoe, 

H6Baro. 

HtJBOMy, 

iioBoe. 

noBOM'B. 


Plural* 

Fm.d;Neut. 

lUVBBie, HdUBl/i. 
HoBhO'h, 

like tile N, or Gon, 
woBBum, 
IloBiaXT*. 


According to the above are declined all qualifyin.*- ad 
.jectives in H0, oii, rift, icift. xift, relative in uii, oft, and 
the ordinal numerals nepBMft, 'first/ raopoii, 'second/ etc. 


Masculine, 

N. liing'Sj 

G. i4apt%, 

I). i^apiiBy, 

A. ^ap<^B'^><)r^capt‘Ba, mipi^uy, 

I. nap^BMMii, ^ap(‘B0H), 

P. nap^iBOMTS, Hap^BOiS, 


Singular, 

Feminine, 

i^ap^Ba, 

^ap^Bo^^, 

HapoBoil, 


Neuter* 

mipt'BO. 

r(;ip<‘Ba. 

i(apeBy. 

i?ap^Bo. 

i|ap(?B6nni, 

i(apeB0MT,. 


■ Plural, 

MetsQ, Fem* d: Nmt, 

iiapoBBi. 
ipipOBWX'B. 
IplprBIiIM'B. 
I^apC'BBl or ipipoBBIX'B. 
^apt;BBn^L 
itapcBux'h. 
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to tlie above are deelineiJ all possessive 
adjectives of the first class in est, inn, itbim, 

fern, a, o, and qnalifying adjectives of apoco- 
pated termination; as : HeipoB^, a, o, ^of Peter’s hobI; 
a, o, ^ new/ 

Slnffidar, 

Mamdine. Feminine. 

N. rocn6;ieBx>, Lord’s rocno^niJi, 

G. rocnoAHJi, . rocnoAneii, 

B. rocnd, 5 Hio, rocnd^Heii, 

A . Li ke t h e N. or G. roc n 6,niro. 

L rocno^niHM'tj rocno^iHero, 

P. rocno,ni<3.>ni, rocnoAiieii, 

According to the above are declined all qualifying 
and possessive adjectives in b, Hn, ui>, and also the 
qualitying in lUT), as: ciuiB, ‘ blue noxojKB, ‘re- 
sembling;^ rop/iUB, /hot;^ xopouiL, ^good;^ 

^skilled/ 

Singular, 

Ifasculine, Femmim, 

N. cmioBHifi, filial, CbinoBHgff, 

G* cwHdBiiaro, tbiHoBiieii, 

D. CBIIlOBHeMy, CLIHoBIieS, 

A. Like theN. or G. cmhubhiok), 

I, CBIHOBimM'B, CBinoBHeio, 

P. CWIldBIieM’b, CBIliOBHeB, 

According to the above are declined qualifying and re- 
lative adjectives in iii (fern, bb, neut. ee), and also those in 
^ Hdt, nii, miM, nni, (fem. aB, neut. ee), cHain, n:>lue noxo- 
jKit, ^resembling;^ ropBaiii, Vhot;^ ^ skilled cxap- 

niiti; ^ eldest.’ 

. , L L 


Plural. 

Neuter. Mase. P. ^ N. 

CBinoBHee, CBirioBHie, iff. 

tBIIlOBHflrO, CBIHOBnilX'B. 

CBinoBlieMy, CBinOBHHM'B. 

CBinoBiiee, Like the N. or G. 

CBindBmuv'B, • CBinoBiunm. 
CBIIiOBUeM^, CWHoBBnX'B. 


Plurak 

Neuter. For all Genders. 

rocno^He, rocno^nn. 

rocn64Bfl, rocno^nnxii. 

nxinoAiiio, rocii64nn.M'B. 

rocn 64 ne, Like the X. or G, 

rocno4ini\n>, rocnoAninin. 

rocnoAwoM'B, rocnoaHuxb. 
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MmculinL 

Bingulan 

Fmnnhie; 

Neuten 

PiuraL 

■ For ail (hndors*.,. 

N. tpMm, 

TpeTBfl, 

xpdTBe^ 

: ,;Tpt5TBIL 

0. TpeTMro, 

TpeTBeH, 

xpeTbflrOj 


D. ipcTBeiviy, 

Tpt^boiiV 

TpeTbeftiy, 

Tpt'TBIOrB, 

A. Like the N. or G. 

TpeTBR), 

TpCTbe, 

, Like the N. oi* G-, 

1. Tpt'TBHM'B, 

Tpexbeio, 

Tp^TBinn*, 

' . TpeTBHMlI. ' '■ 

P. Tpi^TBeM-Bj 

ip^Tbeii, 

XptiTBeMb. 

XpeTBMX'B, 


Aeeordmg* to the above are declined relative adjectives of 
the second class in ii, (fern, m or ia, neut. Be or ie,) as : 6a- 
paoifi, ^ of the rana roBfindn^ 


B. jSeconb Declension, 

26, Cardinal mnnerals are declined in two ways : 

(1) The mnnerals ojiuhl, ^ one two rpn, ^ three 

MCTbipe, * (bur 5^ as also their derivatives /^boc, Tpoe, ‘ioTaepo 


etc., like adjectives. 

Singular. 


ITascidine, 

Fmhiine, 


N. OAHH^, 

04 mi, 

OAHO. 

G, o^uioro, 

o/inoii, 

0A»0r<i. 

B. oahom;;?, 

OAnoii, 

OAHOMy, 

A. Like the N. or G. 

OAiiy, 

OAHo. 

I. 04 iuhn>, 

OAiioK) (oh), 

OAnnMi>. 

P. OAIloMTj, 

OAHoii, 

OAUOM'B. 


Plural, 


N. OAnil, 

OAn% 

OAuii, 

G. OAnHXb, 


0AIIHX7., 

B, OAnuMii, 

OAHl&M’B, 

OAHIIMb^ 

A. like the Nom 

. or Gen. 

OAnii, 

L ‘oAiithiii, 

OAntmi, 

OAnmm. 

P. OAIlUX'b, 

04 n'BX*B, 

OAJUJX^, 


umerals ending* 
laiB, "thirty/ ar^ 
ion (see Lesson 
.e declension of < 
idred / ^Bkra, " 
5 see Lesson 44. 
e deelension of ] 
and a half / ar 
n 47. 
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clubs HcpBoiiHaji ^eBUTKa or uepBoii, Hbe Bine of 

hearts.’ 

Degeees of Gompaeison.- — GT( 5neHH CpaBHeHia. 

30. There are three degrees of comparison : 

(1) Positive (noAOHvniTeJiBHaa CTeeneiii))^ as : 

4o(5pi>iii, itodpi), ‘kind.’ 

(2) Comparative (opaBiiuxeiBnaa crenenB), as: 

4oftp1uimiu, oxv^oOp^o, Mdnder/ 

(3) Superlative (iipeBOCxo^uaa cxeiiCHB), as: 

CaMfiiii ^ddpwii, or bc'BX' 6 40<3pl!e, ‘ kindest.’ 

For the formation of degrees of comparison, see Lessons 
35 and 3G. 

Besides the degrees of comparison, adjectives have also 
augmentative and diminutive terminations (Lesson 37). 

DEllIVATIOm 

31. Adjectives derived from substantives are the pos- 
sessive and relative already enumerated. 

33. Those derived from verbs are formed by changing 
the termination of the infinitive into inail (uoii), iiiiii, MBBUi, 
Kin, 3Kiii,uin : 

V'loiiwft, learned ; from to teach. 

BMKyiiiiuii, ransomed ; BWKyium, to ranaom. 

PucjLift, stalwart; „ pocTii, to grow. 

Ilrpiiiiwil, playful ; . „ iirpan*, to play. 

AoMKiii, fragile ; » .S0Mih'i>, to bi’eak* 

IIoxojKiii, similar ; „ noxo^ilU), to resemble. 

U'LB'iUi, singing ; ,, nte, to sing. 

33. Compound adjectives are formed by coupling an ad- 
jective, a substantive or a particle with an adjective, the 
first word taking usually an o or e, with the exception of 
particles ; 
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OcTpo;7-^rnLrii, witty ; from dcTpMii, sharp, yMHWit, intelligent. 

TeMiioc'ljpuii, dark-gray ; „ T^unuii, dark, djpwii, grey. 

rocrenpiihiiiLiii, hospitable ; „ toctb, guest, npiiiMiiwii, I’eeeiving. 

evident ; „ oto, eyes, BHAUtiii, visible. 

Me;i;,iynap6AiJMii, international ; „ Me/K4y, between, national. 

Beaao^oduMii, incomparable ; „ 6e3%, without, no466fiHii, I ike. 

THE PRONOUN. — MicTOHMenie. 

34. Pronouns are divided into : 

(1) Personal 

(2) Interrogative (BonpocuxaiBEBia). 

(3) Demonstrative (vKaaaTedbHBia), 

(4) Relative (oTHOcfiTeibH&m). 

(5) Determinative {onpe^i.iHTedBHi)ia). 

35, The personal pronouns are : a, ‘ I tbi, ‘ thou f oe'B, 
he^ (fern. OHa; neut. on&) ; plur. mbi, ^ we bbi, ^you;^ 

oiiii (fern. OH'h), ‘they/ 

Besides the above three personal pronouns, there is the 
reflective personal ceSa, ‘self/ which serves for all persons, 
genders and numbers. 

86. Interrogative pronouns have their corresponding de- 
monstratives in the following way : 

Or THE Object, 

Interrogatite, 

Kto? who? Hxolwhat! 

Demonstrative. 

Torhf TO, ‘that irliKTO, ‘ somebody f Btao, ‘something;’ HnKxd, ‘^no- 
body;’ hu*it6, ‘ nothing bcak'B, ‘every;’ ‘each;’ Bcii, ‘all;- 

npd'iiii, ‘other.’ 

Op Quality. 

KaKdii, KaK6B^? What sort of? 

TaKoii, xaKoB'B, ‘such, such a one;’ ApyrdU, ‘other;* BCaKiii, ‘every 
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(,sort) ' rfiKOTopwil, iriJKili, ' certain f HiiKaKuii, ‘ not any o^iiinuKin. 

‘ sanu^ paaiiwii/ divers^^ miaKom., different/ 

, Of . Q0Aij?TiT!r, 

KOviifKiii ? which ? CKtoiw ? how much I 
To.iintii, ^ such a one.’ 

CroJiLKO, 'so many, so much MHdro, 'much f Mto, 'few iricim.iBKo, 

' some HiiCK6^i»K0, ' not any.’ 

Of Place OE Orbbe. 

KoTopMii ? which ? 

Ceii, Sion, onwS, ‘ tliis ;V KOTopwii uaOyAhf ‘ any one niiKOiopwii, ' not 
any.’ 

Op PossESSTOisr. 

Eeli ? whose ? 

Moll, 'my, mine;’ 'rnoii, 'thy, thine j’ ert>, 'Ins;’ nanri., 'rmr;’ mviir% 
'your nx'r», ' their;’ nml the reflective cnoil used for all tliree lun’soim. 

These last are termed possessive pronouns (npiiTjniiaTe.ih- 
IlWa MlCTOHM'lbHill). 

Indefinite pronouns answering the question neii ? ^ wliose V 
are : 

Meu-TO, ' somebody’s *icli mi()yAh 'anybody’s and the negative innioii, 
'nobody’s.’ 

37. The interrogative pronouns kto, mto, KOTopidii, KaKoii, 
Men also serve as relatives when they refer to an antiMHHient. 
To the relative pronouns belong also kou, Kanouniii, ' who/ 
or ' he who/ which have not the signification of the inter- 
rogative. 

38. The determinative pronouns are : 

a. Those expressive of size and quantity: BCCb, ^al!/ uoa, 
‘both/ 

To these are added the numerals o.inub, ^noc, xpoe, etc., 
when used as pronouns. 
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h. Those expressive of identity: caMii, cembih, 'self/ 

Determinative pronouns are employed with personal 
and demonstrative pronouns, as also with substantives, as : 

Mu Bct, ‘all of us;’ mu 66a, ‘both of us;’ bu ipoe, ‘ three of you a 
o^UHT., ‘I am by myself;’ bgcb HapoAB, ‘all people;’ 664 ciopoHU,' both 

sides ;’ on4 caaii, ‘ he himself ;’ caMiifi j(oai, ‘ the house itself.’ 

The pronoun caMBiii before qualifying adjectives serves to 
strengthen their signification and to express the superlative 
degree, as : caMLifi ^oSpbifi, ‘the kindest.’ 

39. Pronouns vary their terminations, like adjectives, 
according to gender, number and case. 

Declension of Pronouns. 

40. The first two personal pronouns and the reflective 
personal have no genders, and are declined like substantives 
in the feminine, as : 



Singular, 



Plural. 

N. 

H,I, 

TBI, thou, 

N. 

MBI, we, 

bbi, you, 

0. 

Meni, 

TeOii, 

G. 

Hac'B, 

BaCB. 

B 

Mll% 

Ted-fe, 

D. 

HaM-B, 

BaMB. 

A. 

Mena, 

Teuji, 

A. 

HaCB, 

BaCB. 

L 

Miiuio (oii), 

TOdoK) (ofi), 

1. 

hAmh, 

BaMH. 

P. 

MirJj, 

ted-fi, 

P, 

HaCB, 

BaCB, 


41. The pronoun ce5i has no nominative nor plural, and 
is deelined like the second personal pronoun, viz., gen. and 
ace. ceoii, dat. and prep, ceok, insti’. co66k) (oii). 

42. The third personal pronoun OHt and all others are 
declined like adjectives, as : 


( 

Singular^ 
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Maso. Feut, 

Fmi. 

IL 

and 

JV, Fm, 

N. 

on%, he, oiiti, ita 

Ollil, 

X. 

on II 

'j oirl! 

G. 

-''ero, ; 

ea ( 0 % 

G, 


IlX'b. 

D. 


eiij, 

B. 


IIM'h. 

A. 

ertS, 

6e, 

: A. 


MX'b, ' ' 

I. 

MUlif 


I. 



P. 



P. 


(lOllX-B, 


MumL 


This pronoun takes an h prefixed in all oblique eases when 
preceded by a preposition, as: 'm uero, ^.la uoi, ‘ for him, 
for her o hcmx, o neii, ‘ about him/ about her/ 

43. The genitive of the third pers. pron. singular and 
plural is also used as possessive, without however taking 
the prefix H, as: m cro Opara, ‘for his brother;' o erd OpiC 
rb/ about Ms brother/ 

■ : Plural ■ /; 

' For all Geiitlem, 

iitinni. 
iii'niirx'h. 
nrinuni’f.. 

'Like tile X, oi* (L 
II uni II Mil, , 

, JufamLW* . 


Singular. 

Mas<>, mid ]YmL 

Fm. 

N. naurbj iiiimo, 

i?ama> 

G. iiuiiiero, 

namca (oii), 

B. jiamcMy, 

Huuieii, 

A. Like the X, or G* 

naiiiy, 

I. HumnMTi, 

iiamoK) (eh). 

F. HiiineMTi, 

HrimejS, 

According to the above is declined BcUuI) 

Singular. 1 

Mmo. and Neut 

Fernin. 

N. CBOii, cBoe, 

CBOli, 

G. CBoeriS, 

CBoeii eii). 

B. CBoeM;f, 

. CBOCil, 

A. Like the N* or G. 

CBOIO, 

I. CBOlhlX, 

CBOCK) (ett), 

P. CB0eMT>, 

CBoeii, 


■■.Plural, 

■ Phr all ,Gmdir $,' ' 

, : cBoil, ■ ■ 

■ ■ CBOlfe.',: , 
iwilri.. ' ■ 

Like the N’.'or G* ■''' 
i‘B0lhlIU' 
eiiOiix'B. 

According to the above are declined jioh, tboh and Koii 
the last not being used in the nam. and ace. sing. 
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Smgidar, 

Srasc.andmut.F„. 31u.c a,>d STeut. Feu 

TOT^, TO TT 

!>• xo«^, iZ’ ® r“’ 

A. like theN.orG.Ty ’ Likert r. 

T ^ ‘«-Ty, ijiketheN.orG. bcb. 

p ,ee.o( 

«>a, Bce-M^. Jl 


Bct'io(e0) 

Bcefl. 


Plural, 

For all G^enders, 
SC’S* 

T£xx. BC'BX1>. 

Tl&«T>, BC’fiM'fc* 
Like the Nor Gr. 
TtMII, BC’Isfa. 

T-fexi,. BCtX^, 


are declined 

the first like toii. and the second like bccs. 

Singular. . 

M<m. and Neut. rp„„ „ „ . _ 


KaKaa, 

KaK<5ii, 

KaKoii, 

EaKyio, 

KaKOK) (ofi) 

KaKoh, 


Mam. and Neat. Fan nr 

XT Mam. Fem.&N'iuf 

N. EaKoii, itaKoe, Kaanff ^ 

G. KaKoro, IZZ’ “'‘“'A Kaafa. 

kS iilte. 

A. Like the N. or G. Kaitfio’ t-i 

KaKHMi, KaJo’(ofi) I''ketl.eN.„r6. 

P. kokomt. KaaiaH. '/v,^ 

KaKoM^, I Eaanxi. 

According to the above are declined laitofi n^K-anii 4 ™' ' V 

KOU,andthethreefollowing,usedonlyintheinL-lI;5!t §• \ 

tin, cxojBKiffi, and nhcKOJtKifi. ■ Si, 

44. ^ The pronouns KoiopbiiS, Bckifi, ^pyrofl, hhoh Ka«iH& H' 
hauoBMH, KOiAiiiH, 6 hhh, caMBit, laKOB^iH, Toj^Kia are de’ t-:-' 

dined like the adjective HOBBiii. • 

45, Tie pr. 0 „„.s ,a„6„, ombSmbt ^ ' 

d«leBs,onottl,e«djBot.ve n.p5„, er^pt i„ lie gemli„ ■ W 

_46 The pmeonn. crtneo, cttoro, niemim, more end ' ' ,iei'4 
a.uo have no declension, eicepl in the del. when preoedcd , ^ 
by the prefix no, as, no CKojBKy, no ctwbkv, etc ■ f 






THE VEEB.~r*iar6ii,. 

47. Verbs are divided into six voices (saioni), visi, : 

(1) The active {AiHCTiiiiTen)iii>uOj denoting’ the action of 
an agent upon an object^ as, Kii^aTB^ Vto throw/ 

(2) The passive (cxpa/^aTeJBHwn), formed from the active, 
and denoting the condition or state of the object on which 
the action is exerted, as, 6 i>itb Kii^acMy, ^ to be thrown/ 

(3) The or pronominal (B03BpaTHbiil)/ormed from 

the active by adding the contracted pronoun ca^ and denot- 
ing an action falling ixpon the agent, as, o,^lJBaTJ>ca, ^to 
clothe one^s self.^ The reflective is often used in the sense 
of the passive, especially when speaking of inanimate 
objects, as, Kiihra miTaeTca, ' tlie book is read/ 

(4) The common (65nnii) ending also in ea, without which 
the verb by itself cannot be used, and deuoting an internal 
feeling influencing the agent, as, doaxBca, ^ to fear / CMt- 
axBca, Ho laugh/ 

(5) The reciprocal ending also in ch, and 

denoting an action falling mutually upon two or more 
agents, and answering the question with whom» as, cpa- 
IKaXLCB, ' to fight/ 

(6) The neuter (cpe/iiiili), which has a threefold signifi- 
cation, and therefore a threefold form, viz., 

a. Denoting an action not passing over to an object, as, 
ciiAbxB, ^ to sit / cxo/ixB, ‘ to stand.’ In this sense it has tlie 
form of the active. 

Of this class ai^e verbs denoting the gradual acquirement 
of a quality, as, Ghahxi), ^to grow white / coxuvxb, ‘ to dry/ 
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48. Verbs undergo certain changes of structure and in- 
flexions^ to indicate : 

1. The aspects. 

2. The moods. 

3. The tenses. 

4. Gender, person and number. 


49. There are three principal aspects: 

(1) The imperfect aspect {HecoBepraeEHBiu 

Verbs of this aspect are subdivided into definite (onpCAh- 
ieiiuwe) and indefinite (aeonpe4^.ieHHi>ie). Lesson 52. 

(2) The perfect aspect (cosepineHEBifi bh^i>) is sub- 
divided into : 

a. Perfect inchoative (EaEHHaTa^BHMii). 

5. Perfect of duration (pETCibHijin). 

(?. Perfect of unity (o/[uoKpaTEi>iii). 

(3) The iterative (MiioroKpaTHBiii). 

For explanation of aspects, see Lesson 51. 

For formation of aspects, see Lesson, 53, 54, and 55. 

50. The moods (oaKiOneiiia) are three, viz : 

1. The infinitive (neonpe/^hieHnoe). 

2. The indicative (ii3baBihe.n>Hoe). 

3. The imperative (EOBej[6Teii>uoe). 
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b. Denoting a state or quality independent of an action, 
as, fibiTB BBceay,/ to be merry/ In this it has the form 
of the passive. 

n T)Anotiiltr n. nannhilifTr 


The siiLjeetivo (coaariiTCJibiioe) is formed in Rnssian by 
adding the particle 6w to the past tciiae. 

The first two moods are found in all the three aspecls, 
hut the imperative is found in the imperfect and perfect 
aspects only. 

51. There are three tenses (iipCMena), viz: 

1. The present (iiacTo/imce). 

a. The past (iipoine.tmee). 

8. The future (6y/(yiuee). 

52, The tenses are only found in the indicative, and vary 
in number according to the voice and aspect, 

(1) The active, reflective, common, reci))rocal and neuter 
voices take all the three tenses in the iinperfe^jt aspect. 

(a) The perfect aspect takes only the past and future, 

(8) The iterative takes only the past. 

(4) The passive voice having a double conjugation, takes 
double tenses, as shown in subsequent examples. 

68, The persons (i ana) of the present and future tenses 
are distinguished by inflexions, and thoreloro may be used 
without their pronounsj but those of the past, which take 
only the terminations of gender, require the personal 
pronouns. 

54. Verbs are either simple (npocxilic) or compound 
(oiojKiiwe). 

(1) The simple are those consisting of one word only, as : 

/('iiatb, ‘ to do f JuoOi^Ti,, ‘ to lovo.’ 

(a) Compound verbs are formed by adding an auxiliary 
verb to the infinitive or to the participle passive, as : 

' a CTEUTi CTpaAiiri), * I begun to suffer ;* orri» yOiirt, ‘ he was kiUed.’^ 
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To these terminations the sufBx cff is added for the re. 
fleetive, reciprocal and common voices. 

Ihe auxiliaries, which are all of the neuter voice, are • 
CtiTt, dbiuaTB, ‘ to be/ and craib, ‘ to become.^ 

55. Participles in Russian, both active and passive, are 
adjectives formed from verbs, and have gender, number, and 
tlie present and past tenses. 

(1) Active participles end : 

6. xijiU, maff, mee, plur. mie, miff. 

These participles take the suffix ca in reflective verbs, 
as/ 04 iBaiouj[iiica, ^ dressing himself.^ 

(2) Passive participles end : 

a. in the pmeiit, [ MHe, urn. 

C Apocop., MX, Ma, MO, plur. MH. 

fFulI, ( HHoe, plur. niiwp, nHtia, 

b. in the paa, ^ ^ P*"’' “«• 

( Apocop,, f ®’’’ "»• P'“r. hh. 

(ii, Ta,To, plur. Tu. 

These participles do not take the suffix ca. 

56. Apocopated passive participles, with the auxiliaries 
of.iTb, SbiBaTb, form the moods and tenses of the passive 

Voice. 

57. Besides the participles, there are also gerunds (A'be- 
npimacTie) or verbal adverbs (napi^iia OTjar6.ibHbia) formed ■ 
Irom verbs. They are both active and passive. 

(1) The active gerund has neither number nor gender, 
but has inflexions for the present and past tenses, as : 

an, yTO : JKiO/ij Mn loving Svliile reading.' 

Past, B'b, urn ; iioOib'jh, ‘ after having loved / ^HTaumH, < after having read. 






(2) The passive gerund is formed hy adding oy.ny'in, ni>nn, 
(6:.'iBmH),the present and past gerunds ofilut auxiliary di.ni,, 
to the apocopated partieiplej and has l)oih giuuhn- and 
number, as : dyty'iii or Chirri. nuc-iain., feui. iioc.uum, neut. 
noc-iano ; ph ndcjauBl, ‘ being or having been sent.’ 

58. Verbs are either personal or impersonal. 

(1) Personal are those which have all the persons and 
genders. 

( 2 ) Impersonal are those used in the third person only 
without a pronoun or agent expressed, and take in the past 
tense tlie neuter gender only. Lesson di), 

59. According to their conjugation, verbs are either 
regular (npaBHJitiiwe) or irregular (iiciiiia!iii.ii.iii.ie). 

(1) All regular verbs are divided into Iavo conjngalionw, 
according to the inflexions of the indicative present. 

a. Of the first are those whose second person sing, ends 
in emi., and the third person plur. in ion. or yri., as: 'iii- 
TaeniB, ‘ thou readest 'iiiTtiion., ‘ they read.’ 

h. Of the second are those whoso second person sing, 
ends in huh., and the third person phir. in «tt. or an., as : 
roBopiimt, ‘ thou speakest roBopan., ‘ they si)eak.’ 

(2) Regular verbs are also divided into ton classes in 
respect of the termination of the infinitive and first person 
of the indicative present, of which the first eight belong 
to the first, and the last two to the second conjugation. 
Lessons 32 to 35, 
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60. CONJUGATIOlSr OP THE AUXILIARY 
VERBS. 

I. Infinitive Mood. 

Bwtb, ‘tobe.^ 1 BbiBaTB, 'to be usually.^ [ CraTi., ‘to become.' 

II. Indicative Mood. 


a. Present 


Sing, ECMb, I am. 

dbiBaiOj I am usually. 


Ecii, etc. 

ObiBaemb, etc. 


ECTIi 

(ibiBaeT'B 


Plur, EcMb'i 


Wanting. 

Ecie 

ObiBaerc 


CyTi> 

dWBaiOT'b 


Sing. ^ ObUTb, ^, 6,1 

b. Past. 

a dMliajTi, a, 0 

acTa.ii, a, 0 

was. 




TBI dBiBaj-B, a, 0 

Tbi CTai-B, a, 0 

Oh-b QbUTi, oiia 

OETi dBIBaJ-b, OHa 6l>IBa.!a, 

OII'BCTavT'b, Olla CTiUa, OHO 

<5iiWa, OHO ObLio 

OHO dBIBtUlO 

CTa.^0 

plur. Mbi diJwH 

MW dblBllH 

MW ciaJO 

Bm 

BBI ObIBdAa 

BBI CTd^H 

0h4 oh4 diJuH 

1 OHii, OH'I dWBdJH 

Oflll ctAih. 

Sing. I shall or 

c. Future. 

CTaay 

will be. 


By^euib, etc. 


CTiiHemB 

Byaei'E 

Wanting. 

CTaHCT’B 

Plur. Bfmn 


CTaHCM'B 

: ' By^eie, 


CTHHeie 

' ByAYTB , 


CTaHVT^B. 









Sing, a fiw.iT) (Ini, 6hu(i 
6hi, (Jni.id 6hu 
Xm (Sw.rn (Im, 

(5m, <5i.i.!i 5 dw 
On'5 (5i.u% (5 m, onfi 
(5i*Mri (5 m, 0H(5 
6bu6 dM 

Plur, Mm Oiluii dM 
bm dM.in dm 
OnH,OII'Bd]^.iHdM. I 

Snd pers, dy;?!), 
pi. dy4i,Te, be. 
3i'<l pera. nycTi» 
Gymth plur. 
iiycTi, (5j^4yn», 
let him, them 
be, 

V. 

Sing, Cyinih,n|a}i,ii(eo, 
which is, 

Plitr, Cfmio, uiia 

dy4y- 
midjinuH, me(?)» 

Sing, BiJiDmlit, man, 
inee, which was. 

Pliir, UMBiuio, mia. 


while 

being, 

BniB-B or dMaiiiri, 
having been. 
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III. StlBJUNOTTVE, 

ii dMitii.n» ( 3 m, .la dM, 40 
dm, 

m dr)ii 4 ri» Om, 4 a dM, 40 

6 hi 

oira dMuln, dMjOiia dM- 

Biiia dM, ond dMB<UO 
dm 

MMdMnfUHdM 
BM dMBltm dM 
Olid, OHt» dMBlUlJ dM, 

IV. IMPKEA.TIVE. 

dMBdi, pi. dMB^iixe 

nycTB (twafiorB, pi nym 
dwiiruom 


Active Paeticiplb, 

a. PmenL 
dMriua)iniii, igaa, nice 

dninriroiale, igia. 

k Pmt, 

dMBuBmiii, maa, mccs, 
dMHuBmie, raia. 

VI. Geetind. 

<1, P}*esent. 

(SMBfia or dJbiBujoan, 

6. Pa»t 

dMCaU'B or dMBUBUUI, 


a ct;m 7 . dnr, cTfuia (iw, 
(vru.m (iM, 

TM (rru.rii Clw, .la dM, 40 
dM 

oirn {vnu'n dm, and etfua 

dM, Oad OTcllO dM 

MM CTilin dM 
BM(n'a4iidM 

oiiii, OH'S CTiin (5 m. 

CTann, pi, cthiibto 

IiyCTB e.TlhlOT’B, pi. SyciB 
CTaiiyrB. ' 


Wanting, 


CTfiBmll, majf, 
cTuBiuio, min, 


.Wmimg, 

cxairn or crriunm. 
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51. CONJUGATION OP ACTIVE VERBS. 

I. Infinitive Mood. 

n„t Oonj. 

1 taar., to decide.- M.fa, . a..„og4.' 

11. Indicatii^ Mood. 

Present, 


Sing. Ptoaio.Idecicia 

Pljiiiaemt 
P'lJiuuext 
Flm\ P-fimaeM^ 
P'/iiiiaeTe 
P'toaioT'E. 


Sing, n j 

(■•id in If 

Tm p'lJinjln,, la, AO, etc. 

OiiTi p'limiu'ii, oau p-linirua, oho 
p'lJuia.io ' 

Piitr, Hwp'ltmruif 
Bw p'i&mIuH 
Ofl^oai p-Sm^g. 


Wanting, 


h. Past, 

aptau.«,ja,jto, I have decided 

TU ptunf.li, ja, JO, etc. 
dm ptuiuji, ona ptiuita, ob< 5 pi- 

MM p'fcraif.ia 
BBI 

OHH, OH’S p^flUJelH. 


Future, 


8mg> l>y4y ■* 
By^emb j 


rl shall 
j or will 

By4e'n> ^ 

Pltir, 

l>y4eTd 1 
By4yx'b J 

y 

1 

‘ pl’maTb. 

^ decide^ 
etc. 


P'fiBDtjr, I will decide 

P'Bniifiiib, etc. 

p'SmiiTi 

P'fcmiiM'b 

P'BmiiTe 

P'Bmaxi. 


M M 
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III. SUBJONGTIVK Moon. 

JI pt.mto 6 m, .la 6w, 6 m, « plmiiin. PM^.ia Cm, I should 

I sliould or would doeulu hnvo <l(‘t*ided 

Tm pliiiia.n* 6 m, .la Hm, ,i<» 6m tm p1;mit.Ti* Ow, .la 6 m, .io Pm 
O n'i> pliiijjLri. Pm, oiiii plaiiuja ou'ii frlamu r, 6 m, oiid p'laiiuaa 6w, oud 
fa>I, Orid p1JIIIU40 6 m plJHHMU 6 m 

Plur. Mm 6m ,mm p'fctmiin 6 m 

Hm irfaufuii 6 m iiM ptotuH 6 m 

Ohm, oirS p'fciuajo 6 m. oiui, oiii plJiniLiii 6 m. 

IV. Imperative Mood. 

2(iii pas. Piniafi, jilur. plmiiliiTe, p'liimi, pi. ivfimiiTa 

decide 

lUrd pern. IlycTh pluiifieTii, let him iijto p'ljniiirfc, riycTi* plJOifirfe. 
decide, pL iiym pls- 
maionj. 

V. Active rAimcii’i.R. 

а. Prcmik . 

PliiuaKiudih 

clecidtjs WttiipMg, 

Flur, P’lHiiaioJidc, iJtaiifuoiuia. 

б. Past, 

Shhj, P'fcmaiuniii, maa,mee, he who ivliiiiuiinilli, laaii, mee, he who liae 
decided decitled 

Plur. PlimuBiule, mia. ivlimuniule, luin. 

VI. Passive Paiiticiple. 

a, PragM 

^imj. PtiiiiaeMX, Ma, mo, which is decided ; pkr»' plauaoMM. 

' b. Pmt. 

Slmj, P'liiiien'ii, Ha, no, which was decided ; plniuhiM, 

VII. Geiutnd. 

a. Pment. ■ . ■ ' 

Pluuaa, in deciding 1 

h. Pngt. 

P'tuo[aBT>, Buuu, having decided. | irtimiiri*, tinii, having decided. 



nms m 


leujii 


63. CONJUGATION OF NEUTER VERBS OP 
ACTIVE FORM. 

I. feFijsriTiVE Mood, 

Secoud Conjuffcitioii, 

Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Imhoatke Aspect. 

poasait, to tremble.-’ Ba^poaiaifc, ‘to begin to tremble.’ 

II. Indicative Mood. 

<». Present, 

Blnq. 4p0JK.f , I am trembling 
4po;i;iuiiii, etc, 

4poiKiirji 


Pim\ 4pcH;ii.^ii'& 

4 P 0 ®MTe 

4pOJKaT'&. 


Wanting, 


Sing, n ^poJKto, Ma, .10, I was 
trembling 

Th ^poiKa.i'B, ja, 40, etc. 

OiiT> 4po;Ka.!'^ oiia 4poiKd.ia, 
OHO 4P0iKa40 

Piur, Mm, bm, ohm, 4P00 Jk 4 ih. 


Past, 


fl 3a4pOHill’B, 4a, 40 


tbi sa^poaia.i'B, 4a, 40 
0H^ 3a4po;Ka.i:&, ona aa^poatifa, OHo 
3a4poHia4o 

MM, BM, 0fl4 3a4P0/Kim. 

Piiture, 

by4y y*I shall j aa^poajy 

B|4emL 5 ^poffifes, j tremble! aAlpoaidniB 

By^ei^ J C etc. j eajpoaiUTi. 

Plnr. Ey4eM^ . ^ | 

by 4610 Mpoaiait. . 3a4poairiie 

^ I 3a4poaidrt. 


Sing , 


Sing , a 4po5Ka.rB Cm, I should 
tremble 

Phir , Mbi^poauun Om, etc. 


III. Subjunctive Mood. 

a sa^poaiaii, dbi, etc. 


M&i sajpo/UMH (5&I, etc. 


f deg ,:4 

t tHOJI 
Ul Aei|x 
0 sjaoi|| 
Slaps 
wojj pas® 
|o6a|Bo 4j 

tsi 

BO I 

||o sjaoi|| 
MlfM ‘oc 

:.mi 

|We aioc^j 

S 0 BS©| 


'UIlubS 
Uf puB 


SLUIB 

I SO) uoi 
^nsep€ 
^Aei| ss 


DUdojd 
liif eaiAie 
‘iunj 
‘iu&i 

t lOU S! 
B aaji 11 


padde i 


|UB 0 ||lu 6 |Si: 
pDilBis IBP 
'i Boua| 0 Q 
' tiB ‘SUOI|©t 
|bi UJagi 

' sasjii 
|uoi|nif|su| 1 

»iiapood4 


lBfjai.eui ^ 
puB sn< 
|ai|j_ -sjaiioj 
pUBUJ ‘S||gli 
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IV. Imperativjs Mood. 


2nd pers. ^pOJKi?, plur. ^posiarre* 
^rd» pm nycTi> Apo iK ht'i. , plur. if ycTfc 
ApojKii'r'b . 


saApojia^, phii*. saApomilm 
nycTf) auApoHaiT’i), piur* ii ycTi> aa^ipo* 

HtaTii. 


V. Active Paiotciple. 

a, Prese7it, 

Sing. maff, mee. j 

Plur, 4po5KainieyiiiUi . I 

5. PmU 

Sing. ^pojKaBffl’lii, Binafl, smee. | ajupoiKiiBiuillj Bimui, Biiieo. 

Finn 4pojK4Biijie, iimln, | BaAPoavaBraie, Bwiiu, 

VI. Passive PAimoiFLE. 

Wautlng. 

VII, GmtJHD. . 

a, Present. 

1 'Wiinting. 

6* Pmt. 

4po}iJaBi or Apoaiauina* | 3a4poajuB’i» or {laAPOJKainiiii* 


63. CONJUGATION OP VEEBS OP ITJ^RATTVE 
ASPECT AND OP PERFECT OP UNITY. 

I . Initottivb Mood. 

Iterative Aspect. Asp. ’Perfect of Unit//, 

K^AMBaTt, ‘to throw repeatedly.’ KAnyTi>,‘to throw oucc.’ 

II. Indicative Mood. 

a. Present* 


Wanting* 


Wmting* 



6 . FcisU 

H via, m a 

Tw KMylHBM’B, via, vio Tl 

Out* km/jhbju'b, oea KHiWBavia, oj 

ono Ki34r)iBa.!0 

FIut. Mu, bm, ohh EH4UBaj[H. m 


a KUHTO, ja, 10. 

TBi KiiHyvi'i., la, 10 

OH^ KUHyviB, OH^ KMH5Ma, 0Hi5 Eilay 


Wctnting^ 


I MLI, BU, OHH KHnyiH. 

c. Future. 

Sing. KHHy 

KiinemB 

Kiliiei'E 
Plur. EiineMB 


III. Subjunctive Mood. 


Sing, fl KiiiBiBOviB dti, etc. 
Flur» Mbi dBi, etc. 


a KHeyi-B du, etc. 
MU KHHyjm 6 bi, etc. 


IV. ITERATIVE Mood. 

1 2 nd per$. kiibb, plur. KiHbxe. 
Zrdpers. nycTB KUHen., plur. 
nycTb EUflyiB. 


V Active Participle. 

a. FresenU 

Wanting. I 'Wanting* 

h. Fast. 

Sing. KiipiBaBmiii, niaajHiee- j KiiayBiniS, inaa, raee. 

jgiur. KuABisaBiuie, niia. 1 K^flyBinie, mia. 


VI. Passive Participle. 


a. Fresent. 


Wanting* 


Sing. KHjBiBaHT>, aa, ao. 


Wanting. 


b. Fast. 

j EiniyT'B, TO, TO. 
j imuyTU. 






Wanting. 


WmatBg. 
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VII. Ge'Ehno. 

€U Pnmit* 

■ I ■ ■■ 

h FaM. 

Eii 4 HBaBi> or Ku^wnaBmii. | Kunyim or iuiiiyisuiii. 


64 . CONJUGATION' OF 'EEFLECTIVE, EECI- 
^ • ; PEOCAL AND COMMON VEEBS. ■ , 

I, Infinitive Mood. 

First Oonfugation. Second Confufjrdkm, 

liiimWi ^ to throw one^s self/ Be{XMiiTr»eiij» ‘ to OBjoy oiu/s 
. . self/ 

II* Inbioative Mood* 

<2, FmmiL 

KnAucmbcs 
Kuahctcu 
Plur» KH^uGMCa 
KnAucTeci* 

KH4aK)Tca. 

k Fast 

Sing. H .mh, MCb n itwc-Blira, .lacB, .lOCB 

Tm KH/taJca;, ^aci>, jiocb tm BociMiucn, 4acii, AOC.h 

Oh'b KH4tu«ca, ovLii KHA^wacb, ou^ Becaniifa, oh.i Becwii.ia€6, miu 
OBO KH^a-IOCB BeC0.I«.l(HU. 

Flur, Mm KO^ruHCB M&i BOce.ni.tnci. 

BM KBAtUHCb BBI BOCOaikHC!. 

Ouiij oai KHACuncB. oinS, oiii uectMiuBci.. 

0. Futui*e* 


Sing, T>fAy ■> 

' 

dy4y 

) 

UyAcmB 1 

KH^UTBCa. 

(ly 4 Ci»i. 

> BOCe.UlTBCB. 

JifAm 


<5y4eT'fe - 

y 

Plur, UfAmvh ' 

) 

0^4eMT» > 

\ 

I5;y4eTe 

>• KHAaTfcCB. 

0y4CTe 1 

■ ueccUBTfoca. 

ByAYTi!. ■ 

> 

i ByAVT'B J 

r ■ 


iK!(*e.noci» 

BC('e.nrrca 

BccejniTecb 

MCAUhCA. 
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III, Subjunctive Mood. 


Sing* a to, JiacB dBi, jocb 

6bi 

Tbi Kn,TaJiCfl(5&i,J[aci> dBijJioci) dBi 
OiiTj Kii4a?ca dBi, OHa KH^ajacB 
dBI, 0B6 KH4iUI0CB dBI 

Plur. Mbi khahjihcb d&i, bbi KH^aiHCB 
dBI, OHH OH'B KH^a-IHCB dBI. 


H Becejiijcfl dBi, lacB dBi, jocb dBi 

TBI BeceJHJCff dBI, JfaCB dBIj iOCB dM 
OH-B Bece.iH.ica dBi, ona Bece-iiiacB dia, 
OHo Bece.m,iocB dBi 

MBI Bece.!a.!BCB dBI, BBI Bece.3H.3KCI> dBl 
OHldj OrB BeceiMiHCB dBI. 


IV. IMPEEA.TIVE Mood. 


2nd pers. KiiAaiica, plur. KKAaMieCB. 
Zrdpers. HycTB Kii^aeTca, plur. 
nycTB KHAaioTca. 


BeceaiicB, plur. Bece-iHTecB. 

EycTB Beceifeca, plur, nyciB sece- 
jtaTCfl. 


V. Active Participle. 

а. Present, 

Sing. KHAaionJiiiica, maaca, meeca. i secejainiaca, maaca, iKceca. 

Plur. Kn^aioinieca, miaca. | Beceaiimieca, miaca. 

б . Past. 

Bing. KH^aBinifica, Biuaaca, Bineeca. i BecejHBmiiica, Braaaca, Bineeca. 

Plur, KHAtaieca, Buiiaca. | BecaiiaBmieca, Biniaca. 


VI. Passive Participle. 

Wanting. | Wantmg, 


VII. Gerund. 

a. Present. 

KBAaacB or khahio^ihcb. 1 BeceaflCB.' 

h. Past. 

KnAaBiiiiiCB. I BeceaHBmHCB. 
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65. CONJUGATION OF PASSIVE VEEBS. 

Pavliciplo Passive Pres. KH^aCMi., ‘ wlii(ih is tlirown.’ 

„ „ Past, Kii,piin., ‘ whicli was tlu-tjwu.^ 

I. Inwnitive. 

‘To be thrown.’ 

Mnsc. ^ N. Bhtb Kn^aeiay, M. N. 6hm Hn^any- 

I'nii. Bbiti> Kii^acMOH Fm. Oiiirr. Kii^aiioii. 

P/iw% Bbiib KiiAaeMUMi Fkir. 6biTb KiUaHtmi.. 

II. Indicative. 

a, Prmnt 

H (ccMib) KH/EficMX, a, 0 n (pcmb) ini^airr,, o 

Xm (oeil) K«4i'wOT», ^ Ti>i (mi) 

Oirt (ecTB) KriAucM'B, o«a (euTB) outi (fm») Kii^aii’is ana (pcti*) Kii- 
KHAaoMa, onu (fm) Kiuuu- ^aua, oiCHairiu) laUaiio. 


Hm (ecMM) 

Bw ((ioie) f KW4U0MM. 

Onu, on’B (cyTB) ' 


fl ObUH), (l, 6 KHAdOMTi, a, 0 
Tm 0BL^^, (iy 6 laiaacMTi, a, o 
Oh'b <5bui^ Kii45fOM%, onfi 
Kmaewa, 011(1 Cw^d KiiA^tCMO 
Mbi ^ 

Bh > KHAaeMBL 

Oau, out diluH J 


Mill ((‘CMlil) % 

Bill 

oiui, ouli (cyti.) ' 

Past 

fl 6 hu%y a, 6 Kii^airn a, o 

Till OiiLni, a, d lauairii, o 
o»^ fiiw'ii Kn 4 nH'B» (Hia Cbuiu lai^tuiaj 
0»(1 fiM.Ii? K« 4 aiio 
MW dl'iUlII \ 

BW dllwu > KUaaUBL 
omi ()hun ) 


ff Hm ^ 

Till dyAcniB / 

Out*, oua» on« f ® 
OyAOT-B J ' 

Mm dy^CMTi 
Bbi OyAOxe 
Oiiil, oirB dyAVT'B 


0 . Futunu 

1 


Kn.iJcMi, a, 0 , 


TBi dy^oniB 
om>, ouu, oud 
dyacT'B 
will 6y,mi% 

MBl, CyAOTO 
0 «w, oui dyAyx-B 


laiAairii, a, o. 



i|' 5 u|iuB 6 p 

||UI PUB II 
^bm OAisti 
b soffB aj 


PMcfojd o\ 
to aoiAias', 
|*M ‘iJLinJoj 
‘lueiui 
|ou SI |ai 
tB aaj| leij 

^ ‘sjeqtua 
ffBddB }sji; 
lijnof 80 

isa' 

fBujn 


P' 'Sessef 


fe SOffB 

ISO) uoi 
pn se p£ 

®ABL| S£ 
D 3j!MM 


Lieoi|iy6fs 
0 urns leo 
aoua^ag 
M ‘SUOjlBl 
f ujsm 
■^0| Sdsjn 
ommui i 
Niapiiods 


'euaieuj Si 
i puB snc 
Nil -sjeiioj 
®U 1 ‘S|B-i 


V. Paeticiples. 

Wanting, 

VI. Geetjkd. 

a. Present. 

Bing. 1?:^ KHAta’B, a, 0 | dy^y^iH KH^ai'B, a, o 

Plm\ ByAyHH KHAacMBi. | Oy^y^H KUAaHH. 

h. Past, 

Sing. Bbib-b or CiIiBniH KH.^aeM'B, a, o i dBiB-B or fij^iBina Kid^aH’B, a, o 
Plur. Bbib-b or Oi^iboih KH 4aeMi)i. | ( 5 bib^ or diiBina Kii 4 aHH. 

66, Compound prepositional are conjugated in tlie same 
way as the simple verbs (Lessons 56, 57, 58). 


67. Irregular verbs are those which deviate from the 
rules of conjugation. They are divided into those of mixed 
conjugation and those of mixed class (Lesson 59). 


III. SUBJUITCTIVE. 

Bing. U 6ujrb 6 bi ESAaeM'B a dMi* 6 bi KiS^aa'B 

a dBUa dBi KH^aeMa a dBUa dH K^4ana 

a 6 bm 6 0 BI KHAaeMO, etc. a Cbmo Obi EHAano, etc. 

Plur, Mhl dBI KHAaeMBI, etc. MBI OlbMB. dBI etc. 


IV. Imperative. 


2nd pers. Ey^h KH^aeM'B, ewa, eMO 
plttr. dy^Bie KHAaeMBi 

3rd pers. nycTB CyAen RHAaeMi, 
KH^aeMa, o 

pkir. nycTB d^y^yT^ kh- 
4aeMBi. 


dy 4 B K^^an-B, a, o 
plur. dyABTC KiLanBi 
nycTB dy^er’B KHAaHT), a o 

nycTB dy^yiB 



68. Active and neuter derivative vovhf^ are formed from 
substantives and adjectives by ebang’in^ ibe inrminatioii oi 
the primitive into iiTh, a'fh, hti>, or ouaTb^ nUu 


Coiirri), to salt, 
lUyM'Iitft, to make a noise 
to defend, 
M’iipJiTb, to measure, 
ToproBdTB, to trade in, 
KpacirBxii, to blush, 
irB.iuTi., to whitewash, 
PiMOHUTi), to please, 


from voAh, salt. 

, „ inywi*, noise. 

aaiuilTa, defonee* 
„ M’tpa, measuro, 

„ TOpri>j trade. 

„ KpaciiMii, red. 

„ <)t».n»ih» white. 

„ paA'i>,glad. 


69. Compound verbs may be formed by eoupHiig* a sub- 
stantive, adjective, pronoun, verb^ adverb or {I proposition 
with a verb, etc. 


IIy’ronit%ijOBaTi., to travel, 
3.i(M'lJitCTB()r{n,Ti», to do evil, 
r! 4 UiiorK»prTBi)!faT&, to (!om!)afc singly, 
dR)(5ouiIiTcTiJiH}aTi>, to be curious, 

PapBiiopIrnni), to contradict one’s sclt^ 
HjjQTmjDA'lJlicTBOBaTij, to counteraet, 

BaxoAiuiT), to find, 


■from nyTi),rond, niiM'ii«'U{iiTB,trnnarch. 

„ 3.nih, wicktal, AliiiCTOBufi,, |;o 
. „ one, fti)(n»Tt.i‘a, to w^restle. 

,, jliuftm, .. to love, liWTu'ri*, to 
impdre, 

„ pasno, iliiferently, plriu, to speak. 
„ npoTuin*, against, ^isilcTonaTB, to 
act. 

■ ,, na, upiui, xoiui't’iJi to walL 


THE ADVERB.— (IlapMe.) 

fO. Adverbsj according to their meaning, aro divided into : 
(1) Adverbs of (Ka'iecTiieiiiiwa'). 

a. Manner, as: Tain>, ‘thus,* *8o;’ uinVic, ‘ otluirwiso *» xcipowid 
,well;’ napduHO, intontionully na yrdAT»/at ramhun.’ 

To this class belong all adverbs derived from adji'ctives. 

K Measure of time and space, as : CKdpo, ‘ (puekly 4djro, * long 
fame j’ «3fiCT0, ‘often Cjmsko, ‘near ;* ^luiiKO, ‘far.* 

To these may be added the gerunds or verbal adverbs. 



sujie ej 


(4) Adverbs of (M^^cia). 

a. Best, as : mn., ‘ there 34 ^ 1 ,, ‘ here Aojia, ‘at home rAi-io. 

'somewhere ‘ nowhere.’ 

i. Motion, as: oici&ja, ‘ hence ;> oiT^4a, ‘ theneej’ C3ii4n, ‘from 
behind ; CB 4 a, ‘ hither Ty4a, ‘ thither j’ 4oadiij ‘ homewards BneneJi 
'forwards.’ ^ 

(5) Adverbs of interrogaiion (BonpocATe.ii,Hbia). 

PaSB'fe? neyjK^'jH? yaiam? 

(6) Adverbs of moot? (IIopHHHOCTH). 

a. AflSrmation, as : fesHBO, ‘ truly,' vb CaaoMi, nUt, ‘ in fact 440- 

CTBumiBno, ' really 4a, ‘yes.’ 

5. Negation, as : He, hh, rto, ‘ not.’ 

0 . Probability or doubt, as': asdct, ‘ perchance MdaterB Chib, ‘per- 
haps e4Ba .m, ‘ scarcely udiKeiB ciaTica, ‘ may be.' 

(7) Adverbs of meamre (Mbpbi). 

1st. Strengthening the 

a. Used with the positive degree, as : uecBMa, daeoB, ‘very;’ oTifk- 
no, ‘excellently;’ cn'iiDKOiiB, ‘too;’ Kp&iiiie, ‘extremely;’ napoaiSTO, ‘on 
purpose ;’ 408diBTio, ‘ sufficiently ;’ and the prefix npe, as : npejiadro, ‘ very 

much:’ 


(3) Adverbs of time (BpeMCHH), 

“■ f f ‘ yesto-Jay ;' sistpa, ‘ to- 

" ’ ‘already,’ npdH;4e, ‘ before ;’ JdaP, 

’’epatMon, as: Bcer4d, ‘always ;’ nnKor4ri, ‘ never ;’ 
pe4K0, seldom ; omib, ‘ again ;’ aBor4ii, ‘ sometimes;’ cadaa, ‘anew’ b(^ 
oOine, ' generally.’ ’ 


(2) Adverbs of (KojfiqeciBeHHBia). 

a. Measure, as: HBdro, ‘much;’ Ma4o,‘ a little.’ 

‘flvefnl 1 = 04nSai4u, ‘once ;’ 4 Bds! 4 H, ‘hviee ;’ nan^, 

«“;,‘la::D ’ -Btopte, ‘secondly;’ 
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h. With the eompamtive, as : ropas^o^ ‘ te, ttnacl? ;* mmmkim, iie- 
incomparably ;Vi{4Bf>0/ doii^ 

c. With the superlative 5 the prefix iiai!, as : iiaHddJMirillj.ihelai'gest;’ 

Hhe beat' 

2nd. Strengthening the 

BOBCC, ‘at all coirMi'i.j ‘ entirely ;* iniMfao/not in the least;* iincKte- 
Ko, HHsyTb, ‘ not at all.* 

3rd. Modifying the affirmation or negation^ as : 

e^Ba, nyxb, ‘ hardly,* ‘ scarcely ;* H'Bcko4I»ko, ‘ somewhat f ucMnoro, ‘ a little ;* 
o™cTn, ‘partly ;* noTOi, ‘ almost.* 

71. Many substantives and adjectives are iisiMl ad- 
verbially, as: 

(1) Substantives in the instrumental and other cases, as : nepxnM'B, 
‘on horseback AfipOM'b, ‘gratis,’ ‘altlnmgh ;* maroMB, ‘ at a walking pare 
iju JioKa3i>, ‘ for show in» T0iK>ruix7», ‘in haste;’ ji()rd,nio, ‘yearly;’ inMilV 
cjnao, ‘ monthly ;* nodaopesmo, * alternately.' 

(2) Apocopated qualifying adjectives in the nenter singular, as : xo- 
pome, ‘well;’ 4j?piio, ‘badly.* 

(3) Possessive and relative adjectives in the dative, with the prefix 
no, as : HO j'BTUOMy, ‘ snmraer like no mrBpdiioiiy, * Iik(? bejistH.’ 

Those ending in CKiii, ill, take the termination ck«, bm, iih: iiopyecKii, 
‘in Russian ;* HO^tPj^HvCCKH, ‘ in a friendly manner f nopibiOBn, ‘ like a iinlu 

72. The proiiouns cTodhKO, MHoro, alViioabitO and 
CKodhKO become adverbs when referring to a vtnd) or a-u ad- 
jective, as : Miidro xpy^HThca, / to work inucli iiijcHodbiio 
pooOK'L^ ^ somewhat timid/ 

73. Adverbs formed from verbs end in m or Ma, eM 7 ., as : 
OTiAh ihbmh shm, ^it is a pouring rain / jimubeMT, 'alive/ 
riiis last form is seldom used. 



ps/uf 
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7i. Adverbs formed from apocopated quabfying adjectives 
have: 

(1) Degrees of Comparison/ as ; 

Positive MHoro, ^much xopdmo, * well.’ 

Comparative more 

Superlative :-^66m Bcerd, most / ^y^me Bcero’ ‘ best.’ 

To the comparative of adverbs the prefix no may be 
added, as, nofiojfe, " a little move.’ 

Th^e superlative in adverbs may be formed as in adjectives 
by adding the prefix nan to the comparative, as, HauSoihe 
'most/ ’ 

(2) Augmentatives and Diminutives, as : 

a. Augmentative, fi-SjexoHBKo, ‘thoroughly white:’ nperoosiKO ‘very 

loud.’ ’ ^ 

b. Diminutive, dtosaio, ‘ whitish ;• neiiHoatKo, ‘ rather a little. (Lesson 


THE PREPOSITION.— (npefl.i6n>.) 

73. Prepositions are used in two ways : 

(1 ) Separately, to indicate the relation in which objects 

stand to each other, as, na CTO.i§, 'on the table/ 

(2) Conjointly with nouns, adjectives and verbs, i.e. 
as, prefixes : Hafirfi, ‘ to find.’ 

74. The following is a complete list of primitive pre- 
positions, classed according to their use, as : 

(1) Used both conjointly and separately. 

Beai, without Gti (oto), from. 

Bv, (bo), in, into. Ho, after, according. 

4o, until, before. Doai (n040), under. 

3a, behind, for. Dpeji (npego), before, in. 

Hbv (h3o), out of, from. Hepegi (nepe^o), front of. 

Ha, on, upon. Dpa, in the time of, near. 

HaAi (na/! 0 ), over, above. Ct> (co), with, from. 

0 {o&h, oSo), about, against. y, at, near. 
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(2) Used separately only : 

K7 » (ijo), ‘towards* to,’ an<l the prepositional adverlm ®for f ljp6M% 

« besides;’ iirrh aa/ from behind lun* no4i»/ 

(3) UsckI as prefixes oiily ; 

B3 (no3, noao), ‘ up bm, ‘ out nii3'i» (nnao), ‘ down f lUiy nape, npa, 
ripe, pa3\ (paao), ptm., ^ 

75. As prepositions, are also used — 

a. The following adverbs, 6.ni3'B3 ‘near;’ B 40 .!b, ‘along;’ innVro, 

' instead BuyTpu, Biiy'rpii, ‘in, inwards BirS, ‘out of isdiuls, ‘beside, 
near ;’ BonpeKit, ‘ contrary to MeiK^y, (Meatii, npoBubiii.), * lietwiam mihio, 
*ny;’ iiacfnpoTinn), ‘opposite;’ dKO.io, ‘about;’ ‘around no- 

Bepx'i., ‘over ‘behind;’ ikhmI.*, ‘afb'r;’ 

iiotjpc/pi, ‘amidst iipeat^o, ‘before;’ npuTinn» {iiparijity), ‘ againsi, [uMn, 

« If -f the sake of;’ CBepxi», ‘bosidos crtibpi, ‘from behind;’ 
‘through.* 

Ih The following adverbs formed from adjeciiveH : ornorn re.nmo, ‘witli 
regard to;’ KacuTCiiiiiif), ‘ concerning (’oollpauiio, ‘in conformity with;’ 
eooTirk'CTBomio, « corresponding to eojiaBWBptm, ‘ in proportion to,’ 

e. Stmie gerimds, as : ii(.uaio*irai, ‘except;’ ne cMojpa iia, ‘notwith- 
standing.’ 

: d, .. Substantives in dilferent crises, as r. nocpddrTtunrB, ‘ by ineauB of 
no M'bp'lf, ‘ in px’oportiou to.' 

THE CONJdJNCTION.— (CoiiKPh). 

76. Conjunctions are for the most part derivalives, and 
are used to conneet words and diflerent pjirls efa. senlimcfv 

According’ to their signifieation they tire dividcil into : 

(1) Copuhtfih^ ((!0P4nni'rre.n»ni»iu), as: n, ‘and;’ 4a,, ‘ and, Imt, lot;* 
}KC (nrb) ‘ but, then Taitjuc, ‘ also eme, ‘yet ;* 4fOKC, ‘ twen f 10, " that 
OTSilCTU, M'dcTWo, ‘ partly.’ 

(2) * Dhtributire (paB,rli4Hm?i)iii»io), ii.m, .nifio, * or nil, ‘ m»r,’ 

(3) (Bonpo(uiTt\ibHB!o), jin, lint. 

(4) Eelaiivc (mibacnuTtMtnwe), *jto, ‘that;’ dy^ro, jrKodw, ‘as if;’ 
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aS ‘ after nouns, pronouns and 

(5) Compm-ati'ce (cpaBnBTejBHHe), mi5bho, 6^ato dH, ‘ as, as if:’ neaie- 

Tta, nimn ;’ KaKi., «as.’ 

(0) Cmmonal (yci6BHLie), 65Ke.in, ^cjth, d^^e, ‘ if Kor^^, ^ when, if/ 
(7) Destderathe (jKaiaTeabHLie), ^adti, ^xoOm, Mn order that ejne^db 
eiMnOi., ^ would it were 4 a, ^ may, let/ ’ 

^ (8) Conmshe (ycTjnHTMBnwe), xoia, ‘although j’ nycii, nycKafl, ‘let 
DpaB4a, ‘true •/ noa?4.iyil, ‘ if you like/ 

(9) ^^(irma««(npoTnBtoeBie), a, a!e, Aa, Ho, ‘b^ OAnaEO, ‘how- 

ever ewii JKe, * if then f tekm, ^ for all that/ 

(10) Giumtke (BBHOCJoBBHe), laKi,, ‘ thus to, ‘ then b laKi ‘ a.id 
so noceiiy, ‘ hence noseMy n, ‘ wherefore e.lt40BaTe^»iH0, CTaJO diiib, 
‘ consequently aoxoMy, ‘ therefore/ 

77 . Of tlie above, tbe following wlieii repeated become 
correlatives : 

n, nn, to, ottucth, ’tiacxbio, nnor^a, 

78. The other correlatives are : 

Kain>— TfiKX, II, ‘as— as iie xdiBKo — ho h, ‘not only— but f xor^a— Kor^d 

‘then- when;’ T.Wb-r 4 lJ, ‘ there-where OTTy^a-OTKy 4a, ‘thence 

whence;’ ‘ the (more)-the (more) CKdiBKO-cxdibKO, ‘as 

■^as/ 

79. There are also many other simple and compound 
conjunctions, as also conjunctional phrases formed from 
other parts of speech. The following may be taken as 
examples: 

TO ecTb, ‘ that is a iShchbo, ‘namely;’ DpnTojii, ‘besides ;’ nojddno Kasi 
‘ as;’naKOHeOT,‘atlast KaKl hh, ‘ however;’ CKWi hh, ‘ however much •’ 
paBUOJi'tpBO, ‘ equally ;’ KaKi-io, ‘ such as ;’ etc. ’ 


THE INTERJECTION.— (MeHi^OMerie.) 

80. The principal interjections in Russian are the follow- 
ing, denoting : 

Surprise: a. l axil ‘ah!’ da!‘oh! ofijn? ‘is it I’ 
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Bnconragemmt : Cirlnno .’^gloriouHl* ypa | hurmli !* immmiTblHydl done!^ 
Assurance: Qi\ I iipjlrw ! MiRleed I* u|K)tu«y w 
j p! * yes P EOHCiaiK) ^ 

Refusal: nto! ^iioP 

Repulsion: iipo’iB! * away I' iidiHO ! ^ eease P 

Call: nii! reii ! Miolla V 
Response : a ! aci> ! ' what !' 

Offer: Bill plur. iia-TO ! / take it I* 

Indkatmi : ce ! ‘ behold !’ bot'e ! ^ there !’ boh 7» ! ^ omt P 
RroUhition: mh X TC‘& 1 * hush P MOJ’'iaTi»! V silence P 
J/imxi.- yiK6 1 * beware P ^odpd ! ^ never mind P 
; ‘I'Y ! ^ faugh P 
Indignation: TM>y! *he! 

6ViV/: ari)! 0xii! ‘ah! oh! rdpcU ‘woeP ym!if <alaap 

Compiihlon: nyl plur.ny-ie! ‘comeP Hy-a((U ‘ now then P 

SI. Besides the above, expressive of emotion, t;liere are 
also others imitating cliirercut souiuls, as, «1yxT. ! iiiMain. ! 
Oiiin>! x-ioni! etc. Prom these maybe formed verbs, as, 
oyxuyi't, mMiiKuyTt, Camiyrii, sjorinytt, etc. 


II. SYNTAX— (diOBOCo-mnenic.) 

1. CoNcoi®. — (CoiMacoBilnic.) 

82. Tlie predicate, if an adjective or a finite verb, agrees 
with the subject in person, gender, number and case. 

Olid 'inrfaa, Sho was reading. 

Ona 400pu, Sho ia kind, 

8S. When, however^ the predicate is a noun, it may differ 
from the subject in gender and number^ agreeing in ease 
only. The copula when expressed agrees in number with 
the subject. 

PHJuaae dii4H Hap64T> BOWHCTBeHiiHfii, The Eomans were a warlike people. 
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84. DetepmiMtmword,, either adjecBves or proeoue, 

‘lo 

Moi xoprtmaii EHiira. My good took. 

85. But when the determinative word is a substantive it 
agrees m ease and may differ in number andgender. 

rop04-b M0CKB^0flia,ipcni. The city of Moscow is large. 

86. When the subject is followed by an attribute the 
predicate, whether an adjective or a verb, agrees with’ the 
former and not with the latter in gender and number. 


P’lJKa 4yHd[i cy40xo4ea* 
P']&Ka 4yiiail 3a5ifc*p3.ia. 


The river Danube is navijrable. 
The river Danube is frozen over. 


87. The numerals ^na, rpa, neTb'ipe, noaropa, no.TTpeTi.;i, 
etc., and the pronoun ooa, agree with their noun in number 
and case,_ except in the nom. and acc., when the noun takes 
the terminatioxi of the genit. sing*. 

CT04a, two tables j gen. 4Byx^ CTO-ioB-B, etr. 

OCa nphiTejff, botii friends ; gen. ofioaxTb npiaTcjeil, etc. 

88. Other numerals, from five up to eighty, as also jfsde, 
rpcc, qeiBepo, etc., agree in all cases except the nom. and 
acc., which require the noun in the genit. plur. 

HaxB CTO^to, five tables; dat. naiM cmito, etc. 

Bucesiijecara ropo^dsi, eighty towns ; dat. Bocmn^ecsra ropo^asi, eta 

89. In compound sentences having two or more subjects 
and predicates, the rules of concord depend chiefly on the 
conjunctions uniting the subjects, as also on whether or not 
the latter are of the same gender and number (Lesson 33 
Obs. 3 to 7.) 
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00. With regard to compound numerals, the noun agrees 
vvitli the last. 

yiwi.lHiiTb n.atin. CT(i.n>, Twenty-mw tiililcn. 

llnTMiitiln. ,aiH CKua, Fifty-two tal.i.'H. 

91. The relative pronoun Koropwii, Koii, CTO, uto, agreeing 
in gender and number with the noun or pronoun in the 
principal clause, take the case governed by the verb or noun 
in the subordinate clause. 

'ICJiOBtKT., KOidparo It .wfiJM, The man wlioni I Ipve. 

93, The gerund of tlie subordinate and the verb of tlio 

o 

principal clause must express an action of tlie same ageiit. 
()i.uuaiAH piifimaion^ Tht‘y work sittiiig* 

93. When an action iiidicatetl in IIh' siilHinliiirrie fakes 
place at tla^ same lime ns that of tlie princijia.! clause, tlie 
gerund presejii is cnnployed not oidy with verljs in the 
presen tj as, 

Cii.ai {(uniy, 1 wHto Bitling, 

but also witli verbs in ilie past mid, fulm*(‘ tenses, as: 

Cn.ufnaoln., jl wroto Hitting. 

€u,ai C>y;ty muViTh, I will writ*.! Hitting. 

94. When one action priM^^les anollNu^ fheii the pre- 
ceJmg one is ex]iressed liy a g'cnind in tla^ pasi, (iUtsTs 
wliicli likewise may agree not only with a veah in tlie 
past, as, 

O.VliBinncr), oii'h iihiitHM'h, Aftia* tlrofiRing, lu» w<na »ni{ ; 

but also with verbs in the present and fultirt* tenses, as : 

OAliiumi<‘i>, H iihixoHi’y, AI'US' tlriwing I gi» nut, 

OA'himucb, n AfU!r druwbiug I wiii gn uut. 


3. Goveiinment. — ( ynpiuui'iiie.) 

95. This part of Syntax will be found fully treated of in 





III. ORTHOGRAPH f. — (IIpaBonncaaie.) 
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the Practical Part. For direct government, see Lesson CO ; 
and for government through prepositions, see Lessons 61, 
G2 and 63. 


1. Use op Letters. 


96. The proper and accidental sounds of each letter u-crc 
explained in the beginning of this work, and it will be re- 
membered that some letters have more than one sound, and, 
on the other hand, that there are some different ones whioii 
represent the same sound. Hence it follows that it is im- 
possible to write Russian correctly by the ear alone. In 
cases of doubt, the proper letter may be aseertamed 
either by finding the radical form of the word, or liy 
going through its inflexions ; but since this process en tails 
some trouble, and even then is not always successful, certain | 

rules are here given, in alphabetical order, for the con- 
venience of reference. 

A occurs in the genit. sing, of adject, and pronouns end- 
ing in the nom. in wfl, ofl, as, jioCparo, CBSTaro, 

KOToparo. 

A is not written after hard vowels, exceiff some foreign 
words, thus — ^FeHysi, and not Tenya. 

B (as also b, m, n, «•) when followed by H) take as, 

jiioai-ib, .ioo-j[-ib, Kyn-.i-i6, rpa>&-i-ib. 


r.— After r, in inflexions, a, e, bi are changed into a,o, ii, 
thus — CTporaro, jerofltKifl, caaora, and not CTporaro, 
.lereHBKiii, canoriJi. 
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— The sound of 4 when given to the pnjfi:^ OT must 
never be written, as, oT^iuiTii, ounuBiu 

E. — In the inflexions of true IluBstnn words, c is (duing(Ml 
into 0 before r, k, x^ as> jieroiiwiitb Bi/iBom.Kiii, (*<- 
xoiindiL 

E is found in the apocopated terrainatioti of adjectives 
ending in ihnuib jLHWu, as, CTiOKoiiiiMii, BoawiBifl ; 
apoeop. cnoK6-ein>, BOi-eiFB. 

E final accented after ?k, n, m, m is elianged into o, as, 
.niiio, instead of .iium, cbIto 

IK.— After this letter, u and o are eliaugiMl mio n and e? 
as, ioBUi, aoiKCio, instead of aoHiBi, .uVacoio. 

3 is preserved in the prefixes bob, iiaa, paa, iia only 
lieibre c, n, iiu as, ua-eyuuVrh, paauapaiiaTB, pan- 
immaTB ; but btflore all otheiM^rjiisoiiaiits it iscdiari^ 
into e, as, iic-ueiviiyTB, pa(>xaBai^ pae-ii{aurri». In 
the pndixes oea'B and upeu'fi, a is never changed into 
c, as, oeacMqrniuui, npeaM'tpiii.iit. 

3 is written beibre n iimil of foreign words, as, m- 
Tcpr)flafl;n\n> GapoapfoM'iM 

n is written : 

a. Before consonants and at the end of words: 

h. Before vowels only in the inflexions of the runner. 
naiB, inccTB, etc., in eomponnd words, as, innat- 
yrojBUBiH, ecMnapnulpuBiii, etc, 

0 . In the inflexion of the second person pros, indient. 
of verbs of second eonjugation, as, cMOTphTB, roBO- 
piiTi), second pers. CMOTpiimB, roBopnaiB. 


I is written before vowels : Ih'ijb, : 

I must not be confounded with bi or o in the termina- 
tion of the adjectives, numerals and pronouns : iii is j 

written in the nom. sing, of adjective having the ; 

gen. in aro, and biu or ok of those having the "en p 

inaro. ‘ || 

K never precedes a, lo, b, except in foreign words, as, I 

,KiOMeHi>, Eaxxa., I 

H is doubled : I 

a. In words ending in nnCT, hbih, nift, if these latter \ 

are formed from words ending in h, as, n.ibii- t 

UHia, n.il3H-HBiii, ocen-Hifl, derived from naiuB, | 

oceuB. i 

b. In passive particip. and qualif. adjectives ending in | 

ari“iiE)iu, fiH-HBiii, as, HjaiaHALiH, ^epeBuii- | 

Hwii, yC)iucTBeunr>iii. I 

n is prefixed to personal pronouns after prepositions, I 

to disting’uisli them from the possessive, as : v Hero, I 

^ he has;^y ero dpaxa, 'at his brother V " I 

0 is written in the nom. of masculine adjectives and pro- 
nouns having an accented termination, as, soioxoii, 

KaKoii. 

Oro is written in the gen. sing, of the pron. KaKoli, xaKoii. 

C is doubled in nouns ending in CTBO, CKin, if formed from 
words ending in c: hckvc-ctbo, Pyc-CHiy. 

T is doubled when oxx» is prefixed to a word beginning 
with X : oxxoro, oTTajiTB. 

l|.— After a, BI is written instead of n, as, nBinieHOin., 
nBipfiBHHKTj. Except foreign words, as, miiaxa, 

MeAHaHua. 
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IJumst not. be written instead of if T or 4 1)0- 
Jong to tbc root and c to tlie tertninai ioii, tlHis— aiMi- 
BiiTCinfl; nepciucifdij, and not apaBiiUKii'b aeiHaViufiri* 

;is ',iiot , followed by ft,, lo, T)I, tbus— 
and not 4 htb; 

.ni is not followed by n, K), hi, wbieh are elnuiged into ii, 
yfi, tbns— Hibimaaj iiuamyio, Hiiamie, and not Huaiinnf^ 
naamioiO/Hfcjoiwe. 

U\ is not jftdlowed by 0 , u, a, ro, btit l)y e, Uj a, y, tints— 
ifnuf; not rymoHJ, ryiai»b 

: rf mil, 

' This letter most not bo written instead of aei,, or eo if' 

'/ H?., H, c belong to the root or to i,he preOx,, t.liiis— 
iviy5K**nniui, .c-airnVni^ eadeTie, and not Myiiuina,,, nurniTii, 

lUaCTio. 

■ 1)1. — Tin's sonnd is sometimes eonfoirnded wltJi, t»ii, and 
some grammarians do not change 'lai into !*r wlH‘n % 
belongs to the prefix and 11 to i.lu‘ root, as, oriairpia- 
BtiTB, npcAiaiAf nfiu I others in ih^^ instamv use 
i>i, as, OTiIirpBiBaTB, npeA^iuiin Id, Imwever^ is Itegiu- 
ning to be generally adopted. 

T>, f>.— These two semivowels when final do not always 
give a distinct hard or soft sound to tin* preceding 
consonant, but are mute after jk, *g in, la. 

Pot the placing of % or h after. 3K,,n^' in, ni, the' followi'Ug 
rules are to bo observed: 

X is used : 

a* In the nom. sing, of mascuL nouns and adjectives, 



as, Mjm, EaMBimi,, uimpb, ropS'!%, m\6m% 

as also in the nom, of the pron. Hann» and Bami*. 

&. In the gen. plur. of nouns ending in e and a, as, 
y4iMHim>, Tym>, .iojk-l, noni'i*, and in that of the 
numerals 

c. In the conjunction m contracted from skc, as^ TO'/KE, 

Tor^aaiT,, from rojKe, Tor^fee. 

d. In the prepositions Me», npoMejK'B. 

J5 is written : 

a. In the nom. of femin. nouns, as, ho 4 B, mmidb, 

b. In the second pers. sing. pres, indicat., as, 4i.iaeun>, 

roBopiiuiB. 

e. 111 the second pers. of the imperative, as, nja^n, 

luiIB, ptSKB. 

d. In the infinitive of verbs ending in ub, as, siiCqL, 

TOiOUB. 

e. In the terminations of the adverbs : jumB, npo4B, 

T04B BB T04B, and some others. 

% pronounced like e, is used in the following roots and 
terniinations : 

(I) ® is initial in only two words and their derivatives : 
ixaiB, ‘ to ride,^ and icTB, ‘ to eat.'^ 

® occurs in the middle of the following and their 
derivatives: 

BecT^ta, conversation, 
pale. 

B'iraTh, OljJKaTb, to run. 

EI54U, woe, ( 5 'BpHii, poor; no 

victory.) | B'ka, Vienna. 

EiiHii, white. i crown. 


B'Bc'b, demon. 

B'BjiH, tlie name of the letter e, 
B'B^aib, to know. 

B'SKt, age. 
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a broora. 

B'!;pHT&, to beiieve. 

Btpa, faitb. 

'B’Bch 1:1>,' "-to weigh. 

intelligence* 

B'ta, weight. 

Btei>, branch, 

B'fixp’B, wind. 

B'feKO, eye-lid. 

to blow, 

Tnto, anger, 
rirl!A<5ii, bay, 
rH’]fe34d, nest* 

Fp'lix'b, sin. 

4iilinpTi, \ names of rivers. 

4ii1iCTp^, j 
41 >Ba, a vbgim 
^UBiVn., 4tri», (except 
clothes). 

41 } 4 'f», grand fnther. 

41 mSTi»j to divide, 

4t»TH, cbibiren. 

41 ;HTh, AiBiTii, to do. 
(HaA'lJaxijca, to Iiope, except na- 
4<5HS4a, hope,) 

H\ei'!53d, glands. 

Hhufoo, iron. 

IhiT'k, devices* 

BB'feSAa, star. 

3[{1il>i>j beasi 
Bm'IjH, sex'peni 
3'lfeBuTr), to yawn, 

S^iJiiuna, pupil (of the ©ye), 
KaJi'BKa, a cripple, 
lU'fexbj chamber, 
lUtxKa, cage. 

EoJi’bno, knee. 

Kplbnidh, strong. 

4e,rlJflTb, to fondle, 
i-BBuiij left. 


d[t»3Ti», to climh. 

.JIjhb, id Ion OHS, 
to stick, 

4tei, fishing line, 

Muntf forest. 

Jf'fcTO, summer. 
dUefiiT!., to cure. 

4lJKapi>, a physician, 
a bear, 
copper, 
chalk. 

M'tna, change. 

Mlipa, measure* 

M'Ijcto, place, 

M'ftcan'fi, mf)nth. 

WtiUiaxi*, to hinder* 

JPkrnTb, to murk, 
l\I1;x'i», fiu% bag. 
lICHliiMU, bride. 

1111 , (prefix UHod with pronouns 
and adverbs), 

IMjra, indulgence* 

II Ini; 11 bill, tender. 

Hli4pi>, bosom, 

HlJMCiJi'in di German, 

H'lvri), no. 
h nmiTbCK, to deny* 

Od'ip*# ilinner. 

Odfrr'b, vow, promia©* 

Opfex*, nut, 

Hcueiilr'li, (name of peo|do)* 
captivity, 

Ildteciib, moultl, 
ll.rlnu'is a bald pato, 

Ilow'rt, district 
Uo.rliUD, !<»g. 

IIOC’liTMXb, to VlHit 
Ilpoplixa, a hole, slit 
nplMJiiwii, sweet 
Ilirlii, dappled, piebald. 



Ilfna froth. 

HlJii/iTB, to reproach, 
nilxoia, infantry, 
n'femi li, a pedestrian# 

P'l54Kiti, scai'ce. 

Pl54i>Ka, radish, 

P'BaaTb, to- cut. 
plsabiii, playful# 

Pt)i{a, river. 

P'ina, turnip. 

P'fiCHMi^a, eye-lash. 

Pted (root deriv. BCip'fi’ia, 
meeting). 

P'B’ib, speech. 

PIsmcTO, sieve. 

P'timiTb, to decide. 

P'fiaTb, to gush. 

CRiip'fsnbiii, ferocious. 

CB'IUKiii, fresh. 

Cb'BtI), the light. 

C.!'l!,pb, trace. 

Crisndii, blind. 

CM'lj/iTbCff, to laugh. 

CirRr'b, snow. 

Cn'tx^, haste. 

CTp't.ifij arrow# 

C'iiiua, wall, 

C'teep'b, north. 


C-tno, hay. 

C'tHB, tabernacle. 

C4pa, sulphur. 

C^pbiii, gray. 

C'feTDBaxb, to lament, 

C'feTb, net. 

C't'Tb, (clJKy), to hew, to whip. 
C'ltflTb, to sow. 

C'BMff, seed. 

T'iio, body, 

T'teb, shadow, 
licnbiii, narrow, 
ricTO, dough. 

T'iJtnuTb, to amuse. 

X.i'td'b, bread. 

Xa'tu'b, stay. 

Xp'tn^, horseradish. 

Xtp^, the letter x. 

HbSt’B, colour. 

It'fi^iiTb, to filter. 

Il'ljjoBaTb, to kiss. 

II'I>.ibiii, whole. 

Ipfe.ib, aim. 

Il'kiia, price. 

Iltuento, to grow stiff. 

Itt.n-b, a flail, 
iltnb, chain. 

He.iOB'BK'L, man. 


C'fiAoit, grey. | 

$ occurs in the following terminations : 

(1) In the comparative degree, as, ^oopie^ joSphiimiH:. 

('2) In the prepositional case of nouns of the first de- 
clension, except those ending in in, ie, as, na 
CTOii, wh nodi. 

(3) In the dative and prepositional sing, of nouns of 
the second declension, except those ending in 
iff, h ; also in the dative and prepositional of the 
pronouns ff, tbi, ceSA, as, boa'B, mh^, Te5'fi, ce64. 
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(4) 111 tlie instriimental sing, of the pronoims kto, mo, 

.,TOTii/Beei»;as, BdiM'B. 

(5) III tlie iioniinai pliir. feminine ol' llu' numerals 

o,Uiiri>, juul tbe pronouns oiiii, (Mm.^ TO'n», uc}!, 
as, o,prb, /(bI), ouh, 6<rli, rli, iidi. 

16) In all cases plur. of the numeral lerninine O/inh;^ and 
the pronouns 66h, rt, Bch. 

(7) In verbs of first conjugation of first class ending 
in hio, fe, the vowel h is preserved in all aspects, 
tenses, moods and derivative words, as, lua^hio, 

perf. asp. OBiaA'IiTB, nouns JuaAluiie, Baa- 
4iJTeiB,etc. , 

The verbs irirri), ebeiB, and all verbs olMho ninth class 
having 4 hefuro TB in tlut intinitivn, tak(^ it both in 
the past itmse and in the derivative words, as, h'Ijtb, 
iilniail, irluiie, etc. 

ExcvplioHH , — Tlie participle passive past of verlis of 
ninth class ending in tIub, in which 4 , t is 
changed into jb, u, take e instead ol' h, as, BC|TrIn'i», 
BOiwieuB, ciiA'IrrB, cmjkch'b. 

(8) 'B occurs in the termination of tlie following ml- 
verlis : iteaAh, Buh, Boiuh, JwhcB, 4oi;d.!t>, 4ocdrh, 
40 Tdrh, un4h, KpoMh, iibVirh, oTKoah, oTcfMh, 
nocik, pa:udi. 

(9) 2? is also written in words having a doubUid souiul 
similar to n, as in some projier nanu's — A.KMaidl, 
Ceprlui, and in the nouns rpuMorlul and Anp1ui>, 

9, V. — See Practical Part, pp. 14 and 10. 

10 if preceded by n, in is changed into y. 

3. — Occurs in the termination of foreign words ending 
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. in ia, io^ as, Asia, MaTepia, IMjia ; but in their de- 
rivatives, a is changed into a, as, a3iaTem>, Maxe- 
piaabEwii, 

in which i can be contracted into l, 
are written with a, as, ETaibAHCKiE. 

0 is found in Greek words written with 0 (not 

English, French, etc. with as, Aoiiiibi, 0e4opT»; 
but foreign words introduced not earlier than the 
beginning of the last century, as also those met with 
in common use are written with x, as, TeaTpx>, 
‘ theatre,^ xeopia, ‘theory,^ etc. 


IL CAPITAL LETTEES. 

97. Capital letters are used in Eussian as in English, 
with a few slight exceptions : 

a. Adjectives are written with capitals only when used 
as proper names, as : ABCipiiiCKaa IlMnepia, ‘ Austrian 
Empire;^ ^JpannyscKaa PecnySiUKa, ‘French Ee- 
public f ^epuoe Mope, ' Black Sea.’ Otherwise a 
small letter is used, as : aBCTpiiiCKiM coiAaTT>, ‘ Austrian 
soldier;’ ^^panuyBCKin xaSaKT., ‘ French tobacco.’ 

5. The pronoun bbi, ' you,’ in all its inflexions takes 
a capital letter in correspondence. 


III. PUNCTUATION.— (3HaKH IIpennHaHiH.) 

98. The points used in Eussian are the following ; 

(1) The comma [,] (BanaTaa), 

(2) The semicolon [; ] (toeke Banaxoio), 
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(3) The colon [:] 

(4) The full stop [.] (iwjKa). 

(5) The inteinY)gath)n poiiit[?] (eiiain» BonpocnVrc\!i.iir)iii) 

(6) The exelaination point [!] (3U BOCuuiniaTiuBirB 

(7) The hyphen [ - ] (’‘lepTa or 3BaKi» uTe.ii>ii wii). 

(8) The point of suspension [•.,.•] (3iiari> npeciKa- 

(9) The parenthesis [( )] (:niairr> BMfe6Teji>H!>iii or euooini), 

(10) The quotatioii marks ” ] {KaiUiiUKU or aiiain^ 
BUOCUBlii). 

99, They only (liffor from the English in tlieir use in the 
following partieulurs ; 

(1) Suhonlinate clauses, however short or whaU‘V<*r 
word they la^gin witli, must be aeparateJ from the 
main clause hy a comma. 

BejoiUiKi*, KOT<5paro nw BW,un’0j jhoB The man whom j'ou boo is my 
dpaxi*. lirothor, 

Oin> nocTyini.n», KaKi> (uiuona.to. He acUsi m he oaghfc. 

iysmo nr)34«o, miKor,vu Better late tluus never, 

(2) Short Bcnteuees, whether connca'ted hy th<^ een- 
junetions ii, a, no or not, are likewise Hi»paratt‘d by 
commas. 

Oto cnpaBCA-uino, a to ./KhKno, This is true aiul that in Mso, 

100, The semicolon must bo employed between two or 
more members of a period, when they are either eojnphux ot 
comprise subordinate or parenthetical clauses, as ; 

Hctott. fx&Aen'fc, kto HMlm> mLio; no Not he is poor who IniB iitth:?, hut 
TOT'B, KTO ateiiierfe Madraro, he who desires mucin. 




IV. THE TONIC ACCENT.— (Cioroyppgnie.) 

(See page 29). 

101; The accent undergoes transposition, in inflexion 
according to fixed and definite laws^ which are easily learnt. 

102, The oblique cases of nouns generally retain the 
accent of the nominative, as, SaKonx, Teipa^B, gen. aaKooa, 
leTpa^n, dat. saKony, Texpa^H, etc. 

103. When the accent is transposed, the change is re- 
tained in all subsequent cases. The transposition may 
begin : 

With the gen. sing., as: pyndB't, cjoh'b; gen. pyKaBa, 
caona ; dat. pyiiaBy, cjoiiy, etc. 

With the nom. plur., as: ca^T>; gen, nnna, ca- 

j'd ; plur. nom. niiiiivi, ca^bi ; gen. nimoBB, caA6BT>, etc. 

c. With the gen. plur., as : syo^, rpodij ; plur. nom. 3y- 
Obi, rpoSbi ; gen. syooBB, rpodoBB ; dat. syoaMt, rpodai^, etc. 

104 In the plural of neuter nouns ending in o, e, when 
the accent is on the first syllable of the nom. sing., it passes 
to the last, and when on the last passes to the first, as : 
cioBO, BHHO ; plur. nom. ciOBa Buna. 

105. In adjectives and passive participles the accent is 
shifted : 

a. To the apocopated termination of the feminine, as : 

HOBBlil, apocop. TO. HOBTi, f, HOBa, n. HOBO. 

BhAUMB, „ TO. BUAeH’B, f. n. BMAIIO. 

5. To the apocop. termination of feminine, neuter and 
plural, as : 

B'kiwB, apocop, TO. 6 to, f. <jto, n. Bto, pi. 

Xopoiuiii. » TO. xopom-B, f. xopoma, n. xopomo, pi xopumu. 
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To these belong passive partieiples in airi), 'Im'b, eirji^ and 
possessive adjectives in Hin>, as: 

y(an 7 >, fcni. uout. 4ari<1, ^aniii. 

, il4B/nn»3 : . ILiiaiHii, ■ : ILiiiiuid, ^ liiwaiiiL' 

106. Ill verbs tlio cliief transpositions ealling ibr noilee 
a nj those of tense^ person, gender, and that of number in 
the past tense. 

(1) The present and past tenses of ver1>s of the first anti 
second class take the accent on the same ssdlalde, as : 
nuTaTi)/to read;"’ pres, niimio; past nirni.ri,. But 
in nionosyllabie verbs having two syIlii])l(‘H in tlte 
present witli the accent on the lasl., the juaamt. is 
restored to the first Hyllable in the past, as: 

Mo siug;^ pn‘s, uoie ; past irlu i», fern, uiua, ueuf. 
irluo, })lur. iihiiK 

(2) Verbs of tlie fourth class having the atMaaif, on llu^ 
penultimate, traijsfer it to the final in ila‘ pas! ftasst*, 
as; ropcBaTi), Mo grieve;^ pres. ro[}HMo; past iijpi'. 

(6) Verbs of the second aiul third claHst‘H Imvitig tlu* 
accent on the terniination of tlu* first, persuu, transttr 
it in the second person to the radical syllable, tin* 
change being retained tliroughouf, as: opai},. Mo 
till'd hUioTK, M .0 sting d pres, opui, lauio; scotaid 
pers. opeuit, i;6jeiiu> ; third pens, opcri,, lalicri*, <'Ua 

(4) Tiie following three of the ninili cdass, CMorptuf*, 
' to look d TCini'fiTr., ‘ to bear d and .tcpjKarB, ‘ t o lu^hl d 
and most verbs of the tenth class also follow tins 
rule, as: cMorpib, Tcpiuih, Jiiofiaw; second person, 
CMorpHUiB, TepimiuB, lieSumib, etc. 
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Ezeepiions.—^^%wi>,‘\a give;’ oait, "to send/ pre- 
serve the accent in the second pers., as, ^aib, nuiOj 
second pers. ^aemt, ffijeiiiB, etc. 

(5) In other classes the transposition takes place as 
follows: 

In the 4th class npBsi^, 2nd pcrs. npi'memi, etc. 

7th „ Mory, „ „ ndiKenib, „ 

8th „ mb^, „ „ Tiliieuib, „ 

107. According to the second person singular is accentoil 
the third pers. sing, and all persons of the plural, as, niiiiiy, 
nuiuenib, niiiuera, niimeMi, niiuiere, niiuiyiB. 

108. According to the first pers. sing, are accented the 
persons of the imperative, as, ninny, imiierat. nHiun, plur. 
niiEiure. But if the imperative end in ii, and the first person 
pres, in ih accented, then the accent necessarily falls on the 
vowel preceding it, as, cioib, Mioib, imperat. stoh, Mibii. 

109. When the past tense mase. sing, is monosyllahic 
without counting the prefix or the suffix ca, the accent is 
shifted for the other genders and number according to the 
rule of adjectives and participles. 


110. Of the above, those having the past in a.i’t, a.n,, ii.n., 
bi.W), shift the accent to the feminine only, such are dpan., 
I'liaTi., AaiB, yipaTb, aiAaib, aipaTB, SBaib, a^aTi,, .irart, Bpari., 
TuaTB, iisaTb, cnaxi., and others formed from the root aib, as 
also uiicTb, BHTb, ffiiiTB, .inn, nun, ObiTb, rnibiib, nibitb, jie 
pcTb, nepeib, and their compounds no-iiepeTB, OTnepsTb, as, 
for example ; 

<5pa.!'B, fern. Opaia, neut. 6plio, plur. 6p£in. 

6M.I L, ObLlO) dltl.IH* 

npuiiiU-B,,, HpiiHiua, „ npHHiwo,5, npuiia.!ii. 
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111 . All othei* eompouiKls . formed from tlie roof, jiti,, 
which ill the luase. lake the accent on the pndix, n^fain if 
throughout^ as, aaiuLrj*, iem; Bainua, neut. adiuLto, plur, :ui- 
oiaii. 

112. Most Yerl>s of the eighth class transfer the a(a*eni in 
the past tense to the termination of the lem. and nent., ns 
also to that of the plural, as: uecTu, ‘'to lead f tojouI), ‘ to 
pound past Be.n>, xo.ioia; fern* Be.ia, xoiiua ; ncut. aeio, 
TOJiao ; pkr. xoaiuii. 

113. Some of the above namecl^ when used in reih‘<dive 
form, transfer the accent in the past to tlie suflix ni for the 
masculine, but for the femin. and neut. as well as the plur. 
to the s}dlal)le preceding it, as : 

(ipiucta, fenu rip.'ufit’i}, junit pliir. 

rriiinucjf, „ npntiiMdc^ „ ,, iunnai.iuct,, 

114. The prepositions itno, bo, ^i;o, aa, and, na, aa.nh 
0 , ooB, 01 ) 0 , OT, 0 x 6 , no, mfi, no,k» ispe, iu*pe, upo, npo, 
pane, pan, co, y, wlien jirefjxed to the past 1 ensi‘ of some 
monosyllabic veihs or their passive participles, take the 
accent, as follows : 

( 1 ) The following twelve verbs and iheir parliriples 
transfer the accent in the past to the pri'fix for the 
masculine, neuter and plural, the iemiuiue retaining 
the original accent ; such arre : 

mh 3/lflTI), HTb, 'ia.Tb, K.JHCTI,, Him, )KllTb, irJUTR, ftWTlr, la prl^, 

aa foi’ example ; 

Maac, npoAa^'S npfimn.n» ; participle iipoAain*, nijnaon fu 

Fern. Ilpfwu, npoHuud ; „ i!p«aana, inmaatiA. 

Neut, llpd.auo, npoanwo; „ niuouiuj, iip<»;Hiiric 

Plur, IIptaiuH, 0p<j/K«.ni ; „ uptauuM, upuaanu. 
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Ho pe prefix bbi takes the accent in verbs of perfeei 
aspect throughout all their inflections and in all their S 
nvatrves, as : BB'.BecTn, ‘to lead out;’ past B^.aeivfut. at 
BC^y ; ii^perat. BbiBe^H, etc. 


j 

tne prefax for all genders and plural ; such are : 

ending m aa^ : oxdaaa., paadwaa^. cd^raai, B3dpaa^^, app- 

end- ■ 

ending m a^eai : derived fmm „ ,^.5 ^ “Pocnaai,, 
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